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Engrossing  Supplies 


ZANERIAN   MANUAL  OF  ALPHABETS 
AND  ENGROSSING 


The 

/^ERiAN  Manual 
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Price,  postpaid,   $2.50. 
PLAIN    USEFUL    LETTERING.    48    pages 


The  greatest  collection 
of  practical  engrossing 
ever  published.  Revised 
edition,  about  one-half 
of  the  book  being  new 
material  —  the  finest 
work  of  the  kind  ever 
prepai-ed  by  the  profes- 

a"  book  SVo  X  ll^i;, 
136  pages,  containing 
foniplete  courses  of  in- 
structions in  Round- 
hand.  Broadpen.  Pen- 
ciled and  Freehand  Let- 
tering. Wash  Drawing 
and  Pen  Drawing.  In- 
structs how  to  make 
Diplomas.  Certificates. 
Title  Pages,  Engross 
Resolutions.  and  pre 
sents  numerous  full- 
page  examples  of  pen 
and  brush  work  from 
the  leading  engrossing 
masters  of   the  country. 

The  one  indispensable 
book  for  all  engrossing 
artists  and  all  who  wish 
to  learn  practical  and 
pi'ofitable  engrossing  or 
lettering.  It  contains  a 
wealth  of  materials  and 
ideas. 

35c 


D 


Single    pointed    pen.     9    numbers— 


SOENNECKEN  LETTERING  PENS 

These  are  the  pens  that  are 

used    by    engrossers    for    exe-  

cuting  the  various  styles  of 
lettering,  German  Text.  Old 
English,  etc.,  etc.  For  mak- 
ing or  filling  names  in  diplo- 
mas, engrossing  resolutions, 
for  ledger  headings,  or  in 
fact  for  executing  any  kind 
of  practical,  rapid  lettering, 
these  pens  are  the  best  made. 
There  are  a  few  other  num- 
bers of  these  pens  than  are 
mentioned  here,  but  these 
twelve  are  all  any  engross- 
ing artist  ever  has  occasion 
to  use.  Double  Lettering 
Holder 20c 

1  complete  set  of  these  twelve  Pens.  Nos.  1,  1^^.  2,  2%.  3.  SVi.  4, 
5,  and  6  single  pointed,  and  Nos.   10,  20  and  30  double  pointed. 

postpaid $  -35 

1  dozen  of  any  numbei-s   (.assorted  as  desired)   single    pointed    25 

1   dozen  of  any   numbers    (assorted  as  desired)    double     pointed     .GO 

Less  than  a   dozen  single  pointed  pens,   2   for  5c.  and  less   than  a 
dozen   double   pointed,   5c  each. 

%   gross  of  any  one  number     single     pointed  pens,  postpaid .50 

1      gross  of  any  one  number     single     pointed  pens,  postpaid 1.75 

ij    gross  of  any   one  number    double     pointed  pens,  postpaid 1.50 

"INKHOLDER' 

for  Soennecken  Lettering  Pens.  But 
little  ink  dipping  is  necessary  when 
this  ink-holder  is  used.  Saves  time  and 
patience  when  one  has  considerable 
work    to    do. 

Each.   10  cents. 


INKS 

Zaiieriaii  India,  Postpaid  40c 

Zaneiian  Gold,   Postpaid   ..   25c 

PAPERS 

Zaneiian  5  lb..  Express   Coll - $1.50 

Zanerian  No.  9,  Express  Coll .83 

Artificial  Parchment   (16x21)  6  sheets  post- 
paid      1.50 

Genuine   Sheepskin   (16x21)    1   sheet 

postpaid    2.50 

White  Cardboard  (22%x28V2)  6  sheets 

postpaid    90 

TEXT  LETTERING  AND   ENGROSSING 
COURSE  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing  Course  will 
train  you  to  handle  a  broad  pen  successfully, 
to  letter  diplomas,  and  do  broad  pen  lettering 
for  all  occasions.  It  covers  in  twelve  lessons 
alphabets  like  the  American,  Unretouched  and 
Retouched  Old  English,  German  Text,  Shading, 
etc.  Teachers  can  profitably  take  this  course,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  going  into  the  engrossing- 
business.  Lettering  as  a  business  or  as  a  sideline 
is  very  profitable.  You  can  become  quite  skillful 
by  faithfully  following  this  course. 

Price  of  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course    (including    manual) $12.00 

Supplies  for  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course   2.85 

ADVANCED  ENGROSSING  COURSE 
BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  advanced  Engrossing  Course  supplements 
our  Roundhand  and  Text  Lettering  and  Engros- 
sing courses.  It  covers  standard  alphabets,  as 
the  Egyptian,  Roman,  Medial,  Old  English,  etc. 
It  covers  the  work  from  fundamentals  of  letter- 
ing to  the  making  of  elaborate  resolutions,  etc.  It 
will  train  you  to  make  initial  letters,  borders, 
scrolls,  alphabets,  resolutions,  memorials,  testi- 
monials, diplomas  and  most  of  the  things  done 
by  engrossers.  This  course  lays  a  good  founda- 
tion, and  if  after  completing  it  you  desire  to  go 
higher  you  can  attetnd  the  Zanerian  and  complete 
your  training  in  a  short  time.  The  Text  Letter- 
ing and  Engrossing  course  should  be  taken  before 
the  Advanced  Engrossing  course. 

Price  of  Advanced  Engrossing  Course 

(including  text)    $12.00 

Supplies  for  Advanced  Engrossing  Course..     2.25 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 

612  North  Park  St.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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MOTEL 

ALPIN 

agteaiHoid" 


FROM  $3  A  DAY,  SINbLE   •   FROM  $4.50   DOUBLE 
LARGE,  BRIGHT  ROOMS,  NEWLY  FURNISHED!     NEWLY 
DECORATED!      EACH  WITH   PRIVATE  BATH! 

2    POPULAR    PRICED    RESTAURANTS 

HOTEL 

M'ALPIN 


BROADWAY  AT  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Undei  KNOTT  Management       JOHN  J.  WOELFLE,  Manager 


Professional  Training 
in  Shorthand 

Post-graduate    courses    at    The  Gregg    College 

thoroughly    prepare    for    private  secretaryships, 

court   reporting,   and   commercial  teaching    posi- 
tions. 

All  departments  are  in  charge  of  expert  and 
experienced  instructors.  Graduates  are  uniform- 
ly successful  and  are  located  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Students  for  advanced  courses  may  enroll  any 
Monday  —  progress  being  individual.  Day  and 
evening  sessions  open  all  year.  Free  Placement 
Service. 

Write  today  for  culalogue  giving  details  about  this 
most  distinctive  school. 

THE  GREGG  COLLEGE 

6    North    Michigan    Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


PENMANSHIP 

Let  Us  Help  You  Now 

CHECK  ITEMS  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN 
AND  MAIL  TO  US 

Send  catalog   of  Zanerian   College   of   Penman- 
ship. 

S  end    information    regarding    Correspondence 

Work  in  Penmanship. 

Send  information  about  Stock  Cuts. 

Send   catalog   of   Penmanship   Books    and    Sup- 
plies. 

Send   catalog   of   Penmanship    Books   and    Sup- 
plies for  schools. 

Name     

Address     
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■  Co/umbus.  Ohio 
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Host  to  Most 

WHO  VISIT  BALTIMORE 


K 


EXT  time  you're  in  Baltimore, 
follow  the  lead  of  experienced 
travelers  and  head  for  one  of  the 
seven  hundred  most  comfortable 
rooms  in  Maryland.  Enjoy  facil- 
ities and  service  that  seem  to  hove 
been  planned  with  you  alone  in 
mind!  Stop  at  the  city's  newest 
and  largest  hotel. 

Single  rooms   from  $3. 
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LORD  BALTIMORE 
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lorKs  ropula 


ewiOYKs  ropuiar 

HOTEL 

LINCOIN 

44"T0  45"STS.AT8™AVE. 
OUR  CHOICEST  ROOMS  From 

1400  ROOMS  each  with 
Bath,  Servidor,  and  Radio. 
*  Four  fine  restaurants 
awarded  Grand  Prix  1940 
^i*^  Culinary  Art  Exhibition 
^.  MARIA  KRAMER 

^5  John  L.  Horgan 

/^L  Gen.  Mgr. 

G^  HOTEL  EDISON 
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IN  THE  CENTER  OF  MID-TOWN  NEW  YORK 


BALTIMORE,     MARYLAND 


E-l     £EJ 

S2o 

CC    03 


7« 

/Kecteaiton 
O't  /Qelaxaiion 
(?koo6e  the  (?keUea 


Here  you  will  find  everything  to  fur- 
ther your  comfort  and  enjoyment — 
outside  ocean-view  rooms  .  .  .  sun 
deck  .  .  .  beautiful  dining  room  at  the 
ocean's  edge  .  .  .  superb  cuisine  .  .  . 
varied  sports  .  .  .  and  entertainment. 
You'll  like  your  fellow  guests  .  .  .  and 
the  delightfully  friendly  atmosphere 
of  The  Chelsea. 


Special    Weekly  Rales. 


ATLANTIC   CITY 

iOEl  HIllMAN  ■  I.  CHtlSTIAN  MVEtS  •  lUUAN  *.  NIUM 
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Learn  to  Write  on  the  Blackboard 

A  guide  for  all  who  desire  to  learn  to  write  well  on  the 
. blackboard. 


The  book  contains  32  pages,  size  514x6%  inches. 
Good  blackboard  writing  inspires  confidence  in  one's 
ability.    All  teachers  should  be  master  of  this  art.    This 
book  makes  the  work  interesting  and  easy  to  acquire. 

It  is  very  important  that  a  teacher  should  be  a  good 
blackboard  writer.  Indeed,  it  is  more  important  that  she 
write  well  upon  the  board  than  upon  paper,  although  very 
necessary  that  she  excel  in  both.  By  being  a  good  penman, 
she  knows  through  experience  how  much  patience  and  per- 
severance are  required  to  learn  to  write  well.  By  being  able  to  write  well  upon  the  black- 
board, she  can  in  a  short  time  show  many  pupils  how  to  practice  in  order  to  write  well.  And 
by  so  doing  she  can  enthuse  them  so  that  they  may  be  interested,  instructed  and  enthused; 
for  it  takes  all  three  elements  to  lead  a  class  onward  to  success. 

This  volume  is  issued  in  response  to  a  number  of  requests  for  practical  suggestions  in 
presenting  practical  writing  to  classes  from  the  blackboard.  It  is  the  teacher's  chief  and 
most  potent  method  of  showing,  for  there  is  much  truth  in  the  old  saying  that  "Seeing  is  be- 
lieving." 

Blackboard   Writing   $0.25  I 

The  Educator,  one  year  1.50 

\     Both  for  $1.50 

$1.75  I 


HOTEL    ?W\lKD\Ll?W\kH 

Entirely  redecorated  and  refurnished,  including  a  radio  in  every  room. 
Highly  recommended  by  experienced  travelers  the  world  over  for  its 
warm  hospitality;  its  excellent  cuisine  served  in  comfortably  air-condi- 
tioned restaurants;  its  convenient  location  to  the  business  section;  and 
its  unlimited  parking  facilities.  &00  rooms  with  bath  and  radio  from  $3.00  up. 


DANIEL  CRAWFORD,  JR. 
President  and  General  Manager 


39th  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 
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THE    FAVORITE   OF   THOUSANDS 


HOTEIi 

MARK  TWAIN 

Solid  comfott  and  real  luxury  at  popular 
rates  make  the  Mark  Twain  the  preferred 
hotel  in  St.  Louis...  Modern, comfortable, 
air  conditioned  sleeping  rooms  and  an 
ideal  location.  Visit  the  Steamboat  Cabin 
Coffee  Shop  and  Old  English  Tap  Room. 

E.  A.  LEACH,   MANAGER 


300  ROOMS 

ST.  LOUIS 

Newest  Downtown  Hotel 


■tP-U 


ONE  OF  THE  ALBERT  PICK  HOTELS 


SUCCESS   DRILLS   IN 
TOUCH   TYPEWRITING 

By   CHARLES    E.    BATEN,   Principal 

The  Lewis  and  Clavk  Public  Nig'ht  School 
Spokane,    Washington 

A   complete   course   especially   designed 

for  business   schools   and 

evening  classes. 

Important  Features    .... 

Bold  type,  well  spaced,  easy  to  read  and 
follow  even  in  poorly  lighted  classrooms. 

Exercise  carefully  developed  to  produce 
high  speed  and  superior  skill  in  the  mini- 
mum time. 

Each  exercise  has  a  specific  purpose,  and 
instructions  are  reduced  to  simplest  and 
briefest  form. 

Price  50  cents 

Discount  on  quantity 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 


370   Atlantic   Avenue 


Boston,   Mass. 


WHERE  SOUTHERN  HOSPITALITY 
AND    REAL  COMFORT  COMBINE 

HOTEL 

SEEIBACH 


A  ihrill  awaits  you  at  Hotel  Seelbach-"My 
Old  Kentucky  Home  in  Louisville"-  the 
ihrill  of  fine  food,  solid  comfort,  and  down 
to -earth  congeniality.  Make  it  a  point  to 
stop  at  the  Seelbach  for  the  best,  at  low  cost 

500  ROOMS  WITH  BATH 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


THE    ZANERIAN    FINE    WRITER 

For  caid  writing,  roundhaiid  or  engrossing  script, 
for  flourishing,  for  artistic  page  writing,  or  for 
executing  any  of  the  shaded  ornamental  styles 
of  writing,  this  pen  has  never  yet  been  equaled. 


Three  gross  or  more,  postpaid,  net,  $1.60 

One  gross  1.90 

One-fourth    gross    50 

One  dozen 20 

The  Zaner-Bloser  Co. 


612  N.  Park  St. 


Columbus,  Ohio 
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E.  T.  C.  A.  NEWS 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  East- 
ern Commercial  Teachers  Association 
met  in  Baltimore,  May  17  to  plan  for 
the  1942  Convention,  which  will  be 
held  in  Baltimore  April  1,  2,  3  and 
4  with  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel  as 
headquarters.  The  president,  Miss 
Sadie  L.  Ziegler,  presided.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  were  present,  name- 
ly, Raymond  Goodfellow,  Secretary; 
P.  M.  Heiges,  Treasurer;  Bernard  A. 
Shilt,  Vice-President;  Dr.  Noel  P. 
Laird,  Dr.  John  G.  Kirk,  Alan  W. 
Furber,  Clyde  B.  Edgeworth,  Frank 
M.  Ash,  Paul  M.  Boynton,  Conrad 
Saphier. 

The  special  committee  on  the  Year- 
book presenting  its  report  included 
Dr.  Foster  Loso,  Dr.  Peter  M.  Agnew, 
and  Prof.  Paul  Salsgiver,  with  Mr. 
Frank  M.  Ash  as  chairman.  Mr.  Rufus 
Stickney  was  elected  to  the  Yearbook 
Editorial  Board  for  a  three-year  term. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Donoho,  of  Strayer-Bry- 
ant  &  Stratton  School  of  Baltimore, 
was  chosen  General  Chairman  for  the 
1942   Convention. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Hippensteel,  of  the  At- 
lantic City  High  School,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  will  again  be  in  charge  of  the 
exhibits. 

Mrs.  Frances  D.  North,  of  the  West- 
ern High  School,  Baltimore,  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  Prize  Com- 
mittee, and  is  already  ananging  a 
fascinating  array  of  attendance  prizes. 

In  addition  to  the  helpful  and  timely 
program,  other  attractive  features  for 
the  Easter  Week-end  will  be  offered 
by  the  local  committee.  All  members 
are  urged  to  make   their   plans   early 


for   an  outstanding  convention   and   a 
delightful  week-end. 

Mr.  Frank  Ash,  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, New  Britain,  Conn.,  chairman 
of  the  Yearbook  Editorial  Board,  held 
a  meeting  of  his  Board  in  New  York 
City  during  July  to  outline  the  1942 
program.  This  Board  consists  of  Mr. 
Ash,  Prof.  Paul  Salsgiver,  and  Mr. 
Rufus  Stickney.  While  the  conven- 
tion theme  will  be  officially  announced 
later.  Chairman  Ash  will  offer  a  prac- 
tical program  for  classroom  teachers. 


PROGRAM 


Tri-State    Commercial    Education 
Association 

Fall  Meeting,  October  17  and  18,  1941 
Hotel  William  Penn,  17th  Floor 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
*     *     * 
FRIDAY  EVENING,  OCT.  17,  8  P.M. 
Registration 
Reception  and  Convention  Party 
Free  to  all  Members  and  their  Friends 
Dancing  in  the  Urban  Room,  9-12  P.M. 
Cards 
Exhibits  in  Silver  Room 
SATURDAY  MORNING,  OCT.  18 
General    theme    of    the    entire    pro- 
gram   to    be    connected    with    TESTS 
AND   VISUAL   AIDS    or   TEACHER 
AIDS  AND  MATERIALS  FOR  THE 
CLASSROOM    TEACHER    IN    COM- 
MERCIAL EDUCATION. 
8:30-10   A.M. — Registration  and  Ex- 
hibits   Silver  Room 

10:00-12:10  P.  M.— 

Sectional  Meetings 17th  Floor 

Time  to  be  divided  approximately  into 
two  one-hour  sessions. 


10:00-11:00  A.  M.— 

Consumer  Education  and  Social 
Business 

Chairman:  George  Y.  Taylor,  Fifth 
Avenue  High  School,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Secretarial   Urban   Room 

Chairman:  Louise  Darst,  Euclid 
Shore  High  School,  Euclid,  Ohio. 

11:05-12:10  P.  M.— 

Bookkeeping  and  Clerical  Practices 

Cardinal   Room 

Chairman  Howard  E.  Wheland, 
John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Private  Schools  Parlour 

Chairman:  Oscar  J.  Kersten,  War- 
ren Business  College,  Warren,  Ohio. 
Salesmanship  and  Distributive  Edu- 
cation     Forum 

Chairman:  Dart  Ellsworth,  Super- 
visor of  Distributive  Occupations, 
Pittsburgh  Public  Schools,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

SATURDAY    NOON,    OCT.    18 
12:30 — Luncheon    Ballroom 


HIGGINS    INK   COMPANY,   INC. 

Recently  the  Charles  M.  Higgins  & 
Company,  Inc.,  have  adopted  a  new 
corporate  name.  This  is  simply  a 
change  of  name  only.  The  company 
will  continue  under  the  same  owner- 
ship and  management  to  manufacture 
the  Higgins  lines  of  inks,  adhesives, 
and  sealing  wax  as  usual.  Higgins  has 
always  stood  for  high  quality  in  ink, 
and  we  wish  the  company  continued 
success  and  hope  that  its  new  stream- 
lined name  will  continue  to  hold  its 
prominent  place  among  the  users  of 
ink. 
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THE  EDUCATOR  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers 
and  students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
must  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the  month 
for  the  issue  of  the  following  month. 


Lessons  in  Handwriting 

By    E.   A.    LUPFER 
Zanerian  College,  Columbus,  O. 

After  much  experimenting,  it  is  generally  conceded  by  most  teachers  who  have  secured  results  in  penmanship, 
that  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  method  is  to  devote  a  regular  period  each  day  to  the  teaching  of  handwriting, 
during  which  time  drill  is  given  on  movement  and  letter  forms.  The  teacher  demonstrates  the  proper  movement  at 
the  blackboard  and  points  out  the  essential  parts  of  the  letter  forms  and  also  moves  about  the  schoolroom  offer- 
ing suggestions  to  individual  pupils.  The  teacher  herself  should  be  a  good  writer  and  should  be  interested  in  the 
subject  and   have   as   much   knowledge   of   it   as   possible. 


Study  these  hand  and  body  positions.  Notice  the  location  of  the  hands  on  the  desk  and  the  way  the  right  hand 
is  located  directly  in  front  of  the  body.  Study  the  position  of  the  penholder,  which  slants  in  the  direction  of 
the  shoulder. 

GOOD    WRITING    POSITION 
(12   points  to  observe) 

1.  Lean  clear  back  in  the  chair,  and  then  lean  forward  until  your  body  is  half  way  between  the  back  of  the  chair 
and  the  desk.   Don't  slouch — sit  up. 

2.  Feet  on  the  floor. 

3.  Place  the  arms  on  the  desk  with  the  elbows  extending  about  one-half  inch  off  the  edge  of  the  desk.  A 
slight  variation  may  be  allowed   if  the  shoulders  are  kept  even  and  the  back  straight. 

4.  First  finger  should  curve  gracefully  and  rest  on  the  top  of  the  holder  directly  back  of  the  eye  of  the  pen  and 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  from  where  the  pen  goes  into  the  holder.  If  first  finger  is  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
eye,  you  will  write  on  the  side   of  the  pen  which  would  soon  sciatch  and  make  a  rough  line. 

5.  The  second  finger  should  curve  slightly  and  should  rest  underneath  the  penholder  which  should  cross  it  at 
the  base  of  the  nail. 

6.  The  thumb  should  rest  against  the  left  side  of  the  holder.  The  end  of  the  thumb  is  thrown  back  until  it  is 
about  opposite  the  first  joint  of  the  first  finger.  The  end  of  the  thumb  should  always  be  back  of  the  end  of  the 
first  finger. 

7.  The  third  and  fourth  finger  should  be  doubled  under  in  a  natural  position  and  glide  on  the  nails.  Some  glide 
on  the  flesh  but  one  should  not  turn  the  hand  over  too  far. 

8.  The  knuckle  should  point  towards  the  ceiling  and  not  out  to  the  right.     This  will  keep  the  hand  off  the  side. 

9.  The  wrist  should  be  pointed  towards  the  ceiling.  It  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  flat,  but  it  should  not  be 
turned  to  the  right  so  that  the  side  of  the  hand  touches  the   paper. 

10.  Let  us  roll  the  arm  around  on  the  muscle  for  a  few  minutes,  not  letting  the  hand  touch  the  paper.  You  can 
feel  the  muscles  as  you  swing  around  freely.  Lower  the  hand  and  glide  on  the  nails  of  the  third  and  fourth 
fingers.     The  movement  comes  from  the  shoulder.     Avoid   a   lateral   wrist   motion. 

11.  The  holder  should  cross  at  the  knuckle  and  point  towards  the  right  shoulder.  It  should  be  neither  too  high 
nor  too  low,  but  should  slant  at  about  45°.     The  arm  should  roll  on  the  muscle  below  the  elbow. 

12.  The  paper  should  be  placed  directly  in  front  of  the  body.  Suppose  you  draw  an  imaginary  line  from  the 
lower  left  hand  corner  of  your  desk  to  the  upper  right  hand  corner.  The  lines  on  the  paper  should  be  parallel 
to  this  line.     In  this  position  the  down  strokes  are  made  towards  the  center  of  the  body. 
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An  excellent  view  of  the  hand  in  writing  position.  Notice  the  graceful,  curved 
fing-ers.  With  fingers  in  this  position,  you  are  not  likely  to  grip  the  penholder. 
Writing  should  be  light  and  free,  and  naturally,  holding  the  hand  in  an  easy 
and  correct  position  aids  in  attaining  that  object. 


This  little  fellow  shows  us  the  correct 
way  of  writing  on  the  board.  Do  lots 
of  blackboard  writing. 


START  THE  LEFT-HANDED  STUDENT  RIGHT 

Where  the  student  is  decidedly  left-handed,  most  teachers  think  it  best  to  continue  with  the  left  hand.  If  a  change 
is  made  in  any  case,  (and  there  may  be  a  few  cases  where  it  is  advisable,)  do  not  force  the  child.  Be  sure  to  have 
the  left-handed  student  hold  his  paper  so  that  the  top  slants  toward  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  desk  and 
his  arm  is  at  right  angles  with  the  base  line.  This  position  is,  of  course,  just  the  opposite  of  that  of  the  right- 
handed  student.  The  penholder  should  point  toward  the  left  elbow.  The  position  of  the  hand  is  much  the  same 
as  that  described  for  the  right-handed  student.  Encourage  left-handed  students.  Show  them  that  they  can  learn 
to  write  with  the  left  hand. 

Those  interested  in  the  left-handed  student  can  secure  further  information  on  the  subject  by  sending  the  Educator 
10c  postage  for  a  copy  of  "The  Left-Handed  Writer  Should  Be  Tested  and  Taught",  by  Freeman. 


Position  of  the   paper. 


Morgantown.   W.   Va. 
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WRITE  A  SPECIMEN 

Each  pupil   should   write  a   specimen   containing   capital   letters,  small  letters,  figures,  and  the  following  sentence: 

"This  is  a  specimen  of  my  writing  before  practicing  the  lessons  in  The  Educator." 

Give  the  name  of  your  school,  the  date,  and  then  sign   your  name. 

In  writing  your  first  specimen,  you  may  use  this  alphabet  by  E.  C.  Mills  as  a  copy.     Save  a  copy  of  your  fii'st 

work  for  future  comparison  and  send  one  copy  to  the  Educator. 


One  of  the  first  things  you  will  observe  about  your  writing  is  that  the  lines  are  shaky  and  heavy  in  places. 
To  improve  your  movement  and  touch,  work  on  general  exercises  like  No.  1.  Make  the  large  oval  first  in  one  di- 
rection, then  make  it  the  reverse.  Try  it  in  various  sizes  from  very  large  to  very  small.  Don't  go  too  fast.  Get 
enough  swing  to  insure  a  smooth  line.  Test  your  ovals  to  see  that  they  are  2/3  as  wide  as  they  are  high.  Avoid 
black,  solid  places;  also,  large  open  places.     See  if  you  can  make  200  ovals  in  1  minute. 


"i^ 


The  O  is  usually  considered  one  of  the  easiest  letters  because  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  oval.  Try  the  retraced 
ovals.  Go  around  on  each  one  about  six  times.  Let  them  touch  each  other.  After  you  have  made  a  good  group 
of  retraced  ovals,  finish   them  as  you   do  the  capital  O. 

In  making  the  O,  get  the  sides  evenly  curved  and  the  top  and  bottom  evenly  curved.  Study  the  proportion  of  the 
loop  at  the  top  compared  with  the  entire  oval.  Finish  up  near  the  head  line.  Start  the  letter  with  a  free  motion 
and   glide   out  of  the  letter  freely. 


Write  this  simple  sentence  giving  much  attention  to  the  capital  C  and  to  movement.  Watch  the  sentence  for  gen- 
eral appearances  and  uniform  height,  uniform  slant  and  uniform  spacing. 
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The  C  is  much  like  the  capital  O,  in  that  it  is  mainly  made  up  from  the  oval.  It  begins,  however,  with  a  little 
loop  at  the  top.  Thi^  little  loop  starts  with  a  curve  and  the  loop  slants  the  same  as  the  main  body  of  the  letter. 
The  loop  should  occupy  about  1/3  of  the  letter.  The  finishing  stroke  should  be  curved  gracefully  and  end  about 
1/3  the  height  of  the  letter.  The  ending  stroke  of  the  C  is  the  same  as  in  the  small  i.  Try  not  to  shade  the  down- 
ward strokes  and  swing  the  letters  off  with  a  free  movement.  Read  and  reread  the  instructions  regarding  posi- 
tion and  have  someone  else  help  you  in  securing  the  right   position. 


-zr 


T7- 


-Z7- 


c- 


-TT- 


TT- 


-Z7- 


-77~ 


The  small  letter  o  is  much  the  same  as  the  capital  O,  only  it  is  a  small  letter.  Notice  how  similar  the  large  re- 
traced small  o  is  compared  to  the  capital  O.  Get  the  sides  surved  and  the  top  and  bottom  rounding.  An  important 
part  of  the  o  is  the  finish.  Swing  from  the  top  of  o  along  the  head  line  to  the  following  letter.  If  you  drop  too  low, 
the  o  will  look  like  a  small  a.  Remember  the  small  o  finishes  along  the  head  line  while  the  small  a  comes  down 
to  the  base  line  and  then  up.  In  writing  the  word  "moon",  get  the  turns  rounding  and  the  angles  sharp.  Watch 
the  size  of  the  o's.  They  should  be  full  and  rounding.  The  space  inside  of  the  o  should  be  the  same  as  in  the  turns 
on  the  m. 


i-<^^^.^-<^^^>i-^?-Z--^^.' 


The  capital  D  in  the  Roman  alphabet  consists  of  the  straight  line  and  a  half  circle.    We  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
beginning  stroke  of  the  D  should  be  comparatively  straight.     Practice  the  straight  line  exercise  and  the  capital  O. 
Then  combine  the  two  into  one  exercise,  getting  a  nice  upright  loop  at  the  base  line.     The  D  finishes  upward  the 
same  as  in  the  capital  O. 
The  "toe  and  heel"  of  the  capital  D  should  both  rest  on  the  base  line. 


Do  the  best  you  can  on  the  signatures.     It  is  well  to  mix  the  letters  you  have   practiced   with   the   other   similar 
letters.     The  more  study  and  practice  you  do,  the  faster  you  will  learn. 


m^m^mfj^mm^mmm^ 


These  exercises  are  given  to  assist  the  development  of  the  small  a.  They  will  help  you  to  tame  the  muscles  down 
and  to  swing  freely  from  one  section  to  the  other.  The  body  part  of  the  a  should  be  circular  and  the  second  part 
should  be  straight.  Therefore,  the  oval  exercises  and  the  straight  line  exercises  should  assist  you  greatly  with 
the  a. 
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Study  the  large,  retraced  a.  Notice  the  width  of  the  oval  compared  with  the  finishing  turn.  Notice  that  there  are 
two  turns  at  the  base  line  and  that  the  a  is  closed  at  the  top.  Study  the  angle  in  the  a  and  of  course  be  sure  to 
get  the  second  down  stroke  straight.  Every  good  a  should  contain  a  good  small  i.  In  writing  words  or  in  joining 
a's,  stop  the  motion  at  the  top  retrace.     Glide  out  of  the   letter  freely. 


Try  this  exercise  a  full  space  high.  This  will  enable  you  to  study  the  rounding  turns  at  the  base  line  and  the 
retraces  at  the  top.  See  that  the  downward  strokes  are  uniformly  spaced.  Try  not  to  press  on  the  down  stroke 
any  more  than  you  do  on  the  upward  strokes.  One  of  the  main  things  in  this  small  exercise  is  to  develop  free- 
dom of  movement  in  it.  Slide  on  the  upward  strokes  and  rest  on  the  downward  strokes.  Try  this  exercise  upside 
down,  and  keep  turning  your  paper.  See  that  your  turns  at  the  bottom  of  the  u  are  about  the  same  as  you  make 
them  in  the  n. 


C^  Cy  ^^.Y^r^^y^..^^. 


'..^'T-y.^ryy.^^y^ 


This  copy  gives  you  a  review  of  the  capital  C,  and  small  a.  It  is  made  large  so  that  you  can  get  a  good  mental  pic- 
ture of  the  letter  forms.  You  will  do  well  to  write  this  letter  large  and  then  reduce  it  in  size.  Draw  slant  lines 
through  the  down  strokes  to  see  if  the  letters  are  uniform  in  direction. 


This  exercise  will  assist  you  in  making  the  capital  A. 
great  deal  of  space. 


S  ee   how   neatly   you   can    make   it.    It   should   not   cover   a 


Here  is  a  review.  It  is  an  excellent  naovement  exercise.  After  all,  letters  themselves  make  the  best  movement 
drills.  Remember  that  drill  is  necessary  to  acquire  skill.  You  cannot  acquire  a  skilled  hand  without  drill.  By  drill, 
we  mean  working  on  general  exercises,  specific  exercises,  letters  and  letter  forms  and  combinations. 


/  Z3  ^  ^  6,  /  r  f     7-7  :r'^:r  Lyr  f     7  2  3  ^^^  y  y  ^ 


Nearly  all  students  are  required  to  make  figures  early  in  the  school  year.  We  suggest,  therefore,  that  you  make 
the  fi'o-ures  a  full  space  high,  retracing  them  as  in  the  copy.  Study  the  shapes  of  the  figures.  Remember  that 
each  figure  must  be  unmistakably  legible.  It  does  not  depend  on  the  surrounding  letters  for  legibility  as  do  letters. 
Make  the  figures  small.  Watch 'arrangement  of  your  figures.  Neatness  means  so  much.  Cover  up  all  but  one 
figure  and  see  that  each  of  your  figures  are  clear.  Have  a  disinterested  party  look  at  your  work  and  see  if  your 
figures  and  letters  are  all  unmistakably  readable.  If  they  have  difficulty  in  deciphering  some  of  your  letters  or 
figures,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  you  need  more  practice  on  them. 
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Standard  Writing  for  Elementary  Grades 


Incorrect  Left-handed  Position 

Correct    Left-handed    Position 

■s 

1 

.jH^ 

^^Rlw 

.JIMS.^     ^                    -^hH 

This  photograph  was  sent  to  us  by  J.  H.  Bachtenkiicher  of  Lafayette,  Indiana. 


e 


Notice  the  similarity  between  the  oval  exercise  and  the  C  exercise.  The  only  difference  is  the  beginning  loop  which 
should  be  in  the  center  of  the  oval.  See  that  your  loops  are  in  the  center  of  the  C's. 

We  suggest  that  you  make  a  copy  each  day  of  your  first  specimen.  That  is.  the  alphabet  and  the  sentence,  "This 
is  a  specimen  of  my  penmanship  written  on  this  date."  You  will  find  this  one  of  the  best  things  you  can  do. 
After  you  have  written  the  alphabet,  pick  out  your  weakest  letters  and  work  upon  theni. 
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Individualizing  Instruction  in 
Handwriting 

Beulah  P.  Beale,  Supervisor  of   Handwriting,   Baltimore  Bulletin  of  Education 


A  general  acceleration  in  the  tempo 
of  living  and  an  increasing  use  of 
office  machines  has  had  an  effect  upon 
handwriting.  There  has  been  a  shift 
in  point  of  view  and  a  change  in 
emphasis.  The  present  emphasis  is  on 
handwriting  as  a  tool. 

The  effectiveness  of  a  tool  lies  in 
the  facility  with  which  it  is  used. 
It  may  be  desirable,  but  it  is  not  nec- 
essary for  a  workman  to  know  all 
about  the  construction  of  his  tool.  It 
is  essential,  however,  for  him  to  have 
complete  mastery  of  the  techniques 
required  in  using  it.  He  needs  to  know 
not  onlv  what  to  do  but  also  what  to 
avoid.  A  carpenter  must  know  how 
to  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  A  printer 
must  know  how  to  set  type  accurately. 
A  draughtsman  must  be  able  to  con- 
vert a  mere  sketch  into  a  mechanical 
drawing. 

The  handwriting  tool  is  no  excep- 
tion. Children  or  adults  may  know  all 
there  is  to  know  about  the  history  and 
the  evolution  of  handwriting,  but  that 
will  not  help  them  to  write.  In  order 
to  write,  they  must  be  able  to  take  a 
pen  or  a  pencil  in  hand  and  make  it 
work  legibly  and  fluently. 

If  handwriting  is  to  be  used  as  a 
tool  of  expression,  legibility  without 
fluency  is  of  little  value,  and  fluency 
without  legibility  is  of  no  value  what- 
ever. Regulated  speed  or  fluency  can 
be  acquired  most  easily  through 
rhythmic  response  and  can  be  intro- 
duced without  sacrificing  acceptable 
standards  of  quality.  A  visit  to 
the  kindergarten  shows  how  much 
more  readily  small  children  respond 
to  fast  music  than  they  do  to  slow. 
In  like  manner  handwriting  done  with 
a  degree  of  speed  excels  in  quality 
that  which  is  done  with  slower  move- 
ment. 

A  long  time  ago,  perfect  copy  \vas 
the  only  criterion  for  measuring 
writing.  Today  good  handwriting  is 
writing  that  is  easy  to  read  and  easy 
to  write.  The  aim  of  handwriting 
teaching  at  the  present  time  is  three- 
fold: first,  to  aid  the  pupil  to  acquu'e, 
with  the  greatest  economy  of  time,  a 
style  of  handwriting  which  is  free  of 
mechanical  difficulties;  second,  to  help 
him  to  attain  an  acceptable  standard 
of  quality;  and  third,  to  help  him  gain 
a  degree  of  facility  sufficient  to  main- 
tain his  skill. 

These  objectives  take  account  of  in- 
dividual differences  in  physical  make- 
up, in  rate  of  learning,  in  amount  of 
practice  needed  to  secure  permanence 
of  learning,  and  in  quality  of  per- 
formance. They  also  make  necessary 
a  reorganization  of  material  so  that 
basic  facts  and  principles  stand  out. 
They  demand  that  diagnostic  study  be 
applied   to   handwriting   as   for   many 


years  it  has  been  applied  to  the  other 
fundamental  subjects. 

The  new  viewpoint  requires  that 
some  of  our  prevailing  ideas  about 
handwriting  be  rejected.  For  example, 
many  adults  hold  the  opinion  that 
handwriting  reveals  character.  They 
admire  the  affected  styles  which  sec- 
ondary pupils  employ  and  label  the 
result  as  individual.  This  notion  in- 
fluences attitudes  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  students  do  not  try  to  ad- 
here to  the  essential  handwriting  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  taught.  Ob- 
viously, in  order  to  retain  a  service- 
able style  they  need  to  look  upon 
handwriting  as  a  tool  for  expressing 
thoughts  instead  of  as  an  indicator  of 
personality  traits.  On  the  other  hand, 
reliable  data  from  the  placement  serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Education 
indicate  that  in  this  machine  age  in 
which  we  are  living  legible  hand- 
writing ranks  high  as  a  determining 
factor  in  placing  candidates  for  em- 
ployment. 


A  handwriting  program,  no 
matter  how  well  planned,  is  not 
complete  without  a  competent 
and  excellent  supervisor  t  o 
whom  the  teacher  may  look  for 
aid,  direction,  and  sympathetic 
understanding. 

MERLE  J.  ABBETT, 

Supt.  of  Schools, 
Fort  Wayne.  Indiana. 


Two  questions  arise:  first,  why  does 
handwriting  fail  to  function,  par- 
ticularly at  the  secondary  level;  and, 
second,  what  can  be  done  to  help 
pupils  retain  a  style  of  handwriting 
suitable  for  daily  use?  Carelessness 
and  the  fact  that  pupils  are  required 
to  write  more  and  faster  after  they 
leave  elementary  school  are  usually 
accepted  as  the  principal  reasons  for 
a  decline  in  the  quality  of  writing. 
The  real  reason,  however,  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  subject  itself.  Hand- 
writing is  a  motor  skill.  In  order  to 
learn  it,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  a 
procedure  common  to  the  acquisition 
of  other  motor  skills  such  as  playing 
a  musical  instrument,  typewriting, 
and  swimming.  The  learner  must  see 
an  advantage  in  learning  it;  he  must 
be  willing  to  acquire  the  facts  and 
work  at  the  principles  involved  until 
he  attains  an  acceptable  standard  for 
judging  his  progress;  and  finally  he 
must  be  willing  to  practice  until 
knowledge  and  skill  function  auto- 
matically. Individual  diagnosis  and 
guidance  in  the  second  and  third  steps 
are  essential  to  economy  of  the  learn- 
er's time  and  effort. 


A  contributing  cause  of  the  present 
dilemma  is  the  great  difference  of 
opinion  which  exists  among  educators 
regarding  the  meaning  of  terms.  For 
example,  legible  means  more  than 
"capable  of  being  read."  Legibility  is 
a  composite  of  specific  elements  such 
as  slant,  size,  and  spacing.  Confer- 
ences between  educators  and  employ- 
ers concerning  the  handwriting  of 
prospective  employees  reveal  this 
need  for  a  common  understanding. 

Obviously  there  must  be  a  shorter 
and  a  more  individualized  method  of 
instruction  in  handwriting  than  that 
which  has  been  employed  in  the  past. 
The  plan  which  is  being  tried  out  in 
the  Baltimore  Public  Schools  repre- 
sents a  practical  attempt  to  teach 
handwriting  so  that  the  pupils  can 
wi-ite  "without  focal  consciousness  on 
the  details  of  the  handwriting."  It  has 
grown  out  of  the  practice  of  collecting 
samples  of  handwriting  periodically 
from  all  of  the  elementary  schools  in 
the  city. 

An  analysis  of  frequently  recurring 
errors  led  to  the  discovery  that  they 
fall  into  seven  groups: 

1.  Faulty  endings 

2.  Incorrectly  made  under  curves 

3.  Mixed   slant 

4.  Failure  to  give  letters  in  the  A 
group    proper    slant 

5.  Incorrect  formation  of  the  initial 
stroke  of  such  letters  as  the  capi- 
tals W,  H,  and  K. 

6.  Incorrect  endings  in  final  h,  m, 
and  n 

7.  Failure  to  make  the  down  stroke 
of  t  and  d  correctly. 

The  nature  of  the  error  in  each  of 
these  groups  formed  the  nucleus  from 
which  the  following  seven  principles 
were  derived: 

1.  End  strokes  as  spacers  between 
words  improve  the  legibility  of 
writing  more  than  any  other 
single   practice. 

2.  Ability  to  make  the  under  curve 
of  the  letter  alone  improves 
the  shape  of  many  related  let- 
ters and  consequently  the  orderly 
appearance  of  written  para- 
graphs. 

3.  The  letters  which  extend  below 
the  line  should  show  the  same 
slant  as  those  above  the  line. 
The  principle  of  parallel  slants 
brings  about  harmony  in  hand- 
writing. 

4.  If  in  making  A  the  swing  is  left- 
ward and  not  upward,  the  slant 
of  the  letter  is  more  likely  to  be 
cori-ect.  Once  the  principle  is 
grasped,  it  improves  not  only  the 
letter  A  itself  but  also  a  group 
of  related  letters. 

5.  Manv    letters    exhibit    an    initial 
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stroke  shaped  like  a  cane.  The 
stroke  consists  of  two  parts,  a 
loop  and  a  down  stroke.  These 
should  be  made  so  as  to  con- 
form to  the  slant  of  the  other 
letters.  There  are  eleven  letters 
to  which  this  principle  applies. 

6.  When  h,  m,  or  n  appear  at  the 
end  of  a  word,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  slur  the  last  two  strokes. 
Emphasis  upon  precision  in  mak- 
ing the  last  down  stroke  in  writ- 
ing these  letters  and  in  the  final 
up  stroke  removes  a  common 
fault. 

7.  The  letters  t  and  d  constitute  a 
special  application  of  the  "1" 
principle.  Once  the  relationship 
of  these  letters  to  the  "1"  prin- 
ciple is  recognized,  errors  in  let- 
ter formation  are  eliminated. 

The  seven  principles  applied  in  the 
order  named  have  become  a  reliable 
guide  for  the  in-service  training  of 
teachers  and  for  the  remedial  in- 
struction of  pupils.  They  help  the  user 
to  improve  his  own  writing  by  elim- 
inating the  most  conspicuous  errors 
first  and  by  improving  simultaneously 
the  general  appearance  of  all  of  his 
writing.  They   supply   the   pupil   with 


a  means  of  self-help  by  aiding  him  to 
locate  and  correct  many  of  his  own 
errors. 

An  important  outcome  of  the  use  of 
these  principles  by  teachers  and  pup- 
ils has  been  the  development  of  a 
diagnostic  guide  which  directs  pro- 
gress on  seven  successive  levels  of 
improvement.  In  the  application  of 
this  guide,  suggestions  are  given  at 
each  step  concerning  what  to  study 
and  what  to  practice  in  order  to  ad- 
vance. Through  the  use  of  the  guide 
pupils  and  teachers  gain  a  familiarity 
with  the  actual  fundamentals  of  good 
writing,  the  basis  of  real  facility  in 
handwriting. 

No  plan  has  yet  been  devised  for 
teaching  a  motor  skill  by  study  and 
observation  alone.  The  most  skillfully 
devised  plan  for  teaching  handwriting- 
even  when  supported  by  adequate 
reference  materials  fail  to  convert 
handwriting  into  a  tool  unless  it  in- 
cludes definite  provision  for  the 
acquisition  of  facility  as  the  final  and 
major  step  in  the  process.  To  this  end 
the  following  procedures  have  been 
found  eff'ective  for  advance  students 
as  well  as  pupils  as  low  as  the  fourth 
grade  level. 

1.  Setting  the  stage  so  that  pupils 


may  be  relaxed  and  sufficiently 
comfortable  to  perform  at  theii- 
best  whenever  they  write. 

2.  Substituting  pencil  for  pen  when- 
ever the  pupil  has  difficulty. 

3.  Noting  for  remedial  practice  any 
lapse  in  the  use  of  the  mechanics. 

4.  Directing    the    practice    of   short 
appropriate  exercises. 

5.  Encouraging  the  pupil  to  use  the 
diagnostic  guide. 

In  addition  to  directing  progress, 
the  diagnostic  guide  is  used  to  evalu- 
ate handwriting  samples.  For  exam- 
ple, if  the  wi-iting  examined  demon- 
strates a  consistent  use  of  even  the 
first  three  principles,  it  will  be  legible. 
The  plan  of  measuring  by  a  few 
specific  principles  has  greater  mean- 
ing to  the  average  pupil  than  match- 
ing his  writing  against  samples  on  a 
handwriting  scale. 

The  chief  merits  of  such  a  unified 
program  with  its  emphasis  on  fluency, 
its  principles  for  the  changing  of  poor 
writing  into  good  writing  and  its 
standards  of  performance  are  its 
simplicity  and  its  effectiveness.  Prob- 
lems of  transfer  and  retention  dis- 
appear when  handwriting  instruction 
becomes  specific. 


-.^^^ 


r^,^U4^' 


These   beautiful   signatures   were   written   by    A.    W.    Dakin  when  he  was  in  his  prime.     They  are  worthy  of  a  place 
in   your  scrapbok. 
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37  th  Anniversary 

(Fiom  "The  State",  Columbia,  S.  C.) 


MRS.  .IKAN  B.  MILLAR 


Mr.  M.  H.  Bowen 

Piesiflent,  Bowen's  Business  College, 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Congiatulations,  Mr.  Bowen,  on 
your  37th  anniversary  as  President 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Bowen's. 

When  a  young  man  37  years  ago 
Mr.  Bowen,"  having  selected  business 
education  as  his  life's  profession,  as- 
sumed management  of  Bowen's  Busi- 
ness College,  which  was  up  to  July  1, 
1904,  known  as  Macfeat's  Business 
College  —  established  in  1892  —  the 
FIRST  business  college  organized  in 
the  two  Carolinas.  "While  this  would 
seem  to  be  a  long  time,"  as  Mr.  Bowen 
expressed  it,  "I  began  teaching  early 
in  life  and  the  work  has  been  so  pleas- 
ant and  my  contact  with  so  many 
thousands  of  ambitious  boys  and  girls 
so  inspiring  the  years  have  slipped 
by  so  rapidly  I  hardly  realize  it  has 
been  but  a  few  years.  Yet  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  I  am  a  pioneer 
in  commercial  education  in  South 
Carolina." 

Mr.  Bowen's  slogan,  "ESTAB- 
LISHED 49  YEARS— AND  BUSY 
EVER  SINCE,"  is  indeed  fittingly  ap- 
propriate. 

Some  of  BOWEN'S  graduates  are 
heard  in  Legislative  Halls;  others 
adorn  the  Judiciary,  and  many  in  the 
Financial  World  are  princes  and  kings. 

When  interviewing  Mr.  Bowen  re- 
cently he  modestly  stated  his  school 
is  now  probably  more  favorably 
known  and  appreciated  than  ever  be- 
fore. It  is  located  in  the  new  UNI- 
VERSAL building  on  the  corner  of 
Sumter  and  Lauiel  Sts.  Larger  quar- 
ters are  used  and  every  facility  is 
offered  for  the  most  complete  mod- 
ernized courses.  Nothing  has  been 
omitted   that  would  add  to  efficiency. 


and  all  students  are  really  enjoying 
their  work  in  school. 

Mr.  Bowen  further  stated  that  the 
demand  for  his  graduates  is  now 
greater  than  he  can  supply.  He  urges 
and  recommends  high  school  and  col- 
lege graduates  to  attend  his  school 
where  the  environment  and  advant- 
ages are  unsurpassed. — The  State. 

"Mr.  M.  H.  Bowen  teaches  hand- 
writing and  is  getting  very  good  re- 
sults. He  states  that  he  enjoys  the 
Educator  and  uses  it  in  his  classes. 
Columbia  is  fortunate  in  having  such 
a    progressive   school    as    Bowen's." 


ARE  YOU  DOING  THE  BEST 
YOU  CAN? 

Dedicated  to  Boys 
It  takes  something  more  than  clothes 
and  looks. 

To  make  what  is  a  REAL  MAN! 
It's  not  what  he  wears,  nor  what  he 
learns  from   books. 

But  does  he  do  the  best  he  can  ? 

If    he's    hit    by    misfortune,   and    sees 
his  plans  fall — 

His  fondest  dreams  fall  through; 
Does     he     sit     down     and     pine,    and 
whimper  and  whine 

Or  keep  doing  the  BEST  he  can 
do? 

It  takes  grit  and  sand,  in  this  day  to 
stand — 

When  disappointment  hits  you  on 
the  chin. 
But    the    fellow    who    can    smile,    and 
grin  all  the  while — 

He's    the   fellow   that's    going   to 
WIN. 

So   why   need   we   cry,    or    moan    and 
then    sigh, 

If   things   don't   all   come   our   way. 
Why   not   hustle  and   work!    Not    one 
minute  shirk. 

Then  things   will   be   better  some 
day. 

0,  you  may  not  pile  up  wealth — but 
you'll  have   good   health. 

You'll  know  you're  doing  the  best 
you  can, 
A   clear   conscience   my   boy,   is   what 
brings  the  joy — 
And    folks    will    say,    "There's    a 
real  Man!" 

— T.    H.    GATLIN. 


Booklet  or  Sheet  Form— Artistic  Designs— 
'Attractive  Covers — Leather  and  Imitation. 
Diploma  Filling  a  Specialty.  Send  for 
Samples   and  Quotations. 

Best    Quality  —  Lowest    Cost 

HOWARD   &    BROWN- 
ROCKLAND  MAINE 


Mrs.  Jean  B.  Millar,  teacher  of 
Penmanship  at  the  Garbutt  Business 
College,  Calgary,  Alberta,  for  the 
past  six  years,  had  her  first  training 
in  this  subject  at  the  Provincial  Nor- 
mal School  of  British  Columbia,  un- 
der the  able  teaching  of  Mr.  MacLean. 
After  coming  to  AllDerta,  she  studied 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Le 
Clair,  one  of  Alberta's  outstanding- 
exponents   of   ornamental   writing. 

During  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
term,  Mrs.  Millar  frequently  has 
more  than  100  students  to  supervise 
at  one  time,  with  the  aid  of  an  assist- 
ant, a  task  that  might  be  impossible 
were  it  not  for  the  keenness  and  in- 
terest that  most  students  have  for  the 
work  that  is  to  prepare  them  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  business  world. 

Mrs.  Millar  is  a  firm  believer  in 
more  stringent  requirements  in  Pen- 
manship for  High  School  students. 
She  knows  through  personal  experi- 
ence what  a  struggle  it  is  to  win 
back  to  a  required  standard  in  Pen- 
manship, after  four  years  of  unsuper- 
vised "scribbling"  in  University.  The 
student  who  in  grade  eight  was  an  ex- 
cellent penman,  often  slips  into  a 
careless  cramped  writer  by  the  time 
he  finishes  Grade  11,  or  12,  and  the 
Business  College  Teacher  has  the 
sometimes  impossible  task  of  undoing 
or  trying  to  undo  in  a  few  short 
months,  all  the  bad  habits  that  have 
developed  during  those  several  years 
in  High  School. 

The  left-handed  student,  too,  usually 
presents  a  hard  problem  in  the  Busi- 
ness College.  So  few  left-handed  stu- 
dents are  taught  to  maintain  correct 
movement  and  correct  position  of 
hands  and  paper.  If  this  has  been 
taught  from  the  start,  the  task  of  the 
teachei'  in  the  Business  College  is 
simplified  a  hundredfold. 


The  Educator 
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A  page  by  C.  P.  Zaner 


A  Course  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 

Follow  This  Course  and  Improve  Your  Skill  in  Business  Penmanship 

ORNAMENTAL  PENMANSHIP 

Ornamental  Penmanship  is  a  beautiful,  enticing  art, — one  which  every  penmanship  teacher  should  study.  Skill 
which  you  develop  in  ornamental  writing  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  other  styles  of  penwork.  It  is  especially 
helpful  for  business  writing.  Then  too,  the  study  of  ornamental  writing  gives  one  a  better  knowledge  of  letter 
forms.  Many  of  the  business  letter  forms  were  derived  from  the  ornamental.  Follow  these  lessons  and  see  how 
much  additional  skill  you  can  acquire. 

Every  one  seems  to  like  beautiful  ornamental  writing.  Learn  to  address  your  envelopes  in  oi'namental,  to  write 
cards,  and  to  do  other  beautiful  things.  It  is  especially  appropriate  around  Christmas  time  when  you  want  to 
do  something  e.xtra  nice. 

You  need  an  oblique  penholder  and  a  Zanerian  Fine  Writer  Pen.  This  is  a  soft  flexible  pen  which  will  stand  a 
lot  of  pressure.  Use  a  good  grade  of  paper  and  ink.  If  you  wish  us  to  help  you  in  selecting  proper  material  we 
will  be  glad  to  have  you  write  to  us.  We  will  be  glad  to  adjust  your  penholders  free  of  charge  if  you  send  them 
to  us  and  specify  that  they  are  sent  for  that  purpose. 


A' 


This  lesson  is  given  to  help  you  to  develop  free  movem  >nt.  Practice  on  the  light  line  copies  first,  then  try  the 
shades.  Study  the  location  of  the  shades  and  the  slant.  You  should  also  study  the  quality  of  line.  In  this  first 
lesson  watch  position,  movement,  and  quality  of  line.    Wj  suggest  that  you  read  the  instructions  for  position  for 

business  writing. 

We  will  be  glad  to  examine  the  work  you  are  doing  and  if  you  request  it,  free  criticisms  will  be  given  to  sub- 
scribers working  on  this  lesson. 


^• 


jC  of  flic  i\'tcrait5'^6inTiri5tratioii  5Micilitj>,>lTncs; 

Tllinoi.'?,  bii-<  ^cvo^^^^  tl>c  nio^f  tntiHul  vciU:;  v>f  |•)i^- 
i^  life  to  puHtc-^cnMcc.hi^  conn fi-vMinb  I)!.*;  follow  men, 
'v.  both  in  time  of  M■>art^lt^  in  ttnxc  of  peace:  an^ 

CrCtt5,  m  Wis  capacity  ajr^lumaqcr  of  tl)c  'Kicilitv  locute^  at 
."Hines,  .l|linoi>.  be  Ims  at  a\\  tiin<is  rcn^ere^  outstanbiiii^  ^ervtce 
to  uiJ  veteriJiu<,  cvei-  coni;ctoiu<  of  the  comfort- of  the  paticntir 
cntru:;te^  to  ht5  care,an^  atull  time>  ^eml^x^ilu^  ^vmpathefic 
a^mint5tJ-at^on  of  the  lawv^^^iantin^  henefiti?  to  veterans  an> 
theix-  ^cpen^eltts;  lm^ 

lllbCrCil^,  un^e^•  bt>  a^mini5tration.the.Kine^Jfaciltt\>lv^5  ma5c 
^\xpi^^trt^c5  in  the  ftcl^  o^n^c^tcinc  an^i5noM••  recOlplf5.c^  a.< 
t_hc  ontsta^^ina  Xxcilih''  of  it.<  hinb:  alf:o,  he  hai=  hcen  responsible 
for  the  ^e^•>elopmen^of  siichsei-viccs  iis  the  t'ancer  Clinic.  the'Di- 
tiipxostic  Center,  an^  consultim\5tafF:  anb  thromthh'^  keen  fore- 
5K^hf  l^n^  nn^er5tan^inl^  as  a  qrearlPbvstcian,  as  uvlLts.~l6minis 
tratoi",  this  jKiciiitv>  will  remain  as  a  pe^nanen^an^ontstan^in^ 
■shrine  to  hii=  efforts;  an5 

CaJ  vCrCil5,  the  Vetera  ns!^^nx  in  is  tration  has^eeme^  itnecessarv 
totransrer  C:oloxiel.Hn^lho>cott  fronx  oxir."^x'ca;  aixb 

4CJ»)CrCCl^.  Ave  leccvttxiac  oxu- loss  in  the  traixsfer  of  an.-•l^nxin 
istrator  of  hi^  abilxK',  posscssin*;  as  he  ^ocs, i-aiv  ipialificatioits, 
inclu^ina  piv>fesstonal  trainini^.svmpathetic  attitu^e  an^  human 
un^ersta^x^ina  of  the  frailties  of  his  fellc»xx''  men;an^ 

111 bCrCl"l5,  these  t|nalificattoJts.  which  ha\x:  en^eare^  hinx  tovctci- 
aixs  as  \vcll  as  all  othei-s  «->hohnow  him.AA-'ill  be  ItUewise  appxvci- 
atc^  xx^hei'cvex-  he  qoes;  thex-cforc.be  it 

|C50llK&,  that  xx-'e  jointlv  an^  xmaninxoxislv  ^o  hex-ebv^  l•ecor^ 
oxix-  htl^hestan&^eepcsf  connnenJ^xtxon  a n^  appreciation  to 
ColoneLHll^^bc>cot^  for  l-)i>  accomplishment,  an^^w  theiv 
foie  S1.>l•ea^  this  resolxition  as  a  pernxanelxt^•ecoJ■^  in  honor  of  a- 
vi,r<!a r^^.^nx iixxsti-a tox;H^hvsictan. ^^ol^ter  l^n^ r^Cxinxa n t  ta riaix. 


^  f/rry/rc/  f'/^r. 


,/r,,t.u 


■iiUrli^ 


A  very  beautiful  piece  of  engrossing  from  the  M.  L.  Harris  Studio,  Chicago,  111. 


FAMOUS  LETTERS 


'^^=^'^>z-d--^/ 


_--^5^^-<5z-^_--i25^^-^-^  a-^2,^e-^i^  £z-<«-z,-i5?i^  ,-;?>?j»-2^i=^>^  ^T:^W-£j^^-t:-«>>'-ze,^i.-j5z::^  ei,^c^  ^.^C^^C^x-^r 


i:z.^d^  ac^. 


This  shows  the  easy,  accurate  writing  which  C.  P.  Zaner  used  in  his  everyday  writing-. 
We  have  seen  hundreds  of  records  made  by  Mr.  Zaner  which  were  in  the  above  style. 
Put  this  specimen  in  your  scrapbook. 
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NOW   IS  THE  TIME! 

By    G.    W.    McGuire,    Vice-President, 

Hill's   Business   University 

Suppose  an  employer  said  to  you  to- 
day: "Repoit  to  my  office  for  work 
tomorrow  morning.  I  will  pay  you 
halfagain  as  much  as  you  have  ever 
earned  before.  If  you  work  earnestly. 
keep  your  mind  active,  and  if  you  are 
ambitious — you  will  not  only  have  a 
permanent,  interesting  position  with 
good  pay,  but  you  will  have  a  chance 
to  build  a  future  of  security  and 
profit." 

You  would  be  enthusiastic  about 
that  position.  Of  course  you  would  be 
eager  to  get  in  there  and  put  that 
job  over.  You  wouldn't  even  think  of 
saying,  "Well  now,  I  don't  know  about 
that.  Believe  I  will  put  it  off  for  a 
while  yet.  Got  to  think  it  over." 

NO!  You  would  be  right  in  there  on 
your  toes,  battling  to  get  the  job 
done  and  put  that  future  over  right 
from  the  starting  gong. 

Well  good  positions  are  open  NOW 
— waiting  for  you  to  be  prepared  for 
them.  Week  after  week  the  Hill's  Em- 
ployment Department  is  receiving 
more  calls  for  graduates  than  we  can 
fill.  There  are  not  enough  competent 
stenographers,  typists,  accountants, 
and  other  skilled  workers  to  do  the 
unusually  heavy  work  of  business  and 
government. 

So  I  say  to  you  who  are  now  at- 
tending Hill's  or  who  are  taking  Hill's 
Home  Study  Courses— NOW  IS  THE 
TIME  to  put  forth  e.xtra  effort,  to 
do  the  best  work  of  which  you  are 
capable,  and  to  "speed  up"  your 
progress  all  you  can  while  keeping  up 
to  the  rigid  school  standards  for 
thoroughness. 

To  you  High  School  Graduates  and 
other  ambitious  young  people  not  now 
in  school— NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO 
PREPARE.  Because  of  the  Unlimited 
National  Emergency,  everywhere  posi- 
tions are  open,  jobs  waiting  to  be 
filled,  promotions  begging  for  those 
who  can  qualify.  I  know  YOU  want 
to  qualify  for  the  IMPORTANT 
WORK  which  will  help  these  United 
States,  and  which  will  help  you  lay 
the  foundation  stones  for  a  life  of 
usefulness,  progress,  and  a  steady 
income  during  the  years  to  come. 
Therefore  I  urge  you  to  make  plans 
now,  and  to  act  upon  them,  so  that  you 
may  be  trained  for  a  good  position. 
Truly,  now  is  the  time! 


The  Reporter  is  a  school  magazine 
published  by  the  Bethlehem  Business 
College,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.  It 
gives  information  regarding  the  school 
and  activities  of  the  pupils. 

We  notice  in  the  back  quite  a  long 
list  of  students  who  are  now  em- 
ployed which  indicated  that  the  school 
is  meeting  with  good  success  in  locat- 
ing its  graduates. 


COM'L  EDUCATOR  DIES 

Morrison  M.  Edgar,  President  of 
Dunsmore  Business  College,  Staunton, 
Virginia,  died  August  5,  1941,  after  a 
prolonged  illness  of  several  years.  Mr. 
Edgar  and  John  R.  Eye  became  part- 
ners in  the  Dunsmore  Business  Col- 
lege in  1921. 

Mr.  Edgar,  at  one  time,  operated  a 
business  college  in  Seymour,  Indiana. 
He  was  connected  with  the  Worcester 
Business  Institute,  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts. Prior  to  that  he  lived  in 
Kansas  and  was  educated  at  the  Kan- 
sas Wesleyan  Institute.  He  started  his 
teaching  career  as  a  public  school 
teacher  in  Kansas. 

The  Dunsmore  Business  College  is 
one  of  the  good,  substantial  schools 
of  the  east.  It  has  enjoyed  a  good 
enrollment  and  many  young  men  and 
women  received  their  business  train- 
ing  in   that   institution. 


\yrite  for  my  free 
book    "How    to    Be- 

Penman".  whicl. 
shows  what  others 
have  accomplishe<J 
by  taking  my  course. 
Enclose  10c  for  oue 
of  my  favorite  peti-;  and  your  name  with  a 
beautiful  flouiisheii  bird  on  a  card.  "Write 
today. 


T.  M.  TEVIS 


Chllllcothe,    Mo 


My  work  is  different.  lOO'^c  orig- 
inal. Scrap  book  specimens,  10c;  25c; 
and  50c.  Fine  flourish  10c;  1  doz. 
cards  25c.  Adjt.  F.  O.  Anderson, 
Hibbing,  Minn.  Official  penman  for 
the  Salvation  Army. 


Write  for  our  new  Free  Book, 
■How  to  Become  a  Good 
Penman."  Enclose  10c  for 
a  Professional  Pen  Point  and 
:ifnlly     writ- 


Wi 


today 


WRITING    AWARDS    GIVEN 
GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  PUPILS 

The  following  was  clipped  from  the 
Winter  Haven  Daily  Chief,  of  Winter 
Haven,  Florida: 

"Awards  in  the  penmanship  contest 
conducted  during  the  past  school  year 
in  Central  Grammar  school  by  the 
Winter  Haven  Tourist  club  were  made 
this  morning  at  the  school. 

Dr.  Fred  G.  Garner  made  the 
awards  based  on  gradings  of  the  stu- 
dent's handwriting  by  the  H.  M.  Settle 
commercial  school.  The  contest  was 
promoted  by  J.  V.  Haring,  handwrit- 
ing expert,  who  is  a  Winter  Haven 
visitor. 

The  prize  winners,  together  with 
their  schools  were; 

Sixth  grade,  Dorothy  Tomlinson, 
South  Winter  Haven  school,  first; 
Foster  Thompson,  Central,  second; 
Betty  Ann  Robertson,  Central,  third. 
Fifth  grade,  Dewey  Touchton,  Cen- 
tral, first;  Blanche  Speer,  Central, 
second;  George  Thompson,  Central, 
third.  Fourth  grade,  Jackie  Jones, 
Central,  first;  Jessie  Ann  Hamilton, 
Central,  second,  and  Connie  Weldon, 
Contral,   third. 

Third  grade,  Robbie  Jean  Tillery, 
South  Winter  Haven,  first;  Joan  Solo- 
mon, Benjamin  Franklin  School,  sec- 
ond; Jeanette  Jones,  South  Winter 
Haven,  third.  Second  grade,  Frankie 
Daniels,  South  Winter  Haven,  first; 
Dorothy  Knight,  South  Winter 
Haven,  second,  and  Geraldine  Dukes, 
Benjamin  Franklin  third.  First  grade, 
Betty    Hathaway,    Central." 

This  was  a  very  successful  contest 
as  it  was  backed  by  the  newspapers, 
teacher,  county  principal.  Parent 
Teachers'  Association  and  principals, 
and  students  of  the  local  schools. 
Much  cheering  was  done  when  the 
prizes  were  awarded.  Each  prize  win- 
ner received  some  cash.  These  prizes 
were  given  for  the  greatest  improve- 
ment in  penmanship  during  the  term. 
Contests  of  this  kind  are  to  be  en- 
couraged because  they  promote  bet- 
ter   handwriting    among    the    schools. 


A  masterful  signature  by  Mr.  Lester,  who  is  now  teaching 
in  Brown's  Business  College,  Bloomington,  111. 
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THE    RQAiAM    ALPHABET 

THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  ALPHABET    IH  EXISTENCE  ^-«h 

ABCDEFGH 

IJKLMNOPQ 

RSTUVWXl 

abcdef  Y  ^ghijklm 
nopqrstuvwxyz 

JL  X  THE  CAPITALS  Are  •/ 

DRAWN.  FROn  A  PHOTOGRAPH  OP    THE    IKSCRIPTIOM  OR  THE 
BASE  OF  TRA jail's  COLUnK/ROnE.»^  ANSELon.RAssu.GREENw.cH,coNN. 


Every  student  of  penmanship  and  engrossing  should  study  the  Roman  alphabet.     Pencil  this   alphabet   twice  the 
size  as  the  above.     Draw  head  and  base  lines   and   penc:l  and  erase  until  you  get  the  proper  forms. 


One  of  L.  Madarasz's  dashy  specimens 
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Clxvxr  rc:^S^^(<>ll^  '\y<A<>X%7^<f  ?OT^\lJxS: 


CC/^ 


DESIGNING  AND 
ENGROSSING 

By   E.  L.  I5R0WN 
Rockland,  Maine 


Herewith  is  shown  a  bit   of  letter- 


ing showing  a  style  adaptable  for 
many  purposes,  including  headings, 
start-words.  Of  course  the  letters 
must  first  be  carefully  outlined  in 
pencil,  with  special  attention  to  size 
and  spacing.  As  we  have  stated 
many  times  a  drawing-board  and  T- 
square  are   essential  parts  of  an   en- 


grosser's outfit.  Rule  edge  of  let- 
ters aiming  to  have  all  parts  of  let- 
ters of  uniform  width.  Retouch  with 
a  common  pen. 

The  small  lettering  shows  a  good 
free  hand  style  suitable  for  many  pur- 
poses where  speed  and  legibility  are 
desirable. 


/  ^oo^ 


^7'  '7 


This  business  writing  was  from  the  pen   of  C.   Spencer   Chambers  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Mr.  Chambers  spent  some 
time  in  Columbus  this  past  summer. 
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Assuming  that  you  have  made  up 
youv  mind  as  to  what  you  want  to  do, 
and  have  planned  to  make  a  success 
of  your  life,  you  must  DARE  to  cairy 
out  vour  plans.  You  must  DARE  to 
work  hard;  DARE  to  ACCOMPLISH 
in  spite  of  difficulties! 

The  DEVELOPMENT  of  one's 
BRAIN  and  the  ACQUISITION  of 
SKILL  may  be  compared  with  the 
PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT  of 
one's  BODY  and  LEARNING  to  PER- 
FORM PHYSICAL  feats.  You  know 
the  ONLY  way  vou  can  develop  your 
BODY  is  through  the  PROPER  EX- 
ERCISE— and  vou  have  to  do  the 
exercise  YOURSELF.  Likewise,  the 
only  way  vou  can  develop  yourself 
MENTALLY  or  SKILLFULLY  is  by 
YOUR  OWN  EFFORTS  —  no  one 
ELSE  can  do  it  for  you. 

William  H.  Danforth,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  Ralston  Purina 
Company  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  wrote 
an  interesting  book,  entitled  "I  DARE 
YOU!"  in  which  he  tells  this  story 
on   himself: 

"As  a  small  boy  I  lived  in  the 
country,  surrounded  by  swamp  lands, 
and  contracted  chills  and  fever  and 
malaria.  When  I  came  to  the  city  to 
school,  I  was  sallow-cheeked  and  hol- 
low-chested. One  of  my  teachers  was 
a  'HEALTH  crank,'  and  one  day  he 
said,  'I  DARE  vou  to  be  the 
HEALTHIEST  boy  in  the  Class!' 

"That  brought  ME  up  with  a  JAR! 
Around  me  were  boys  all  STRONGER 
and  more  ROBUST  than  I.  To  be  the 
HEALTHIEST  boy  in  the  Class,  when 
I  was  THIN  and  SALLOW,  and 
imagined,  at  least,  that  I  was  full  of 
SWAMP  POISONS— why,  THE  MAN 
WAS  CRAZY!  But  ...  I  was  brought 
up  to  TAKE  DARES.  His  voice  went 
on  and  he  pointed  directly  at  ME! 

"  'As  he  talked,  something  seemed 
to  happen  inside  me,'  said  Mr.  Dan- 
forth. 'My  blood  was  up.  It  answered 
the  dare  and  surged  all  through  my 
body  into  tingling  finger  tips  as 
though  itching  for  battle! 

"I  CHASED  the  poisons  out  of  mv 
SYSTEM!  I  built  a  body  that  has 
outlived  and  outlasted  most  of  my 
classmates!  Since  that  day  I  haven't 
lost  any  time  on  account  of  sickness. 
You  can  imagine  how  often  I  have 
blessed  that  teacher  who  DARED  a 
SALLOW-CHEEKED  BOY  to  be  the 
HEALTHIEST   in  the   Class." 

That  ea]-ly  e.xnerience  developed  the 
"I-DARE-YOU"  habit,  or  philosophy, 
with  Mr.  Danforth,  and  he  has  used 
that  THEORY  throughout  his  suc- 
cessful business  career  as  a  means  of 
developing  SALESMEN,  SECRE- 
TARIES, and  EXECUTIVES 


Continuing,  Mr.  Danforth  says: 

"My  life  in  business  and  my  con- 
tacts with  young  people  have  con- 
vinced me  that  the  world  is  full  of 
UNUSED  talents  and  LATENT  abil- 
itv.  The  reason  these  talents  lie 
BURIED  is  the  INDIVIDUAL  hasn't 
the  COURAGE  to  DIG  THEM  UP 
and  USE  them!  Everybody  should  be 
doing  BETTER  than  he  is,  but  only 
a  few  DARE! 

"Prospectors  for  GOLD  tell  us  that 
GOLD  is  where  they  FIND  it.  It  may 
be  in  the  bed  of  a  river  or  on  the 
mountain  top;  and  prospectors  for 
COURAGE  tell  us  the  same  thing. 
The  one  who  DARES  may  be  found 
in  a  cottage  or  in  a  castle — (History 
abounds  with  examples  that  prove 
this)." 

Like  Mr.  Danforth,  I  CHALLENGE 
YOU  to  do  vour  BEST— to  make  a 
SUCCESS  of  your  life!  Once  vou 
DARE,  once  you  STOP  DRIFTING 
with  the  crowd  and  face  life  COUR- 
AGEOUSLY, life  will  take  on  a  NEW 
significance  for  you.  New  FORCES 
will  develop  WITHIN  you!  New 
POWERS    will    manifest    themselves! 

"My  practical  experience  has  con- 
vinced me  that  INNER  GROWTH  and 
BROADENING  PERSONALITY  come 
from  DARING  and  SHARING,"  says 
the  builder  of  the  well-known  Purina 
Company.  "You  DARE  to  use  the 
talents  you  HAVE  and  vou  will  find 
yourself  GROWING  STRONGER— 
physically,  mentally,  and  spiritually!" 

As  an  illustration,  let  me  suggest 
that  you  assign  to  yourself  the  job  of 
writing  an  article  on  some  very  im- 
portant subect,  in  order  to  help  other 
people  in  some  way.  You  will  imme- 
diately find  yourself  referring  to 
books  or  any  other  material  you  can 
find  on  the  subject,  and  you  will  like- 
wise find  yourself  engrossed  in  deep 
thought.  Finally,  you  will  asemble  all 
your  facts,  and  express  yourself  in  the 
best  language  you  know  how — all  of 
which  will  naturally  contribute  to 
your  MENTAL  GROWTH  or  DE- 
VELOPMENT. 

"You  MULTIPLY  your  daring  a 
hundred-fold  by  SHARING  ITS 
FRUITS.  You  give  your  life  away"— 
in  service  for  others,  for  instance — 
"and,  behold,  a  richer  life  comes  back 
to  YOU!  In  other  words,  you  have 
to  GIVE  to  GET!"  That  is  the  Law 
of  Compensation.  Qualify  vouiself  to 
give  something  WORTH-WHILE  t<i 
the  WORLD,  and  the  WORLD  will 
give  you  something  WORTH-WHILE 
in  return.  In  preparing  yourself  for 
success,  also  learn  to  he  a  good  citi- 
zen. If  you  do  great  things  for  your 
NEIGHBORS    and    your    COMMUN- 


ITY,  then   they  will   do   great  things 
for  YOU. 

You  are  also  going  to  find,  as  you 
go  along,  if  you  wish  to  GROW  and 
go  FORWARD,  vou  must  be  OPEN- 
MINDED,  OPTIMISTIC,  and  EN- 
THUSIASTIC. You  must  listen  to  the 
fellow  who  has  something  WORTH- 
WHILE to  say,  and  you  must  read 
good  books  and  magazines  for  in- 
formation and  inspiration.  You  must 
read  the  daily  papers,  to  keep  in- 
formed about  conditions,  generally — 
to  be  a  well  informed  person  and  en- 
joy the  confidence  and  respect  of  your 
neighbor  and  your  fellow-man. 

You  should  make  all  the  CON- 
TACTS you  can;  mix  and  mingle  with 
other  people — get  to  know  them  bet- 
ter and  let  them  know  you.  You  should 
attend  Sunday  School  and  Church — 
and  never  lose  an  opportunity  to  hear 
good  speakers  and  inspiring  music. 
You  should  avail  yourself  of  the  op- 
portunity to  join  various  organiza- 
tions that  will  be  helpful  to  you  as 
you  go  down  life's  highway. 

You  will  observe  that  we  have  left 
the  impression,  so  far,  that,  in  spite 
of  the  BIG  WAR  that  is  being  waged 
in  Europe  at  the  present  time,  we 
expect  things  to  continue  to  go  for- 
ward in  this  country.  Certainly,  we 
do!  We  believe,  in  the  end,  RIGHT— 
not  MIGHT— will  SURVIVE!  Then 
too,  we  are  reminded  that  NAPOLEON 
had  the  World  at  his  feet  for  FOUR 
years — yet,  when  he  died,  the  World 
was  going  on  its  way  as  if  he  had 
never  lived. 

We  DO  feel  that  we  should  be 
thankful  to  GOD  that  we  are  AMERI- 
CANS, living  under  a  Democracy  that 
has  built  the  GREATEST  religious, 
industrial,  financial,  and  peace-loving 
Nation  in  the  World — a  Nation  that 
has  been  and  still  is  the  envy  of  all 
other  Countries  on  Earth — a  Nation 
in  which  you  will  find  more  Church- 
going,  God  fearing  people  than  are 
to  be  found  in  any  other  Country  in 
the  world.  Surely,  the  Lord  will  con- 
tinue to  GUIDE"  US  and  PROVIDE 
OPPORTUNITIES  for  those  who 
"bless  His  Name,"  LOOK  AHEAD, 
and  try  to  HELP  THEMSELVES. 

In  this  connection,  we  should  like 
to  remind  you  that  EDUCATION  will 
develop  your  VISION,  TRAINING 
will  develop  vour  SELF-CONFI- 
DENCE; and  the  TWO  will  STIMU- 
LATE your  AMBITION— make  vou 
want  to  QUALIFY,  become  PRE- 
PARED, and  DARE  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  OPPORTUNITIES  as  they 
present  themselves  or  CREATE  new 
opportunities  for  yourself.  Always 
keep  in  mind  that,  only  as  vou  are 
able  to  render  a  SPECIFIC  'service, 
or  a  service  to  the  World  for  which 
there  is  a  DEFINITE  demand,  will 
you  be  able  to  SUCCEED— go  FOR- 
WARD! 

I  want  to  quote  a  little  story  here 
that  may  be  of  interest  to  you:  "At 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  a  certain 
young  man  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  set 
out  to  get  a  foot-hold  in  the  business 
world.  But  jobs  were  hard  to  get — so 
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the  young  man  returned  each  evening 
to  his  doUar-a-week  boarding  house, 
footsore  and  discouraged  .... 

Determined,  above  all  else,  to  make 
GOOD  ....  he  decided  to  make  one 
LAST  try  for  a  job.  Finally,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  wholesale  forwarding  con- 
cern replied,  gruffly,  'Dunno,  Sonny. 
Come  back  after  I  have  had  my  din- 
ner and  you  may  get  a  chance.'  He 
returned  and  was  hired  as  an  errand 
boy.  At  the  end  of  FOURTEEN 
WEEKS— nearly  three  and  one-half 
months — he  received  $50  for  his  work. 
Then  he  was  promoted  to  assistant 
bookkeeper  at  $25  per  month." 

That  was  John  D.  Rockefeller,  and 
the  year  was  1855!  He  earned  the 
respect  of  business  men  and  bankers, 
and  looked  into  the  FUTURE.  When 
the  oil  indstry  came  into  being,  he 
saw  its  possibilities  and  DARED  to 
engage  in  IT.  Be  became  the  "World's 
richest  man"  during  his  life  time, 
and  gave  millions  of  dollars  to 
churches,  schools,  hospitals,  and 
charity. 

The  history  of  American  business 
and  industry  records  many  similar 
stories.  In  practically  every  case 
the  individual  had  difficulty  in  getting 
started  ....  but  his  ambition,  faith 
and  determination  carried  him  on- 
ward and  upward. 


It  is  the  GLORY  of  AMERICA  that 
her  leaders  have  often  sprung  from 
the  humblest  walks  of  life.  Every 
American  boy  is  a  potential  PRESI- 
DENT or,  at  least,  a  LEADER  in 
industry,  education,  or  public  life. 
Every  American  girl  may  carve  out 
a  career  for  herself  if  she  so  de- 
sires. There  are  scarcely  no  limits 
to  which  either  may  rise,  if  he  or 
she  has  the  ambition  and  persistence. 

If  you  really  WANT  to  get  some- 
where—be a  SUCCESS— you  should 
live  a  CLEAN  life,  show  that  you 
have  AMBITION  and  DETERMINA- 
TION, let  the  world  KNOW— by  your 
efforts  and  actions — that  you  WANT 
to  do  something  worth-while,  keep  on 
TRYING  TO  help  yourself,  and, 
sooner  or  later,  you  WILL  find  a 
WAY!  Yes,  someone  will  HELP  you. 
or  something  will  OPEN  UP,  that 
will  enable  you  to  "make  your  dieanis 
come  true" — to  REALIZE  your  fond- 
est ambitions. 

IN  CONCLUSION,  I  should  like  to 
quote  a  little  statement  credited  to 
the  late  Calvin  Coolidge  that  has  been 
a  great  help  to  me  and  which  may 
also  help  vou.  The  title  of  it  is, 
"PRESS  ON": 

"Nothing  in  the  world  can  take  the 
place  of  PERSISTENCE.  TALENT 
will  NOT;  nothing  is  more  COMMON 


than  UNSUCCESSFUL  men  with 
TALENT.  GENIUS  will  NOT;  UN- 
REWARDED genius  is  almost  a 
proverb.  EDUCATION  —  although 
essential  —  WILL  NOT;  the  World  is 
FULL  of  Educated  DERELICTS. 
PERSISTENCE  and  DETERMINA- 
TION, alone,  are  OMNIPOTENT.  The 
watchword  'PRESS  ON'  has  solved— 
and  always  WILL  solve— the  PROB- 
LEMS OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE." 

So  ....  I  CHALLENGE  vou  to 
LOOK  into  the  FUTURE,  USE  your 
IMAGINATION,  PREPARE  vour- 
.selves  and  "PRESS  ON!" 


DIPLOMAS 


AMES  AND  ROLLINSON 

50  CHURCH  ST. -NEW YORK. 

I-  ONE  ORATHOUSAND-IOOO 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

Script    Specialists    for    Engraving    Purposes 
P.  O.  Drawer  982  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model 
illustrations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  busi- 
ness forms :  works  on  correspondence, 
arithmetic,  and  for  readers,  spellers,  etc. 
By  appointment  only. 


A  series   of  dashy   signatures  by  F.   B.  Courtney. 
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Lessons  in  Roundhand 


///  ////// 


/r 


/>/,>/.•>/ 


/r  V\ 


/'./'/////'/'//' 


/  -if  -i/  -if^f  ^f  >/ 


Use  %  inch  ruled  paper  and  a  Zaneiian  Fine  Writer  Pen.  Do  not  try  to  make  letters  this  tall  with  a  stiff- 
pointed  pen. 

The  position  for  roundhand  is  similar  to  that  as  described  for  business  writing,  with  the  exception  that  the  hand 
may  be  turned  over  on  the  side  forming  a  firm  foundation.  The  movement  in  script  is  slow  and  more  or  less 
finger  movement.    You  do  not  have  to  write  with  a  free  hand. 

In  making  the  i  start  the  shade  at  the  top  by  spreading  the  pen  straight  along  the  head  line.  This  is  made  with 
one  stroke  of  the  pen  and  not  ordinarily  retouched.  A  little  practice  will  soon  enable  you  to  skillfully  cut  the  tops 
square  with  one  stroke.  Come  down  to  the  base  line  and  turn  gracefully  to  the  right.  Raise  the  pen  and  then 
make  the  up  light  line.  Of  course,  try  to  conceal  your  pen  lifting  but  always  raise  the  pen  at  the  base  line. 
Watch  the  turn  at  the  base  line.    It  should  be  curved  even  on  both  sides. 

The  first  stroke  of  the  n  and  m  is  the  same  as  the  i  reversed.  In  practicing  the  i's  and  m's  turn  the  paper  upside 
down  frequently  and  see  how  nearly  even  you  get  the  top  and  bottom  turns.  Hit  the  head  and  base  line  each 
time.    Carry  the  shades  from  one  line  to  the  other.    Avoid  wedge-shaped  strokes. 

Script  is  unlike  business  writing  in  that  the  movement  is  slow  and  therefore  in  making  the  beginning  and  ending- 
strokes  use  a  slow  movement.  Finish  the  letters  as  carefully  as  you  make  the  shades.  Watch  the  slant  and 
weight  of  shades. 

In  this  lesson  give  special  attention  to  the  finish  of  the  v,  w,  and  r.  This  is  a  good  lesson  on  turns.  Let  us  see 
what  you  can  do  with  it. 


RETIRED 

I.  H.  Carothers,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
retired  from  active  school  work  in 
the  Capital  City  Commercial  College. 

Mr.  Carothers  was  at  one  time  a 
student  in  the  Zanerian  College,  hav- 
ing taken  work  from  Mr.  Zaner  and 
Mr.  Kelchner.  He  spent  forty  years 
with  the   C.C.C.C. 

Even  though  Mr.  Carothers  is  re- 
tired, he  still  enjoys  filling  in  dip- 
lomas and  doing  penwork,  and  has 
laid  in  a  stock  of  lettering  pens,  etc. 
Once  you  get  penmanship  in  the  blood 
you  can't  quit. 


ENGROSSING  IS  GOOD 

When  sending  in  a  package  of  speci- 
mens for  Certificates,  W.  S.  Cham- 
berlain, Secretary-Treasurer  and  pen- 
man of  Eaton  &  Burnett  Business 
College  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  states:  "I 
have  not  had  a  let-up  in  my  engross- 
ing work  for  six  months  and  I  am 
getting  quite  tired.  I  want  to  get  out 
and  play  golf." 

We  hope  that  many  of  our  readers 
have  experienced  the  same  conditions 
in  engrossing. 


James  H.  Webb  of  Meridian,  Mis- 
sissippi, who  has  won  our  Business 
Writing,  Advanced  and  Ornamental 
Certificates,  has  recently  been  awarded 
a  Professional  Certificate.  The  Pro- 
fessional Certificate  is  granted  to  very 
few  people.  The  standards  for  this 
Certificate  are  very  high. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Webb  upon 
his  excellent  penmanship.  If  he  con- 
tinues at  his  present  I'ate  of  progress, 
he  will  develop  into  one  of  the  very 
finest  professionals. 
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Jn3IIrimtriHiit 


Jn  ?iis  infinite  UMi'doin  lbc"tlv\U'cnlyMl)crh(i5!'\H'n  tilio  remove 
"^'      from  oiir  inicl>*l:  our  e^tccincd  and  loijal  jricml  iind  j)y*votl>n^ 

se:xiqr  oeAcox 

lm\m  IHiiiiirinBint 

HJIii?War 

&  IIh'  incrokrs  of  Kural  iodijc,  t^:J^<N  tV^K.  feel  luitl)  dccp^ 
^l<o»nwr  Ibc  \c>$$  of  a  true  and  iiobic  friend,  a  faiH)fal  co- 
U'OTkor,  a  ^•}imnch  and  loxjal  spirir.ewrreadii  inlimeirofnoed 
and  \oho?e  council,  5upporltind  luis'don?  u>ere  never  failinij; 
one  u4)o  UHT5  hc>noivd,re.<].xvlcdand  k'loved;  tiiercj-ovo  be  i^ 

llCrthtllh  *  ^'^'^'  "^*''*'*'  i\volulion„<  K'  enl'orcd  in  Hio  minuter  <>f 
UMliiJl  U .  i^ivdl  iodgc„^.:Uv^^:?K,.and  lhahico].H|  of^aiJ 
resolutions' be  ^enKi.^  an  expression  ofdeepe5['5ipnpallH|,  lo  llx 
n\Mnbcr>  of  Jl)e  I'eloued  f(im\\\f. 


CAr, 


-r- 


fSecreta  ri^- 


a..  J.. 


(/ 


A  memorial  engrossed  by  the  Martin  Diploma  Co.,  Boston. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

20 

21 

readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit. 

peciallv    in   books   of    interest    and    value 

mmercial     teachers     includinff     b«oks     of 

22 

educational    value    and    books    on    bus- 

.).» 

subjects.     All    such    books    will    be    briefly 

"*" 

ed    in    these    columns,    the    object     being 

e  sufficient    description   of    each   to    enable 

eaders    to    determine    its    value. 

Consignment   Sales 

Departmental   Purchases  and 

Sales 

The  Voucher  System 

The     Better    Homes     Corporation 

Practice    Set 


20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Ac- 
counting, Eighteenth  Edition,  Sec- 
ond-Year Course,  by  Paul  A.  Carl- 
son. Director  of  Commercial  Educa- 
tion. State  Teachers  College,  White- 
water. Wisconsin,  Alva  Leroy 
Prickett,  Head  of  Accounting  De- 
partment, School  of  Business,  In- 
diana University,  and  Hamden  L. 
Forkner,  Professor  of  Education, 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Business  Education,  Teachers  Col- 
lege. Columbia  University.  Pub- 
lished by  South-Western  Publishing 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cloth 
cover,  532  pages. 

The  second-year  course  of  "20th 
Century  Bookkeeping  and  Account- 
ing" is  planned  to  continue  in  logical 
order  the  further  development  of  ac- 
counting principles  and  their  appli- 
cation. It  is  intended  for  three 
classes  of  students:  (1)  those  who 
desire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  book- 
keeping and  accounting  in  order  to 
secure  and  to  hold  a  business  posi- 
tion; (2)  those  who  plan  to  continue 
the  study  of  accountancy  as  a  pro- 
fession; and  (.3)  those  who  desire  a 
thorough  understanding  of  bookkeep- 
ing and  accounting  in  preparation  for 
managerial  and  executive  positions  in 
business. 

The  Table  of  Contents  is  as  follows: 
Chapter 

Part    I— Efficient    Methods   in 
Bookkeeping 

1  Columnar   Purchases  Journals 

2  Columnar  Sales  Journals 

3  Columnar  Cash  Journals 

4  Columnar  General  Journals 

5  Controlling  Accounts 

6  Preventing,  Finding,  and  Correct- 
ing Errors 

Part    II — Partnership   Accounting 

7  Formation  of  Partnerships 

8  Division    of    Partnership    Profits 
and  Losses 

9  Reorganization     and     Liquidation 
of  Partnerships 

10  Ramsey,    Griswold,      Kane   Prac- 
tice Set 

Part  III — Adjustment  of 
Accounts 

11  Accruals  and  Deferred  Items 

12  Depreciation  and  Depletion 

13  Uncollectible  Accounts  and  Notes 

Part    IV — Corporation 
Accounting 

14  Proprietorship  in  a  Corporation 

15  Organization  of  a  Corporation 

16  Corporate   Records 

17  Corporate   Financial   Reports 

Part   V — Accounting  for 
Purchases  and  Sales 

18  C.  O.  D.  Sales  and  Purchases 

19  Installment  Sales 


Part    VI — Manufacturing 

Accounting 

24 

Records  of  a  Manufacturing  Busi- 

ness 

25 

Reports  of  a  Manufacturing  Busi- 

ness 

Part   VII — .Vnalysis  of 

Reports 

26 

Numerical    Classification    of    Ac- 

counts 

27 

Ratio   Analysis   of   Financial   Re- 

ports 

28 

Comparative  Reports  and  Graphs 

29 

Business  Budgets 

Appendix — Supplementary     Prob- 

lems 

General  Business,   Fouith   Edition,  bv 
Ernest    H.    Crabbe,    Editor,    South- 
Western   Publishing   Company,   and 
Paul    L.    Salsgiver,    Associate   Pro- 
fessor, Division  of  Commercial  Edu- 
cation,    Boston     University.       Pub- 
lished   by    South-Western    Publish- 
ing    Company,      Cincinnati,      Ohio. 
Cloth  cover,  726  pages. 
GENERAL    BUSINESS    is    recom- 
mended for  courses  often  described  as 
introduction  to  business,  junior  busi- 
ness,   elementary    business,    everyday 
business,  or  general  business.     In  the 
previous  edition  of  GENERAL  BUSI- 
NESS, emphasis  was  placed  on  those 
general,   nontechnical   values   of  busi- 
ness   information    that   are   useful    to 
everyone    regardless    of    his    occupa- 
tional  interest.     This,  the  fourth   edi- 
tion, is  a  further  development  of  the 
original    emphasis.    Additional    infor- 
mation  of   general   usefulness   to   the 
consumer  of  goods  and  business  serv- 
ices has  been  added. 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  objectives  that  the  pupil  should 
achieve  through  the  study  of  GEN- 
ERAL BUSINESS  may  be  summar- 
ized somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  funda- 
mental business  practices  that  so 
greatly  affect  the  success  of  indivi- 
duals in  all  walks  of  life.  The  book 
aims  to  develop  good  citizens  by 
teaching  pupils  how  to  be  more  effi- 
cient consumers  of  business  goods  and 
services. 

2.  An  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  business  and  society. 
It  is  hoped  that  pupils  will  acquire 
a  real  appreciation  of  the  services 
that  each  individual  and  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  receive  from  busi- 
ness. An  attempt  is  made  to  teach 
the  mutual  responsibilities  and  bene- 
fits in  tho  relationship  between  busi- 
ness and  society. 

3.  The  acquisition  of  a  basic  back- 
ground for  the  further  study  of  busi- 
ness. Although  the  content  of  the 
text  is  of  general  interest,  pupils  who 
elect  to  continue  the  study  of  busi- 
ness subjects  will  find  that  they  have 


acquired  an  apperceptive  background 
that  will  aid  them  in  mastering  ad- 
vanced business  courses. 

4.  A  better  understanding  of  their 
own  aptitudes,  abilities,  and  interests 
in  the  business  field.  Since  various 
fields  of  business  knowledge  are  open- 
ed, pupils  will  obtain  much  informa- 
tion and  experience  that  will  enable 
them  to  make  intelligent  decisions  in 
planning  their  school   programs. 

These  objectives  and  the  content  of 
the  book  are  in  line  with  the  definite 
development  of  a  course  in  junior 
business  training  that  can  be  offered 
(a)  as  a  required  course  in  the  core 
curriculum  for  all  pupils,  (b)  as  a 
required  course  for  commercial  pupils 
and  an  elective  for  other  pupils,  or 
(c)  as  a  required  course  for  commer- 
cial pupils.  It  is  definitely  designed 
for  the  first  course  in  business. 


Leaders  in   Education,   by   J.   McKeen 
Cattell,   Jacques   Cattell   and    E.   E. 
Ross.      Published    by    The    Science 
Press.  Lancaster,  Pa.     Second  Edi- 
tion, Cloth  cover,  1134  pages. 
Leaders    in    Education   was    started 
by   the   editor   of   School   and   Society 
in    1915    when    he    began    to    compile 
card  indexes  and  data  regarding  those 
in  America  whose  assistance  might  be 
of  value  in  the  work  of  the  journal. 
The    directory    is     concerned    with 
the  whole  of  education  from  the  nurs- 
ery school  and  before  to  the  ability  of 
the   septuagenarian   to   learn.     It   in- 
cludes     libraries,      museums,      social 
agencies   and   other   activities   outside 
the  standardized  schools  and  colleges. 
The   separation  in  work   and   interest 
between  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion   is    particularly   unfortunate,    but 
there  are  innumerable  aspects  of  edu- 
cational work  that  need  coordination. 
An    adequate    biographical    directory 
may  in  a  modest  way  emphasize  and 
promote   the   unity   of   education   and 
contribute  to  its  advancement. 

It  was  planned  to  include  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  book  biographical 
sketches  of  about  10,000  of  those  in 
North  America  who  have  done  the 
most  to  advance  education,  whether 
by  teaching,  administration,  publica- 
tion or  research.  The  number  of  en- 
tries exceeds  11,000  but  naturally 
there  are  omissions,  if  only  because 
there  are  some  who  will  not  reply  to 
requests  for  the  information  needed. 
The  editor  was  especially  anxious  to 
obtain  the  records  of  those  who  had 
done  exceptional  work  as  teachers, 
but  these  are  harder  to  find  than 
those  engaged  in  administration  and 
publication.  A  second  edition  should 
be  more  complete.  In  the  preparation 
of  a  book  of  this  character  the  diffi- 
culties are  greater  and  the  amount  of 
work  involved  is  larger  than  may  be 
commonly  assumed.  The  editor  is 
under  special  obligations  to  Mrs.  E. 
E.  Ross,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
larger  part  of  the  work  of  collecting 
and  editing  the  data. 
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At  the  beginning-  of  each  entry  is 
the  full  name  with  title  and  mail 
address,  the  part  of  the  name  ordi- 
narily omitted  in  correspondence  be- 
ing in  parentheses  in  accordance  with 
the  method  introduced  by  the  editor 
in  1906.  Then  there  follow  the  place 
and  date  of  birth  with  the  educational 
institutions  attended  and  the  degrees 
awarded  with  the  dates.  Positions 
held  are  given  in  some  detail,  the 
present  position  being  in  italics.  Hon- 
orary, temporary  and  minor  positions 
are  "then  recorded,  followed  by  mem- 
bership in  educational  societies.  The 
sketch  concludes  with  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  character  of  activities 
and  publications.  The  abbreviations 
are  intended  to  be  self-explanatory, 
not  being-  carried  far  except  in  the 
case  of  professional  societies,  where 
they  are  commonly  understood. 

Modern  civilization  rests  on  a 
foundation  of  science  and  education. 
The  industrial  applications  of  science 
have  quadrupled  the  productivity  of 
laboi .  permitting  each  to  work  half 
as  long-  and  to  consume  twice  as  much 
as  formerly.  This  economy  of  time 
has  abolished  slavery  and  the  sub- 
jection of  women;  it  has  made  child 
labor  needless;  it  has  made  possible 
universal  education  even  to  the  age 
of  eighteen  or  twenty.  Education  has 
supplied  the  basis  for  a  social  and 
political  democracy.  The  extension  of 
scientific  methods  to  education  and 
society  is  a  modern  advance  to  which 
it  is  hoped  that  some  contribution  is 
made  by  the  weekly  issues  of  School 
and  Society  and  now  by  the  publica- 
tion of  this  biographical  directory  of 
"Leaders   in    Education." 

This  second  edition  contains  about 
17,500  names  and  most  of  the  bio- 
graphical sketches  in  the  first  edition 
have  been  revised. 

The  editors  hope  that  the  book  may 
prove  so  useful  that  there  will  be  a 
demand  for  a  new  edition  at  an  early 
date. 

Theie  are  difficulties  in  including 
in  one  volume  educational  workers  in 
different  fields,  and  this  directory 
aims  to  cover  education  in  a  broad 
sense.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  the  directory,  as  it 
is  of  the  weekly  journal  School  and 
Society.  

How  To  Get  A  Job  and   Hold   It.   by 

Phoebe    Mills.      Published    bv   John 

A.    Smith    &    Staff,   11    Beacon    St., 

Boston,  Mass.  Cloth  cover,  44  pages. 

The  merit  of  any  message  can  only 

be  found  in  its  meaning.     The  author 

of   this   book   has   a   message   for   the 

business  maiden. 

No  guarantee  is  made  that  by  read- 
ing this  book,  any  business  maiden 
anxious  to  succeed  will  find  a  job. 
However,  to  those  business  maidens 
who  do  ponder  over  important  details, 
there  -will  come  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
preciate that  the  secret  of  success  is 
no  secret  at  all.  The  intimate  thoughts 
and  details  related,  which  have  to  do 
with  acquiring  and  keeping  employ- 
ment, will  assist  the  reader  to  vm- 
deistand  the  basic  rules  of  success 
in    modern    business.      A    thoughtful 


perusal    may    very    well    return    divi- 
dends    in     the     form     of     acquiring 
employment  for  the  first  time  or  bet- 
tering the  position  held  at  present. 
The  Table  of  Contents  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  Beginner 

2.  Job   Hunting- 

3.  Employment  Agency  and  Person- 
nel   Office   Procedure 

4.  Interview     With    A    Prospective 
Employei- 

5.  Do's  and  Don't's  for  All  Business 
Maidens 

6.  The  "Over-Forty"  Group 

7.  Employer   Relationship 

8.  How  to  Hold  the  Job  After  You 
Get  It 

9.  When  You  Become  an  Executive 


Steel   Square   Pocket    Book,  bv   D.    L. 

Stoddard,  R.  R.  4,  Box  174,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana.     Sixth  Edition.  Re- 
vised and  Enlarged — 91  pages,   185 
illustrations.  Cloth  Cover.  Size  4x6. 
The  purpose  of  this  little  book  is  to 
present  to  the  carpenter  in  handy  and 
compact    form    for     quick     reference 
simple   and   practical   instructions   for 
solving   many   of  his   everyday   prob- 
lems by  the  use   of  the   steel   square. 
It    illustrates    and    describes   the   best 
practical  methods  of  using  the  squaie 
in   laying   out   all   kinds   of   carpentry 
work. 

Simple  instructions  are  also  given 
for  obtaining  the  cuts  for  hoppers, 
towers,  bi-aces,  trestles,  stairs,  bicycle 
tracks,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  describing- 
various  figures  such  as  octagons,  cir- 
cles, ellipses  and  ovals,  and  for  solv- 
ing many  other  knotty  problems  by 
the  use  of  the  steel  square.  In  fact, 
it  answers  nearly  every  problem  that 
is  likely  to  come  before  the  practical 
carpenter  in  his   daily  work. 

The  many  illustrations  are  clear 
and  show  at  a  glance  how  the  squai-e 
is  to  be  laid  on  the  work  so  as  to  ob- 
tain the  desired  cut.  Everything  is 
plain  and  simple  and  can  be  readily 
understood.  The  methods  shown  have 
all  been  time-tried  by  two  generations 
of  carpenters  and  found  to  be  quick 
ind  accuiate.  Just  lay  out  the  work 
bv  these  rules,  cut  to  the  line,  then 
start  erecting. 

This  new  SIXTH  REVISED  AND 
ENLARGED  EDITION  has  been  boil- 
ed-down to  a  compact  and  handy  size 
to  make  it  convenient  to  carry  around 
in  the  pocket  for  immediate  use.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  this  handy  dollar 
book  will  enable  any  carpenter,  fol- 
lowing its  instruction,  to  save  many 
times  its  cost  in  time  and  material 
in  but  a  few  days  after  he  has  it  in 
use. 


The  McGfiee   Studio 

Makers  and   designers  of 

FINE     DIPLOMAS 

Estimates  furnished 

143   East  State   Street 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


INK    THAT 


Higgins  Eternal  Black  Writ- 
ing Ink  is  a  pure  carbon  ink. 
It  will  last  as  long  as  the  paper 
on  which  you  write  with  it.  It 
is  the  ink  for  all  public  docu- 
ments and  other  permanent 
records  .  .  .  foi  signatures, 
forms  and  photographic  re- 
productions ...  for  formal 
social  usage  ...  for  instruc- 
tion in  penmanship,  where  its 
clarity  and  jet-black  writing 
commend  it  for  training  young 
fingers  to  develop  hand- 
writing of  character.  In  2  oz. 
cubes ;  also  halt  pints,  pints, 
quarts  and  gallons.  Ask  your 
stationer  for  Higgins  Eternal 
Black  Writing  Ink,  and  write 
with   an   ink  that  will   live. 

CHAS.M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

271  NINTH  ST.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


HIGGinS 


BOOK  DIPLOMAS 

Furnished  in  silk  lined  Leather  or 
Near  Leather  Covers.  Gold  Stamped. 
Large  or  small   quantities. 

Send  \oT  samples  and  prices. 

MARTIN   DIPLOMA  CO. 

87    Summer    Street         Boston,    Mass. 
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TWO  WAYS.  TWO  SOULS 

I  know  a   cheerful  little   soul 

Who  never  frets  and  stews, 

She  may  have  times  when  she  is  sad. 

But  never  shows  the  blues, 

She's   heavy   burdens,   too,  to   tote. 

She's  brave  as  she  can  be, 

I   never   hear   her   whine,   complain. 

She  is  s'ood  company. 

I  know  another  soul  that  whines. 

Complains  from  morn  'till  night, 

I  seldom  hear  a  pleasant  word, 

For  things  are  never  right. 

Her  load  is  light,  no  one  depends 

On  her  for  food  and  clothes. 

You'd  think  to  hear  her  talk  that  she 

Is  burdened  with  deep  woes. 

She  may  have  had  her  trials  once, 
No  soul  escapes  them,  quite, 
She  may  have  born  a  heavy  load. 
And  had  to  fight  a  fight, 
She  did  not  fight  it  very  well, 
She'll  have  to  fight  it  yet. 
For  those  must  conquer  who  complain. 
And  ever  fret  and  fret. 

Things    go   from   bad    to   worse    with 

them, 
They  never  find  the  way 
That  leads  along  a  pleasant  road. 
Until  they  learn  to  pray, 


For  guidance,  and  control  of  self. 
Until  they  take  command 
And  quell  the  impulse  to  complain. 
Wrong  seems  at  every  hand. 

But,  once  the  soul  lifts  up  its  eyes 

And  seeks  to  find  its  light, 

Then  things  will  look  quite  differently. 

And  all  things  will  come  right, 

God  gives  us  strength  for  every  task. 

If  we  but  turn  from  ill. 

He  helps  us,  if  we  only  ask. 

And  use  our  Power  of  Will. 

Unless  the  Will  takes  firm  command. 
And   guides  one's   thoughts   and  acts, 
Then  we  run  wild,  like  little  child, 
Please  then  to  face  the  facts; — 
What    comes    to    you   BELONGS    TO 

YOU, 
If  ill — accept  your  due. 
And  change  that  ill  to  good  again. 
You  MUST— IT'S  UP  TO  YOU. 


JUST  TAKE  A  BREATHING  SPELL 
By  Guy  Lockwood 

No  soul  makes  progress  all  the  time. 

There  comes  a  need  of  rest. 
The  feet  that  ever  climb  and  climb 

Will  sometime  lose  their  zest. 
And  then  will  falter  and  go  slow 

And,  finally,  will  cease  to  go. 


To  hold  the  mind  on  some  one  thing 
Without   an   intermission. 

Is  not  the  best  way  you  can  bring 
Forces   in   condition 

To  do  the  thing  you  want  to  do. 

You  must  have  rest — its  best  for 
you. 

To  do  your  task  and  do  it  well. 

Work  hard  while  you  are  working. 

But  you  must  have  a  breathing  spell. 
And  this  best  is  not  shirking'. 

A  change  will  often  rest  the  mind. 
You'll  lose  no  time  by  this,  you'll 
find. 

But  do  not  try  too  many  things. 
Nor  change  one  for  another. 

For  this  no  progress  to  you  brings, 
And  you  simply  smother 

The  light  you  have,  diffuses  its  ray 
And  you  walk  along  a  darkened 
way. 

Do  what  you  do  and  do  it  well. 
When  your  mind  is  weary 

Take  just  a  little  breathing  spell, 
Then  you'll  feel  more  cheery. 

Go  back  then  to  your  task  begun 

AND  STICK  TO  IT  UNTIL  IT'S 
DONE. 


SCHOOL  PAPER 

"The  Beacon,"  Vol.  No.  3,  has  been 
received  from  the  Indiana  Business 
College.  It  was  sent  to  us  by  our 
good  friend,  James  T.  Maher,  man- 
ager of  the  Marion  and  Logansport 
Schools. 

The  Indiana  Business  College,  of 
which  Ora  E.  Butz  is  president,  has 
schools  in  the  following  cities: 

Muncie,  J.  T.  Pickerill,  Manager. 

Logansport,  Sadie  K.   Creery.   Prin. 

Anderson,  C.  R.  Pickerill,  Prin. 

Kokomo,  Robert  H.  Price,  Prin. 

Lafayette,  Roy  H.  Puterbaugh,  Mgr. 

Columbus,  Louise  P.  Brickler,  Mgr. 

Vincennes,  J.  E.  Lawrie,  Mgr. 

Indianapolis,  Fred  W.  Case,  Prin. 

The  Beacon  is  chock-full  of  photo- 
graphs of  former  students  who  are 
now  in  positions.  It  is,  indeed,  a  de- 


lightful group  of  young  people.  The 
envelope  bringing  this  catalog  to  us 
was  addressed  in  Mr.  Maher's  match- 
less ornamental  hand. 

This  successful  chain  of  business 
colleges  believes  in  using  good  pen- 
manship and  is  teaching  each  of  its 
pupils  to  write  a  good,  legible,  hand. 


MILLER  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
CATALOG 

From  the  Miller  School  of  Business, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  we  received  a  high- 
classed  catalog.  It  is  full  of  beautiful 
illustrations  of  schoolroom  scenes, 
etc.,  and  also  contains  a  full  page 
letter  in  handwriting. 

The  Miller  School  of  Business  be- 
lieves in  good  penmanship  and  offers 
a  course  in  business  penmanship.  D. 
D.   Miller   is   the   President. 
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BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 
Professional  Training 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 


IV.  COACHING 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARIAL  — STENOTYPY 

'neol  America'F leading schoolb.  Enro^  anytime.  Resl* 
Ident  Classes;  Home  Study.  FREE  Placement  serrice. 
"  •  pmnln.vmpnt  opnonunities  Success  Book  FREE 
I  HILL'S  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY.  Dept.  D  Oklahoma  City 
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BOOKS  ON   BUSINESS   PENMANSHIP 


the   subject.    No 
1  these  books  are 


The  following  books  are  the  best  to  be  obtained  c 
similar  publications  have  ever  had  such  a  large  sale 
having  today.  One  of  the  secrets  of  the  success  of  many  persons  is  that 
they  are  able  to  advance  themselves  with  the  aid  of  good  books.  This 
ability    every    ambitious    person    should    acquire. 

Persons  who  intend  entering  the  Zanerian  College  will  find  it  greatly 
to  their  interests  to  secure  as  many  of  these  works  as  possible  and 
master  their  contents  before  coming.  By  so  doing  pupils  are  able  to 
complete  the  course  in  the  Zanerian  in  less  time  than  they  otherwise 
could.  Of  course,  the  books  are  not  for  prospective  Zanerian  students 
alone,  but  for  all  who  wish  to  master  the  subjects  treated.  If  a 
number    of    books    are    desired    at    one    time,    white    for    special    prices. 

ZANER  METHOD  WRITING  MANUAL  144 

Is  a  book  on  practical 
business  writing  from  A 
to  Z.  It  contains  a  com- 
plete course  with  clear  in- 
structions. The  copies  and 
instructions  represent  the 
best  efforts  and  thought 
of  those  who  have  de- 
voted the  greater  part  of 
their  life  to  the  cause, 
and  with  this  book  they 
have  solved  the  problem 
of  producing  a  system  of 
writing  which  is  easy  to 
teach,  easy  to  learn,  easy 
to  read  and  easy  to  write. 
The  style  of  writing  pre- 
practical  age.  The  instructions 
raded  and  executed  that  no  one 
The  book  is  not  only  designed 
self-instructor  for  the  home  student  who  wishes  to  improve  his 
ntended   for  the   use  of  high  and  business 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  MANUAL  96 


The    penmanship     ex- 

n    size    than    those    in 
ur    Manual    144. 

The  first  ten  pages 
ontain  numerous  il- 
Listrations.  and  fully 
xplain  the  essentials 
f  success  in  learning 
o  write,  such  as  cor- 
ect  position,  m  o  v  e- 
nts,    speed,    etc. 


In  addition,  it  contains 
ness  forms,  paragraphs, 
terial   for   advanced    penmE 

It  is  intended  for  use  in 
Colleges,  Parochial  School; 
Grades ;    in    fact,    fo 


•itin 


desi] 


It 


Then    follows    a    very 
complete     course     of 
penmanship    copies    and 
instructions      consisting 
of    lo.5    lessons, 
many  pages  of  applied  writing,  such  as  busi- 
letter    writing — a    most    valuable    lot    of    ma- 
lanship    students. 
Junior  and    Senior    High    Schools,    Business 
ial    Departments    and    Grammar 
hools    where    a    neat.    legible,    rapid   hand- 


complete  guide  for  home  students. 


postpaid.   25c.    Per    dozen.    52.40 


are  so  explicit  and  the  copies  so  well  i 
need   gv>  without  a   good   handwriting. 


ship,  but  it 


also    for    teachers    who 


to    prepare    to    teach         better  to   impr 


school    pupils 
penmanship. 

Contains  112  pages  and  is  being  used  widely  throughout  the  country 
by  correspondence  students,  home  students,  high  and  business  college 
students,  as  well  as  by  many  private  schools. 

Price  postpaid.   25c.      Per   duzen.    $2.40 

CORRELATED  HANDWRITING  COMPLETE 
TEACHERS'  MANUAL 


SHORT  CUT  TO  PLAIN  WRITING 

The  book  is  typical  of 
the  title,   a    real    "Short 
Cut   to   Plain    Writing." 
It      is       constructive 
rather   than    revolution- 
ary,     and     refoi-mative 
rather  than  reactionai-y- 
1 1     is    based     upon     the 
idea  that  it  is  better  to 
improve    the    quality    of 
the  writing  rather  than 
change    the    style ;    that 
most  writing  is  poor  on 
the    part    of    a    few    let- 
ters only  and  that  it  is 
the   few    poor   ones    rather   than    to   change   the   good 
,  is  a  book   for  busy   adults  rather  than   for  children  ; 
neither   is   it   intended   for   people    who   are    "sot"    in    their  theories,    but 
rather    for    the    growing,    going,    ambitious,    progressive    people. 

It's   different ;   it's  unconventional ;    it's   stimulating ;    it's   helpful ;    it's 


Crete 


its    suggestions. 

e.    postpaid,    25 


Per    dozen,    $2.40 


FUNCTIONAL  HANDWRITING 


C0MPL.E:TE  TEACHERS  MAr4U_AL 


KSLl 


structions    which    represent    the    very    latest    and 

Methods  from  a  practical  and  theoretical  standpo 

are   by   Frank   N.    Freeman.    Professor   of  Educatii 

versity    of   Chicago,    and   represent  the   results   of   over   twenty 

scientific    investigation    in    the   field   of    handwriting, 


The  Complete  Teach- 
ers' Manual  contains 
.1  series  of  penman- 
ship copies  from  the 
first  grade  through  the 
Junior  High  School 
which  have  never  been 
eiiualled.  They  repre- 
sent some  of  the  very 
best  pen  work  Mr.  E. 
A.  Lupfer  has  ever 
Iiroduced.  The  lover  of 
fine  penmanship  will 
find  many  specimens 
in  this  book  which 
are  worthy  of  a  place 
in    any    scrapbook. 

These  splendid  pen- 
manship copies  are 
accompanied  by  in- 
best  in  Penmanship 
int.  These  instruction; 
al    Psychology 


of 


ill    be    much    interested 


Dr 


This  Complete  Manual  of  248  pages  is  beautifully  bound  in  paper. 
and  is  well  illustrated.  Surely  every  collector  of  penmanship  books  and 
specimens  and  every  penmanship  student  will  wish  one  of  these  books 
for  his   library.  Price,   postpaid,    70c 


A  simplified  practical  course  which  quickly  brings  marked  improve- 
ment   in    any    individual's    handwriting. 

It  begins  by  giving  detailed  instructions  how  to  diagnose  your  hand- 
writing and  then  how  to  practice  to  overcome  the  defects  and  improve 
the  legibility  of  the  writing.  It  actually  makes  you  want  to  write  bet- 
ter. Facsimiles  of  many  business  forms,  formal  invitations  and  book 
reports  are  only   a   few   of   the   interesting   contents. 

Functional  Handwriting,  size  6^X;x8,  132  pages,  is  especially  adapted 
for    regular    classroom    penmanship    and    for    advanced    pupils. 


postpaid.    40c.      Pe 


doz 


$4.00 


ZANER-BLOSER  CO.,       Columbus,  Ohio 
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Published    monthly    except   July    and    August    at    612    N.    Park    St..    Columbus,  O..   by  the  Zaner-Blnser  Company.     Entered  as  second- 
class    matter    November    21.    19.31.    at    the    post    office    at    Columbus.   Ohio,   under  Act  of  March   3,    1879.     Subscription    $1.50  a  year. 
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Engrossing  Supplies 


ZANERIAN   MANUAL  OF  ALPHABETS 
AND  ENGROSSING 


The 

T^NERiAN  Manual 


IJvountrhanD.lrt' 
trrinq.Cnprussim). 


Price,   postpaid,    $2.50. 
PLAIN    USEFUL    LETTERING,    48    pages 


The  greatest  collection 
of  practical  engrossing 
ever  published.  Revised 
edition,  about  one-half 
uf  the  book  being  new 
material  —  the  finest 
work  of  the  kind  ever 
prepared  by  the  profes- 

a'  book  8^3  X  11 H. 
lo6  pages,  containing 
complete  courses  of  in- 
structions in  Round- 
hand,  Broadpen,  Pen- 
.iled  and  Freehand  Let- 
tering, Wash  Drawing 
and  Pen  Drawing.  In- 
structs how  to  make 
Diplomas,  Certificates. 
Title  Pages,  Engross 
Resolutions,  and  pre- 
sents numerous  full- 
I^age  examples  of  pen 
:ind  brush  work  from 
the  leading  engrossing 
masters   of  the  country. 

The  one  indispensable 
book  for  all  engrossing 
artists  and  all  who  wish 
to  learn  practical  and 
profitable  engrossing  or 
lettering.  It  contains  a 
wealth  of  materials  and 


^llllll.iliiiinni i) 


Single    pointed    pen.    9    numbers — 
1,   IVj.  2,  21/2,   3.   3»'2.  4.   5,   and   6 


Double    pointed 


LETTERING   PENS 

These  are  the  pens  that  are 

used  by  engrossers  for  execu-  

ting  the  various  styles  of  let- 
tering. Engrosser's  Text.  Old 
English,  etc..  etc.  For  mak- 
ing or  filling  names  in  diplo- 
mas, engrossing  resolutions, 
for  ledger  headings,  or  in 
fact  for  executing  any  kind 
of  practical,  rapid  lettering, 
these  pens  are  the  best  made. 
There  are  a  few  other  num- 
bers of  these  pens  tha 
mentioned  here,  but  these 
twelve  are  all  any  engross- 
ing artist  ever  has  occasion 
to  use.  Double  Lettering 
Holder     20c 

1  complete  set  of  these  twelve  Pens,  Nos.  1.  I'i.  2.  21,2.  3,  3%.  4, 
5.  and  6  single  pointed,  and  Nos.   10.  20  and  30  double  pointed. 

postpaid     _ _ $  .35 

1  dozen  of  any  numbei-s   (assorted  as  desired)   single    pointed    25 

1  dozen  of  any  numbei-s   (assorted  as  desired)   double    pointed     60 

Less  than  a  dozen   single  pointed  pens.   2   for  5c,  and  less   than   n 
dozen   double   pointed.    5c   each. 

^4  gross  of  any  one  number     single     pointed  pens,  postpaid 50 

1     gross  of  any  one  number     single     pointed  pens,  postpaid 1.75 

\i  gross  of  any  one  number    d.iuble    pointed  pens,  postpaid 1.50 

"INKHOLDER" 

ad   pointed  Lettering   Pens.    But 

ink    dipping    is    necessary    when 

nk-holdor  is  used.   Saves  time  and 

hen     one     has     considerable 

to    do. 

Each.  10  cents. 


INKS 

Zaneiian  India,  Postpai(3  40c 

Zaneiian  Gold,   Postpaid   25c 

PAPERS 

Zaneiian  5  lb..  Express   Coll $1.50 

Zanerian  No,  9,  Express  Coll 8.3 

Artificial  Parchment   (16x21)  6  sheets  post- 
paid      1.50 

Genuine   Sheepskin   (16x21)    1   sheet 

postpaid    2.50 

White  Cardboard  (221/2x281/2)  6  sheets 

postpaid    90 

TEXT  LETTERING  AND   ENGROSSING 
COURSE  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing  Course  will 
train  you  to  handle  a  broad  pen  successfully, 
to  letter  diplomas,  and  do  broad  pen  lettering 
for  all  occasions.  It  covers  in  twelve  lessons 
alphabets  like  the  American,  Unretouched  and 
Retouched  Old  English,  Engrosser's  Text,  Shad- 
ing-, etc.  Teachers  can  profitably  take  this 
course,  as  well  as  those  who  are  going  into  the 
engrossing  business.  Lettering  as  a  business  or 
as  a  sideline  is  very  profitable.  You  can  become 
quite  skillful  by  faithfully  following  this  course. 

Price  of  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course     (including    manual)- $12.00 

Supplies  for  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course   - 2.85 

ADVANCED  ENGROSSING  COURSE 
BY    CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  advanced  Engrossing  Course  supplements 
our  Roundhand  and  Text  Lettering  anci  Engros- 
sing courses.  It  covers  standard  alphabets,  as 
the  Egyptian,  Roman,  Medial,  Old  English,  etc. 
It  covers  the  work  from  fundamentals  of  letter- 
ing to  the  making  of  elaborate  resolutions,  etc.  It 
will  train  you  to  make  initial  letters,  borders, 
scrolls,  alphabets,  resolutions,  memorials,  testi- 
monials, diplomas  and  most  of  the  things  done 
by  en.grossers.  This  course  lays  a  good  founda- 
tion, and  if  after  completing  it  you  desire  to  go 
hi.gher  you  can  attend  the  Zanerian  and  complete 
your  training  in  a  short  time.  The  Text  Letter- 
ing and  Engrossing  course  should  be  taken  before 
the  Advanced  Engrossing  course. 

Price  of  Advanced  Engrossing  Course 

(including  text)    $12.00 

Supplies  for  Advanced  Engrossing  Course..     2.25 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


612  North  Park  St. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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X  i^w  r% 


HOTEL 

M'ALPIN 

'agteatHoieC 


FROM  $3  A  DAY    SINGLE   •   FROM  $4  50   DOUBLE 
LARGE,   BRIGHT   ROOMS,   NEWLY   FURNISHED!      NEWLY 
DECORATED!      EACH   WITH    PRIVATE   BATH! 
2    POPULAR    PRICED    RESTAURANTS 

HOTEL 

M'ALPIN 

BROADWAY  AT  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Undei  KNOTT  Management        JOHN  J.  WOELFLE,  Manager 


X  ^ 

o  a 


h:  o 


rot     /*6    ."EMS 

/2ecteetion  %  «3 
^t  /<e/axation 
^kooie  the  (2kaLiaa 

Here  you  will  find  everything  to  fur- 
ther your  comfort  and  enjoyment — 
outside  ocean-view  rooms  ,  .  .  sun 
deck  .  .  .  beautiful  dining  room  at  the 
ocean's  edge  .  .  .  superb  cuisine  .  .  . 
varied  sports  .  .  .  and  entertainment. 
You'll  like  your  fellow  guests  .  .  .  and 
the  delightfully  friendly  atmosphere 
of  The  Chelsea. 


Special    WeelclY  Rales. 


ATLANTIC   CITY 

lOCl  HIllMAN  ■  J.  CHRISTIAN  MVEDS  ■  JULIAN  A.  HIUMAN 


PENMANSHIP 

Let  Us  Help  You  Now 

CHECK   ITEMS  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN 
AND  MAIL  TO  US 

Send  catalog   of  Zanerian   College   of   Penman- 
ship. 

S  end    information    regarding    Correspondence 

Work  in  Penmanship. 

Send  information  about  Stock  Cuts. 

Send    catalog   of   Penmanship   Books   and   Sup- 
plies. 

Send   catalog   of   Penmanship   Books   and    Sup- 
plies for  schools. 

Name     - 

Address     


■  Co/umbus.  Ohio 
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THE    FAVORITE   OF   THOUSANDS 


HOTEL 

MARK  TWAIN 

Solid  comioit  and  real  luxury  at  populai 
rates  make  the  Mark  Twain  the  preferred 
hotel  in  St.  Louis...  Modern, comfortable, 
air  conditioned  sleeping  rooms  and  an 
ideal  location.  Visit  the  Steamboat  Cabin 
Coffee  Shop  and  Old  English  Tap  Room. 


E.  A.  lEACH,   MANAGER 


300  ROOMS 

ST.  LOUIS 

Newest  Downtown  Hotel 


ONE  OF  THE  ALBERT  PICK  HOTELS 


^^  o(  ^«^i? 


/    cAlewlorks  Jropular 


HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


44"T0  45™STS.AT8«AVE 
OUR  CHOICEST  ROOMS  From 

1400  ROOMS  each  with 
Bath,  Servidor,  and  Radio. 
Four  fine  restaurants 
awarded  Grand  Prix  1940 
^y'^Culinary  Art  Exhibition 
^^  MARIA  KRAMER 

"»CX  PSCSIOCNJ 

jg*  John  L.  Morgan 

•^iu  Gen.  Mgr. 

Ur*^  HOTCL  EDISON 


4»Mf  OHNeRSHIP 


WTa^l!ni11ll2i: 


IN  THE  CENTER  OF  MID-TOWN  HEW  YORK 


SUCCESS   DRILLS   IN 
TOUCH   TYPEWRITING 

By   CHARLES   E.    BATEN,   Principal 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Public  Night  School 
Spokane,    Washington 

A   complete   course   especially  designed 

for  business   schools   and 

evening  classes. 

Important  Features   .... 

Bold  type,  well  spaced,  easy  to  read  and 
follow  even  in  poorly  lighted  classrooms. 

Exercise  carefully  developed  to  produce 
high  speed  and  superior  skill  in  the  mini- 
mum time. 

Each  exercise  has  a  specific  purpose,  and 
instructions  are  reduced  to  simplest  and 
briefest  form. 

Price  50  cents 

Discount  on  quantity 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 


370  Atlantic  Avenue 


Boston,  Mass. 


WHERE  SOUTHERN  HOSPITALITY 
AND   REAL  COMFORT   COMBINE 

HOTEL 

SEELBACH 

A  thrill  awaits  you  at  Hotel  Seelbach-'My 
Old  Kentucky  Home  in  Louisville"-  the 
thrill  of  fine  food,  solid  comfort,  and  down 
to -earth  congeniality.  Make  it  a  point  to 
stop  at  the  Seelbach  for  the  best,  at  low  cost. 

500  ROOMS  WITH  BATH 


WALNUT  AT 
FOURTH  ST. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
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Learn  to  Write  on  the  Blackboard 

A  guide  for  all  who  desire  to  learn  to  write  well  on  the 
blackboard. 

The  book  contains  32  pages,  size  514x6%  inches. 
Good  blackboard  writing  inspires  confidence  in  one's 
ability.    All  teachers  should  be  master  of  this  art.    This 
book  makes  the  work  interesting  and  easy  to  acquire. 

It  is  very  important  that  a  teacher  should  be  a  good 
blackboard  writer.  Indeed,  it  is  more  important  that  she 
write  well  upon  the  board  than  upon  paper,  although  very 
necessary  that  she  excel  in  both.  By  being  a  good  penman, 
she  knows  through  experience  how  much  patience  and  per- 
severance are  required  to  learn  to  write  well.  By  being  able  to  write  well  upon  the  black- 
board, she  can  in  a  short  time  show  many  pupils  how  to  practice  in  order  to  write  well.  And 
by  so  doing  she  can  enthuse  them  so  that  they  may  be  interested,  instructed  and  enthused; 
for  it  takes  all  three  elements  to  lead  a  class  onward  to  success. 

This  volume  is  issued  in  response  to  a  number  of  requests  for  practical  suggestions  in 
presenting  practical  writing  to  classes  from  the  blackboard.  It  is  the  teacher's  chief  and 
most  potent  method  of  showing,  for  there  is  much  truth  in  the  old  saying  that  "Seeing  is  be- 
lieving." 

Blackboard   Writing   $0.25  | 

The  Educator,  one  year  1.50 


Both  for  $1.50 


$1.75 


HOTEL    PH/LADELPHIAN 

Entirely  redecorated  and  refurnished,  including  a  radio  in  every  room. 
Highly  recommended  by  experienced  travelers  the  world  over  for  its 
warm  hospitality-,  its  excellent  cuisine  served  in  comfortably  air-condi- 
tioned restaurants;  its  convenient  location  to  the  business  section;  and 
its  unlimited  parking  facilities.  600  rooms  loith  bath  and  radio  from  $3.00  up. 


DANIEL  CRAWFORD,  JR. 
President  and  General  Manager 


39tli  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 
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Im  CfA£^c  lluuks  PubliM  in  1941 


APPLIED  SECRETARIAL  PRACTICE,  Second  Edition,   by  Gregg ^L80 

SECRETARIAL  TRAINING  RECORDS: 

No.    1    Applying  for  a  Secretarial  Position 2.00 

No.    2   The  Secretary   Receives   Callers 2.00 

No.    3    The  Secretary  at  the  Telephone 2.00 

GREGG  SPEED  STUDIES,   Third  Edition,   by  Gregg 1.50 

GREGG  SPEED  BUILDING,  COLLEGE  COURSE,  by  Gregg 1.60 

GREGG  VOCATIONAL  DICTATION  SERIES: 

Volume  II — The  Clothing  and  Textile  Industry,  by  Berger .40 

CIVIL  SERVICE  TRAINING  FOR  STENOGRAPHERS,  TYPISTS,  AND  CLERKS, 

by  Riemer 1.40 

FUNCTIONS  OF  BUSINESS,  A  Text  for  Consumer  and  Producer,  by  Jones, 

Tonne,   and  Price 1.80 

MOST-USED  AVIATION  TERMS    (With  Shorthand),  by  Baughman  and  Gregg    ,_^  .80 

WORDS— Third  Edition,  by  SoRelle,  Kitt,  et  al. .60 

GREGG  TYPING,  Third  Edition,  by  SoRelle,  Smith,  et  aL 

Book  I,  ^1.32;  Book  H,  ^1.28;  Complete  Course       1-60 

FIFTEEN  MINUTES  A  DAY — Typing  Drills  on  Figures  and  Symbols,  by  Overstreet    _  .48 

TYPEWRITING   SPEED  TESTS    (Spiral   Bound),  by  Bowie .32 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION,  by  Haas 2.00 

THE    GREGG    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston  Toronto  London  Sydney 


DUCATOP 


)E.VOT7ED  TO  PENMANSIilR    ENGROSSING  AND 
BUSINESS    EDUCATION  A  ZANER-BLOSER  CO. 

America's  Only  Handwriting  Magazine 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO,  OCTOBER,  1941 


No.  2 


CONVENTIONS 


E.C.T.A.   NEWS 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  E.G. 
T.A.  has  chosen  the  theme  "Unit 
Planning  in  Business  Education''  for 
the  1942  Convention.  This  topic  will 
provide  a  program  of  special  inter- 
est for  class  room  teachers,  as  well 
as  executives  in  commercial  educa- 
tion. There  will  be  a  special  section 
for  the  private  schools,  as  unit  plans 
for  private  schools  and  high  schools 
must    necessarily    differ. 

The    chairman    for    the    local    com- 
mittees  are   as   follows: 
Registration — Mr.   J.   Raymond  Jack- 
son,  Beacom    College,   Wilmington. 
Banquet — Mr.      George     H.     Hockjr, 

Bard  Avon  School,  Baltimore. 
Entertainment  —  Dr.      Charles      W. 
Reigner,    H.    M.     Rowe     Company, 
Baltimore. 
Publicity— E.  G.  Purvis,  Strayer  Col- 
lege, Washington,  D.   C. 
Information — Mr.    E.    Duncan    Hyde, 
Baltimore   City   College,  Baltimore. 
Tours — Russell  T.   Baker,  Bard   Avon 

School,   Baltimore. 
Kit— Cecelia   B.   Colbert,   Girls'   Voca- 
tional School,  Baltimore. 
Exhibitors — E.     E.    Hippensteel,    At- 
lantic   Citv    High    School,    Atlantic 
City. 
Hospitality — Alice    Wakefield,    Stray- 
er  College,   Washington,   D.    C. 
Hospitality    for    Convention    Wives — 
Mrs.    Clyde    B.    Edgeworth,    Balti- 
more. 
Advisory  — ■  Charles      W.      Sylvester, 
Board    of    Education,    Baltimore. 


Membership  campaign — Mr.  Clyde  B. 

Edgeworth. 
Secretary     of     Committees  —  Charles 

W.      Dudderar,      Boys      Vocational 

School,   Baltimore. 
Corresponding     Secretary     for     Local 

Committee — Elise      M.      Brocknian, 

Strayer    College,    Baltimore. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Heiges,  treasurer,  will 
greet  the  members  in  October  with 
the  regular  membership  bills,  and 
asks  your  help  for  a  prompt  response 
and    in    securing   new    members. 

Mr.  Clyde  B.  Edgeworth  is  greatly 
improved  after  a  summer's  rest  un- 
der  his   doctor's   care. 

Mr.  John  G.  Kirk  is  back  at  his 
desk  after  spending  some  time  in  the 
hospital    during   the    summer. 

The  Executive  Board  will  meet  in 
Baltimore,  October  18,  to  complete 
convention    plans. 


PLANS     FOR     1941     CONVENTION 
OF   N.B.T.A. 

(From  The  Compass,  Burlington,  la.) 

The  National  Business  Teachers 
Association  (formerly  National  Com- 
mercial Teachers  Federation)  will 
hold  its  44th  annual  convention  in 
the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  111.,  on 
Denember  29.  .30,  and  .31,  1941.  It 
will  open  with  a  reception  and  dance 
*i  1,3"  evening.  December  29,  at 
8:30  P.  M.  and  will  close  with  a 
dinner  program  on  New  Year's  Eve 
from  6:00  P.  M.  to  10:00  P.  M.  so 
that  menibei's  may  continue  their 
New  Year's  Eve  celebration  as  they 
see  fit. 


If  reservations  are  made  before 
the  time  of  registration,  single  rooms 
are  guaranteed  by  the  hotel  at  the 
rate  of  $2.50.  Double  rooms  with 
twin  beds  are  guaranteed  at  the  rate 
of  $4.50  a  room.  Reservations  should 
be  made  as  early  as  possible. 

Many  related  and  allied  organiza- 
tions are  holding  their  meetings  at 
the  same  time  as  the  N.B.T.A.  In- 
cluded among  these  are  the  National 
Association  of  Accredited  Commer- 
cial Schools,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Commercial  Colleges,  the 
National  Association  of  Business 
Teacher  Training  Institutions,  Delta 
Pi  Epsilon,  and  many  other  groups. 
Tuesday  evening,  December  30,  has 
been  set  aside  as  an  open  evening  on 
which  various  groups  and  organiza- 
tions may  arrange  their  meetings. 
Hotel  accommodations  for  these  meet- 
ings should  be  arranged  through  the 
local  chairman,  Paul  Moser  of  Moser 
School,  Chicago,  111. 


SCOTT   E.   LESLIE 

We  have  been  informed  that  Scott 
E.  Leslie  was  instantly  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident  on  his  way  from 
New  York  to  Cleveland.  This  oc- 
curred August  21  on  Route  29  near 
Chimney  Rock  Road  when  his  auto- 
mobile collided  head-on  with  a  New 
Jersey  Highway  Department  truck. 

Mrs.  Leslie  was  taken  to  the  Som- 
erset  Hospital   with   critical   injuries. 

Mr.  Leslie  was  an  outstanding  pro- 
fessional penman  and  handwriting 
expert. 
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Lessons  in  Handwriting 


By    E.    A.    LUPFER 
Zanerian  College,  Columbus,  O. 
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Remember   that   tearing  the   letters   apart   is   a  good   way  to   study.     A   fine   penman   one   time   remarked  that   if 
he   were   trying  to   better   his   writing   he   would   work   on  exercises  like  the  above. 


Try  an  exercise   large,  and   then  reduce   the   size,   but   be   sure    to   get   plenty    of  freedom. 


See  that  little  finger  slips  in  up  strokes.       Use  push- and-pull  mouement.       Down  stroke  siraigM       Dot  carefully.       Top  sharp^  base  rounding. 


The  i  is  a  very  simple  letter.  It  has  a  beginning  and  ending  stroke  which  should  be  curved  the  same  and 
should  have  the  same  length.  The  i  has  a  dot,  an  angle  and  a  turn.  The  down  strokes  should  be  straight.  If 
you    curve   the    down    stroke    the    i  will    resemble    c.      If  you  get  a  loop  it  will  resemble  an  e. 


Get  a  nice  hook  on  the  c.     It  takes  a  little  more  time  at   the  top   of   the   c   than   it   does   at  the   bottom.      Study 
movement. 


Always  keep  the   e  open.     A  closed   e   is   confusing  with  the  i.     Get   the    down    strokes  fairly    straight.      Do   not 
press  hard   on  the   pen. 


Watch  the  retrace  of  the  v.     That  means  to  take  more  time   on  this   part. 

Keep  in  mind  when  making  the  v,  that  we  have  a  stop  light  at  the  top.  Stop  before  making  the  finishing  stroke, 
or  gliding  from  the  v  to  the  next  letter.  Keep  the  top  turn  rounded,  otherwise  your  v  may  resemble  the  o. 
Finish   the   v  high   along  the  head   line,   otherwise   it  may  resemble  the  u. 


The  e  is  made  with  a  free  movement,  while  on  the  v  there  is  a  stop.     Run  the  word  along  freely,  except  at  the 
top  or  retrace  on  the  v.     Get  the   turns  rounding  and  the   e's   open   and  full. 
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You  can  do  a  lot  of  practice  as  suggested  in  this  copy.     These   movement   exercises   can   be   made   on  used  paper. 


Swing  from  the  C  to  the  u  without  hesitating.     The  object  in  this  copy  is  to  assist  you  to  get  your  movement 
easier. 


The  vv  is  much  like  the  u  with  a  v  finish.  The  retrace  on  the  w  is  a  stop  light  and,  of  course,  we  should  stop 
at  a  stop  sign.  Finish  the  w  high  along  the  head  line  and  get  the  bottom  part  rounding.  Both  turns  resting 
on   the   base   line. 

See  that  little  finger  slips  freely  in   making   tlie   up  strokes  Begin   and  end  on   the  line.  Watch  spacing  and  slant.  Use   arm  movement. 


^^^-7/-7/^. 


//'/<7. 


Learn  to  tear  your  letters  apart  and  work  on  separate  sections.     This  is  a  good  way  to  study  and  practice. 
This   exercise  is  given  to  assist  you  in  making  top  turns  used  in  letters  like  n  and  m,  etc. 


Get  the  o  full, 
ing    movement. 


The  space  inside  of  the  o  should  be  the  same  as  the  space  inside  of  the  turn.     Use  a  good  roll- 
Some    finger  movement   can  be    used    on  the  small  o  but  not  on  the  capital  O. 


Last  month  we  worked  on  the  C.  This  makes  a  good  review  and  at  the  same  time  will  help  to  develop  a  nice 
movement.  Write  this  sentence  over  and  over.  We  suggest  that  you  make  at  least  two  full  pages.  Then  if 
you  have  not   secured   the  results  that   you   want,  try   it  again. 


Practice  these  exercises  and  words  until  you  can  run  them    along    freely.      Teachers    in    different    grades    should 
test  their  pupils'  speed.     The  rate  of  speed  for  each  grade  is  given  on  the  scales  for  the  different  grades. 
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Use  arm  movemeit.       Count ;  Capital  O  1 ,  2,  3,  4,  5.  6.  7,  8,  9,  finish.      Note  size,  proportion,  spacing  and  ending.       Watch  position. 


This  exercise  will  help  to  get  a  rolling,  free  movement.  Be  sure  that  the  arm  rolls  on  the  muscle  below  the 
elbow.  Avoid  excessive  finger  movement.  If  your  thumb  joint  works  on  this  exercise,  your  movement  should 
receive   attention.     Try   not   to   have   the   thumb   joint  work  excessively  at  any  time. 

Make  down  strokes  firmly  but  freely.  Little  finger  need  not  slip.   Watch  spacing  betiveen  figures.  Be  sure  and  unmistakable.  Neatness  desirable. 

77////////     Zy:v/  u-  i^   ij-  i^  --f^-  L    L    L    L      "Y'f    f    ^    f  -J- -J    7   -y  J 
Here  are   some   figures  with   similarity  of  strokes.     Are  you   making   neat   figures? 


From  this  copy,  we  show  the  proper  position   of  the  figures.     Be  sure  that  your  figures  are  uniform  and  unmis- 
takably legible.     Do  not  disconnect  the  different   strokes   in  the  4  and  5. 

Keep    down    strokes    straight,         MaKe    second   part     tall    and    top    rounding.        Keep   top   rounding  and  wide.       Watch  position. 


Give  special  attention  to  the  K.  Watch  the  base  line.  Come  down  straight  with  the  first  part  to  the  base  line, 
stop,  then  raise  the  pen.  When  you  approach  the  base  line  in  the  second  part,  slow  up  but  do  not  stop.  The 
i  should  always  be  dotted  and  the  e  should  be  open. 


The  I  should  be  three  spaces  tall,  that  is,  three  times  as  tall  as  the  i.  Keep  the  loop  full  and  the  back  fairly 
straight.  Pull  the  down  stroke  towards  the  center  of  the  body.  See  how  freely  and  easily  you  can  make  this 
letter. 


The  vn  combination  may  be  a  little  difficult,  but  you  need  to  work  on  exercises  of  this  kind  to  keep  you  concentrat- 
ing. If  you  have  trouble  in  thinking  fast  enough  what  letter  comes  next,  or  how  the  letter  should  be  made,  you 
should  practice  these  words  until  there  is  no  hesitation. 


The  b  is  the  same  as  the  1  with  a  v  finish.     Do  not  let  the   v   get   wide   at  the   bottom   and   also    do  not   let  the 
retrace   part  touch   the  top  loop.     Be  sure  to  stop  on  the  retrace. 
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This  is  a  review  but  you  need  to  frequently  review  in  order  to  develop  and  strengthen  your  movement.     Repeat- 
ing a   movement  over  and   over  again   in  the   form   of  an  exercise  is  one  way  of  becoming  sure  of  your  writing, 

and  developing  your  skill. 


V77 //////////// //// 

A  certain  amount  of  practice  on  the  parts  of  letters  should  be  done.  This  kind  of  practice  is  very  good.  Get 
the  first  exercise;  then  practice  the  second,  watching-  slant,  rounding  tops  and  straight  down  strokes.  Watch 
the  uniformity  of  angles,  spaces  and  turns. 


This  is  an  easy  sentence  to  write  if  you  use  arm  movement.  Let  the  little  finger  slide  on  the  upward  stroke 
and  rest  or  drag  on  the  downward  stroke.  Roll  the  arm  on  the  muscle  below  the  elbow.  Freedom  is  one  of 
the    important  things   to   secure. 


Study  the  proportion  of  the  letters.     Notice  that  the  capitals   do   not   touch   the   head   line, 
loops  are  in  this  sentence  and  that  the  e's  are  all  open  and  the  i's  are  dotted. 


Notice   how   full   the 


Think  as  you  write.     Try  to  concentrate  on  your  writing.     Don't  let  anything   interfere  or  interrupt  your  prac- 
tice.    By  being  more  interested  in  your  practice  than  you  are  in  other  things  you  should  shut  out  many  of  the 

things  which  are  ordinarily  found  to  detract  from  the  lessons. 


Us2  a   Writing  Frame  where  you  have  trouble   to  get  proper   position, 
turning  over  on  the  side. 


This   is  a   device   to   keep  the   hand 


This  is  a   review   of  some  of  the   letters   we  have   practiced.     Review  each  letter  separately,  then  write  the  entire 
line. 

Join  capitals  wiihoul  pausing.     Small  letters  are  one-fourth  space  high.     Use  a  rapid  arm  movement. 


You  can  practice  all  of  your  letters  as  suggested  in  this   copy.     The  joining  of  letters   is   excellent  in   develop- 
ing more  speed.     In  reducing  the  exercises  it  gives  one  a  chance  to  get  better  control. 
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These   are   important  exercises  to  develop  freedom   of  movement  and  to  make  your  writing  habits  permanent. 
The  ■•percenf  and  'care  of  characters  resemble  o  and  c  combined  with  stem  of  p.     Watch  slant  of  stem  and  height  and  location  of  o  and  c. 

^  ^  ^  /.  yC  7^;;-^;;;g"7^  yC  yC  y.  yC  yC 

Learn   to   make   different   characters  and   signs  neatly  and  legibly.     Each  character  has  a  different  meaning.     See 
how  many   various   abbreviations  and   characters  you  can  bring  to  class  and   practice  on. 


Come   down  straight   to  the   base   line   and   stop   with   both  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  H.     Study  the  width 
and  height   of  the  connection   stroke.     Notice  that  the  beginning  loop  is  about  1/3   the   size   of  the   letter. 

Watch  height  of  minimum  letters,  slant  of  letters,  and  spacing  between  letters  and  words.     See  how  easily  and  how  well  you  can  write. 


-T  ^:^:X 


Good    handwriting    is    very    important,    especially    if    you   are   going  into  office  work.     No   one  should   be   handi- 
capped by   not  being  able  to  write  well.     Get  light  free  lines. 


^ 


Study  these   position  illustrations.     Notice  the  hand,   the  paper  and  the  pen. 
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e\'i'  luaui'tr  beneath  ttic  golden  $un 
^^M  loudiiT  banner  for  Ihe  brauc       _^ 
^„  Vhttn  tliat  our  bleeding  fathers  uron .       ^^ 
-    Mnb  prouiljT  to  their  rhilih-en  gaue. 

ts  Qlorious  star**  in  a jun'shine,    Mroui^  ttie  jjiobctliniugh  ewty  e lime 
Wtie  luMdnt hitalilrruof tieauen;  ,  jlWtierecDinmeOT uioteM-iiu'iitwIhrroii, 
'<^  Its  stripes  in  tieaurcous  M^er  Mm.  l"*  It  f  loflb  abft.uiisDiuu'i)  uiilti  e rime , 
^  ''!Fhe  emblems  of  ourllnwrnciium.  ^°  Suttiallou^withheroifl^oaft. 


i 


Qil  to  our  banner  brauc. 

jJIll  o'er  the  land  awb  mease, 

'«8}Wb-iray  unfurled !  ■«**- 

.^  r^o  fol6s  to  us  50  Tmr 

^     Whrou)n  on  Ihesummeroir, 

^one  eanu)tth  thee  eompore, 


Voa$I  Jo  the  SmmcmiMa^ 

.  liail  to  oiirglorbus  ensign '  •C)C«>i»ratic  to  the  hcarf,  onb^rKn^th  to  the  hanb  to 
u'hichat  jUh*mcsitshallb«:<;ntnu<tc^'^fea<^  U  cycr  wave  in  honor  anb  unsuUu> 
tjlory  from  the  country's  sU*oc^  footholi>  anb  thcu'ayc-rocKcJi  topiua^t.iSii^  ujhor- 
«vijr  upon  the  «:artl^5m*6tcc  dtc  ccc^of  rticMnicrican  may  bcholi*  it,  may  hi  have 
reason  to  bl«s  it.^Ufhere  ma«^  J>vvboin  tiave  a  strong  footltoli.JHuinanitva 
brnw  diamjnon  anbRditiion  on  attar.-  luacaiiiikr. 


Patriotic  Engrossing  by  D.  Beauchamp,  355  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Study  the  composition  and 
details  of  the  lettering.  Notice  the  careful  pen  and  ink  work  on  the  figure.  We  would  like  to  see  more  work  of 
this  nature.  Engrossing  can  be  used  for  many  different  purposes  and  the  above  piece  is  very  suggestive  of  the 
possibilities. 
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The  Service  of  Good  Penmanship 

Ema    Virginia   Prusha 

(Courtesy  of  The  National  Association  of  Penmanship  Teachers  and  Supervisors) 


The  topic  implies  a  two-fold  idea 
— either  phase  of  which  is  broad 
enoug-h  for  considerable  thought  and 
discussion.  Both  are  so  closely  inter- 
linked that  one  can  hardly  conceive 
of  one  phase  without  the  other.  So 
in  the  limited  time  alloted  on  this 
program,  the  best  I  can  do  is  to 
touch,  in  a  somewhat  rambling  way, 
upon  the  one  phase  and  then  the 
other. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  been 
impressed  by  reading  definitions, 
quotations,  and  extracts  pertaining 
to  the  value  of  good  penmanship 
and  writing,  as  expressed  by  various 
individuals,  and  some  such  material 
I  have  assembled;  and  so  I  shall 
quote  here  and  try  thus  to  present 
some  chirographic  facts,  with  some 
scattered  remarks  of  my  own,  which, 
with  your  kind  indulgence,  you,  too, 
may  weigh   as   befit  these  lines. 

First,  I  quote  from  a  hotel  booklet, 
entitled  "Statler  Service  Codes".  In 
this  little  booklet  under  the  heading 
"Statler  Talks  to  His  Patrons",  ap- 
pears  the   following: 

Writing    and    Service 

"A  hotel  cannot  give  you  good 
service  unless  you,  when  you  register, 
write  your  name  so  plainly  and 
legibly  that  there  can  be  no  mistake. 

If  there  is  the  slightest  chance  for 
the  Room  Clerk  to  mis-read  either 
name  or  initials,  print  them.  I  know 
of  no  one  thing  which  interferes  so 
much  with  the  hotel's  service  to 
guests  as  this  thing  of  having  the 
name  wrong  on  the  hotel  records. 
Right  at  the  guest's  arrival,  it  starts 
an  endless  chain  of  trouble.  Mail  is 
delayed;  the  Information  Clerk  re- 
ports 'not  here'  to  friends  who  call 
or  telephone;  everything  goes  wrong 
— for  both  the  guest  and  the  hotel. 
The  guest  has  written  his  name  so 
long  that  he  can  see  nothing  in  his 
signature  except  what  he  intends. 
But  how  will  it  look  to  the  Room 
Clerk,  who  is  not  familiar  with  it? 
If  any  guest  thinks  this  is  a  trivial 
matter,  let  him  undertake  to  read  a 
single  page  of  the  average  hotel 
register. 

Importance  of   Initials 

"Initials  are  as  important  as 
names.  The  large  hotel  has  many 
guests  of  the  same  name.  Your  satis- 
faction or  dissatisfaction  with  the 
hotel's  service  may  depend  upon  how 
legibly  one  initial  of  your  signature 
is   written   on   the  register." 

The   Most  Useful   Art 

Some  lines  were  published  to 
which  no  name  was  signed,  but  who- 
ever penned  them  deserves  much 
credit  for  painting  a  literal  picture 
in    the    following    well-chosen   words: 


"Writing  is  universally  admitted  to 
be  of  all  arts  that  which  is  most 
useful  to  society.  It  is  the  soul  of 
commerce,  the  picture  of  the  past, 
the  regulator  of  the  future,  and  the 
messenger    of   thought." 

Running  parallel  with  the  thoughts 
there  expressed,  I  quote  what  I  read 
some  years  ago,  written  by  John 
Quincy  Adams,  sixth  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  graduate  of  and 
lecturer  at  Harvard  University,  a 
strong  advocate  of  good  writing,  and 
a  fine  penman  himself,  having  de- 
veloped his  skill  with  the  pen  by 
self-instruction.  Members  of  the  pen- 
manship profession  should  read  with 
gratitude  Mr.  Adams'  beautiful  ex- 
pressions in  favor  of  this  art.  He  is 
one  man  out  of  a  great  many  who 
has  been  able  to  interpret  the  mean- 
ing and  character  represented  by  the 
development    of    good    handwriting. 


TODAY! 
Roads  or  bridges  can  be 
built  tomorrow  but  the  educa- 
tion of  children  cannot  be  post- 
poned. Your  child  cannot  grow 
up  twice.  Your  child's  school  is 
your  ally.  Every  day  it  does 
something  for  your  child.  Let 
us  cherish  and  improve  our 
schools. — The  N.  E.  A.  Journal. 


John  Quincy   Adams'  View 

"1.  Good  penmanship  requires  vol- 
untary application  of  time  and  effort. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  personal  accomp- 
lishment. 

"2.  Good  penmanship  requires  the 
application  of  personal  discipline. 
Therefore,  it  indicates  strength  of 
character. 

"3.  Good  penmanship  indicates  a 
desire  for  accuracy.  A  careless  per- 
son would  not  consider  accuracy 
worth   striving   for. 

"4.  Good  penmanship  indicates 
personal  tidiness.  Slovenly  people 
care   little    for    neatness. 

"5.  Good  penmanship  is  to  bus- 
iness what  fragrance  is  to  flowers, 
or  what  courtesy  is  to  manhood. 
Some  flowers  bloom  without  fra- 
grance; some  people  exist  without 
courtesy. 

"6.  In  short,  Good  Penmanship  is 
a    tendency   toward    perfection." 

A   Unique  Serviceable  Art 

I  quote  last  from  an  interesting 
article  published  in  the  Duluth  News 
Tribune,  vn-itten  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Duffy. 


"Penmanship  is  a  uniquely  per- 
sonal art,  a  life-long  possession.  The 
ease  with  which  one  can  write  is  an 
inducement  to  better  composition 
work.  Greater  writing  skill  is  pro- 
ductive of  better  letters.  In  penman- 
ship, we  have  an  art  which  touches 
the  innermost  concerns  of  life  more 
closely  than  does  any  other;  it  is 
an  art  which  has  been  utilized  in 
all  ages  to  express  thoughts,  the 
most  personal  and  intimate  which 
the  human  mind  has  been  able  of 
conceiving;  an  art  which  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  vehicle  for  the  convey- 
ance of  such  delicate  revelations  as 
long  as  the  human  soul  shall  have 
experience. 

"To  many  persons  the  subject  of 
penmanship  seems  devoid  of  features 
which  make  other  studies  so  inter- 
esting. One  need  but  go  to  history 
to  find  incidents  which  enliven  the 
teaching  of  penmanship;  to  quote 
examples  that  will  thrill  the  hearts 
of  youthful  listeners,  giving  them 
more  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
mstrument  which  they  hold  in  their 
hand.  Consider  the  signing  by  King 
John  of  the  great  Magna  Charta  at 
Runnymede;  the  signing  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  her  sister's  death  war- 
rant; the  signing  of  our  own  great 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Who 
then  can  rightfully  say  that  hand- 
writing   is    not  important?" 

Incentives 

Now,  incentives  for  anything 
should  be  closely  interlinked  with 
advantages  in  anything,  so  in  this 
connection  I  shall  try  now  to  direct 
the  trend  of  thought  to  the  para- 
mount endeavors  of  those  who  serve 
in   the   cause   of  good   penmanship. 

First  of  all,  I  believe  we  must 
concede  that  inspiration  plays  a  big 
part  in  keeping  interest  alive — and 
how  vital  that  is  to  pupils,  teach- 
ers, and  supervisors  in  penmanship! 
And  as  the  latter  especially  are  ex- 
pected to  be  leaders  in  this  field, 
surely  they  must  draw  heavily  upon 
some  reserve  supply  of  inspiration — 
ofttimes  renewed  or  reconstructed  to 
suit  the  occasion,  the  season,  or  the 
year.  Providence  alone  must  get  the 
credit  for  the  creative  side  of  inspira- 
tion— for  speaking  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, at  least,  I  know  that  I 
have  wondered  sometimes  what  to 
do  next  to  intensify  interest  in  my 
classes,  teacher's  meetings,  outlines 
and  directions  to  the  teachers,  and 
then,  as  if  out  of  a  clear  sky,  some 
entirely  new  idea  or  revised  plan  has 
presented  or  suggested  itself.  Then 
what  a  blessing  varied  incentives 
prove  to   be   to   prevent   monotony. 
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So  I  believe  if  one  has  faith 
enough  in  his  or  her  chosen  field, 
also  with  a  goodly  proportion  of 
preparation,  of  course,  then  the  crea- 
tion of  various  incentives  will  be  the 
next  step,  and  thus  new  ideas  and 
projects  will  iculminate  in  desirable 
results.  Just  what  the  incentives 
are  to  be  will  depend  very  much 
upon  the  individuals  concerned  and 
circumstances  in  general,  since 
duties,  experience  and  qualifications 
vary. 

Good    Example 

First  and  foremost,  the  supervisor 
must  learn  to  do  by  doing  well,  that 
he  or  she  might  teach,  supervise  and 
guide  superlatively  well,  and  thus 
promulgate  further  that  kernel  of 
truth  that  a  goodly  example  is  al- 
ways the  greatest  inspiration  and 
incentive  to  any  admirer,  follower, 
pupil  or  student.  To  clinch  my  point, 
I  quote  the  timely  favorite  words: 
A  teacher  cannot  teach  what  he  does 
not   know. 

Keeping  Fit 

Let  us  acquaint  ourselves  as  much 
as  possible  with  the  authors  or  pub- 
lisher of  penmanship  textbooks,  man- 
uals, and   the  personnel   of  the  orga- 


nizations back  of  such  publications. 
Many  incentives  are  to  be  derived 
by  thorough  reading  and  closer  fel- 
lowship. The  latter  will  apply,  too, 
to  meeting  with  fellow  supervisors, 
traveling  representatives  of  penman- 
ship concerns,  and  any  mutual  co- 
workers, whenever  and  wherever  we 
may  chance  to  meet.  Then  occasional 
visiting  days  away  from  one's  own 
familiar  haunts,  and  very  close  ob- 
servation   at    such    times. 

And  let  us  not  be  backward  in 
asking  questions!  Do  not  pupils 
learn  much  from  their  curiosity  ? 
And  are  not  men  and  women  only 
girls  and  boys  grown  up  ?  Are  we 
ever  too  old  to  learn  ?  I  have  felt  at 
times  that  some  supervisors  I  have 
known  were  not  intent  enough  on 
their  endeavors.  Mediocre  begets 
mediocre ! 

Then  the  reading  of  various  pub- 
lications— not  always  pertaining  to 
the  teaching  profession,  but  always 
allowing  a  just  proportion  of  time 
to  the  pedagogical  problems  of  a 
general  nature  for  breadth  of  vision 
and  outlook.  Such  material  that  deals 
with  our  specific  interests  and  duties 
should,    of    course,    come    first.     Dis- 


crimination will  always  be  neces- 
sary, since  duties  and  interests  vary, 
but  let  us  never  lose  faith  in  or  sight 
of  the  big  objective,  namely:  To 
guide  our  charges  efficiently  and 
interestingly  in  a  good  cause  by  a 
truly  good  example  and  growth  in 
the  field  in  which  we  aim  to  fill  our 
respective  niches.  Then  even  though 
differences  of  opinions  may  arise,  to 
feel  within  one's  own  heart  and  soul 
that  the  goal  is  a  purposeful  one, 
proved  and  answered  in  the  smiling 
eyes  of  trained  appreciative  girls 
and  boys — yes,  and  some  such  fellow 
teachers  too — who  are  attuned  in 
spirit  and  purpose — then  such  efforts 
bring  their  own  reward — through 
well  rendered   service  to  humanity. 

Plato  said:  "The  beautiful  consists 
in  utility  and  fitness  for  the  produc- 
tion of  some  good  purpose."  This 
quotation  with  its  wide  scope  may 
well  embrace  the  methods,  mechanics 
and  pedagogy  of  penmanship,  too, 
for  writing  has  been  said  to  be  the 
most  practical  of  all  the  arts — in 
fact,  it  has  been  called  "the  art  of 
arts".  And  so,  those  whose  endeavors 
are  along  this  line  may  well  renew 
their  spirits  and  efforts  and  continue 
cheerfully  to  lend  a  hand. 


Signatures  by   F.    B.   Courtney. 
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LEFT' HAND  WRITING 

Nona  Keen  Duffy,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  San  Diego  County 

(Reprinted  by  Courtesy  of  Sierra  Educational  News) 


About  four  or  five  people  out  of 
every  hundred  definitely  prefer  to 
use  their  left  hand   to   their  right. 

Kilpatrick  thinks  that  most  chil- 
dren are  only  slightly  right-handed 
or  left-handed  and  that  few  are 
definitely  of  one   or  the  other  type. 

Holfner  found  more  than  69o  pure 
left-handed  and  another  5%  mixed. 
Jones    found    b'/o     pure    left-handed. 

Holfner  reports  that  he  found  no 
relation  between  hand  preference  and 
intelligence  and  school  achievement. 
Neither  was  there  any  correlation 
between  hand  preference  and  voca- 
tional interests  or  emotional  stabil- 
ity. 

Most  experts  agree  that  the  child 
should  be  allowed  to  use  the  hand 
of  his  preference.  Parents  and  teach- 
ers should  under  no  circumstances 
make  the  child  feel  that  in  using 
his  left  hand  he  is  doing  something 
that  is  wrong  or  meets  with  public 
disapproval.  Teachers  and  parents 
should  dispose  of  all  prejudice  and 
assume  a  casual  and  confident  at- 
titude. They  should  contentedly  ac- 
cept the  left-handed  child  as  he  is — • 
a   normal   person. 

Innately  all  left-handed  persons 
are  as  normal  as  right-handed  per- 
sons. The  only  real  handicap  he  will 
encounter  in  life  will  be  the  improper 
attitude  of  adults  and  the  improper 
training  he  receives  from   adults. 

The  left-handed  child  is  not  doomed 
to  an  awkward,  difficult  and  un- 
happy time  of  it  unless  his  parents 
and  teachers  with  whom  he  is  as- 
sociated make   it   so. 

If  the  adults  with  whom  he  is  as- 
sociated take  a  cheerful,  helpful  and 
stimulating  attitude  in  working  with 
Fmn  and  create  an  environment  that 
will  not  make  him  feel  self-conscious 
or  queer  he  will  be  as  happily  ad- 
justed and  as  graceful  as  the  chil- 
dren   of   right-handed    preference. 

To  determine  actual  left-handed- 
ness,  parents  and  teachers  should 
watch  closely  and  see  which  hand  a 
child  uses  when  he  cuts  a  piece  of 
paper  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  which 
hand  he  holds  a  hammer  with  when 
he  drives  a  nail,  which  hand  he 
prefers  to  eat  with.  If  he  uses  his 
right  hand  for  performing  most 
manual  things,  then  he  should  be 
encouraged  to  also  write  with  his 
right  hand,  though  he  may  at  first 
show   a   left-handed   preference. 

If  not  given  careful  supervision 
the  left-handed  writer  will  acquire 
writing  habits  that  may  ruin  his 
chances  of  ever  becoming  a  graceful, 


fluent  writer.  If  he  is  found  to  be 
definitely  left-handed  he  should  be 
taught  how  to  do  left-handed  writ- 
ing. He  should  be  required  to  take 
a  position  identical  with  the  other 
writers  except  the  position  of  the 
paper  should  be  reversed.  Because 
he  will  be  writing  with  the  reverse 
hand  his  paper  should  be  tilted  to- 
ward the  right,  and  the  left  arm 
held  perpendicular  to  the  lower 
edge.  This  will  enable  him  to  write 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  correct 
method  for  the  right-handed  children 
if  two  things  are  carefully  observed: 

Two    Important    Items 

1.  So  that  his  hand  will  not  block 
the  view  of  what  he  is  writing,  teach 
him  to  hold  his  pencil  an  inch  from 
the  point.  Tell  him  to  hold  his  pencil 
"up  on  the  painted  part". 

2.  The  other  important  thing  to 
watch  out  for  is  slant.  If  the  down 
strokes  are  always  pulled  toward  the 


Determine  if  pupil  is  left- 
handed.  Teach  him  correct  po- 
sition. Have  patience  and  teach 
intelligently.  Have  and  create 
confidence  that  students  can 
learn  to  write. 


center  of  the  body  as  right-handed 
writers  are  taught  to,  a  vertical  cr 
back-handed  slant  will  result.  There 
is  evidence  that  this  vertical  or  back- 
hand slant  is  the  preferred  left- 
handed  slant  for  some  writers.  How- 
ever, very  fine  writing  is  accom- 
plished by  teaching  the  child  to  pull 
his  strokes  toward  his  left  elbow 
and  getting  the  same  forward  slant 
that  the  right-handed  people  get. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
child  be  permitted  to  hold  his  hand 
above  his  writing.  This  is  too 
cramped,  too  awkward  and  fatiguing. 
Apply  the  same  rules  for  good  pos- 
ture and  position  that  are  required 
of  right-handed  children:  Paper  tilted 
30%  to  the  right  instead  of  to  the 
left,  palm  turned  down,  wrist  nearly 
level. 

If  the  wrist  and  hand  are  turned 
over  on  the  side,  this  position  pre- 
vents the  hand  from  sliding  across 
the  paper.  To  accomplish  free,  easy 
sliding,  the  hand  should  rest  on  the 
3rd  and  4th  fingers  and  the  hand 
should    slide    on    the    fingernails    as 


though  they  were  skates.  Some  folks 
prefer  sliding  on  the  joints  of  the 
little  finger  and  some  prefer  sliding 
on  the  pads  at  the  ends  of  the  sec- 
ond,   third   and   fourth    fingers. 

Mobile   Elbows 

When  children  are  writing,  en- 
courage them  to  keep  the  elbow 
moving-  a  little.  This  will  insure  a 
relaxed  arm  and  prevent  too  much 
finger  movement.  The  hand  should 
never  be  permitted  to  rest  on  the 
side  or  base  of  the  hand.  The  pen 
or  pencil  should  be  grasped  lightly 
and  in  a  position  natural  to  the 
writer.  The  thumb  and  first  finger 
should  not  be  pressed  against  the 
penholder.  The  first  finger  should 
be  nearer  the  point  of  the  pencil 
than  the  thumb. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  pen  to 
cross  the  knuckle  or  to  point  over 
the  left  shoulder  or  left  ear.  Tell  the 
children  to  watch  and  see  that  their 
pencils  or  pens  are  pointing  some- 
where between  the  "elbow  and  shoul- 
der". 

Occasionally  left-handed  writers 
show  a  natural  tendency  to  do  "mir- 
ror writing".  Some  believe  that  it  is 
the  natural  or  spontaneous  direction 
for  left-handed  writing.  These  writ- 
ers prefer  to  begin  over  at  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  page  and  proceed 
toward  the  left,  sometimes  making 
a  complete  reversal  of  both  letter 
form  and  spelling.  These  children 
need  the  service  of  a  specialist,  but 
in  the  absence  of  such,  about  all  a 
teacher  or  parent  can  do  is  to  con- 
stantly demonstrate  wi'iting  and 
reading  from  left  to  right  and  then 
have  the  child  trace.  Reading  and 
writing  should  proceed  together,  of 
course. 

Manuscript  writing  has  been  found 
better  to  many  left-handed  writers 
who  have  been  started  incorrectly  in 
cursive  writing.  For  discouraged 
writers  usually  a  change  to  manu- 
script writing  has  the  effect  of  giv- 
ing early  pride  and  confidence  in 
writing  ability. 


When  all  primary  children  are 
started  in  manuscript  writing  the 
approach  is  somewhat  different  and 
is  practically  identical  for  both  right 
and  left-handed  children  except  they 
write  with  different  hands;  the  pa- 
per is  held  straight  in  front  for  all, 
the  pencil  points  up  toward  the  elbow 
and   the   writing   is   all  vertical. 

The  left-handed  children  must  be 
watched  carefully  to  see  that  they 
grasp    their    pencils    an    inch    or    so 
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from  the  point.  If  the  child  should 
show  a  tendency  to  twist  his  hand 
the  teacher  should  analyze  his  total 
position  and  find  out  what  is  wi-ong. 
Incorrect  hand  position  may  be  a 
result  and  not  a  cause.  It  usually 
comes  from  the  hand  blocking  the 
vision  of  the  wi-iter  and  this  is 
caused  by  the  child  grasping'  his 
pencil  too  near  the  point. 

At   One  Table 

It  has  been  found  extremely  help- 
ful to  allow  the  left-handed  children 
of  a  class  to  sit  around  a  table  to- 
gether while  writing.  In  this  way 
the  teacher  can  better  aid  them  and 
they  can  imitate  each  other. 

A  Left-Handed  Pupils  Club  at 
Forest  Park  School,  Port  Wayne, 
Ind.,  has  been  reported  that  might 
appeal  to  other  left-handed  groups. 

There  was  a  time  when  teachers 
tried  to  change  left-handed  children 
to  right-handed  writing.  Where  the 
pupils  were  decidedly  left-handed 
this  practice  proved  a  failure  in  many 
instances. 

Dr.    Freeman 

Dr.  Frank  Freeman  says:  "Some 
scientists  believe  they  have  evidence 
which  proves  that  to  force  a  really 
left-handed  person  to  write  with  his 
right  hand  is  injurious  to  his  nervous 
system  and  may  cause  speech  dif- 
ficulty. The  safest  practice  is  to  try 
gently  to  induce  the  child  who  uses 
his  left  hand  to  use  his  right — first 
at  the  blackboard  and  then  at  the 
seat.  If  he  yields  to  persuasion  with- 
out difficulty  it  may  be  assumed  that 
he  is  not  strongly  left-handed.  If 
he  resists  strongly  or  comes  back 
again  and  again  to  his  left  hand  it 
is  better  to   allow  him  to   use   it. 

"A  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  in 
left-handed  writing  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  child  is  not  taught  to 
take  the  position  suited  to  the  left 
hand.  He  places  the  paper  in  the 
position  for  right-handed  writing 
and  then  twists  his  hand  over  above 
the  writing  or  shoves  the  pen  along. 
He  should,  of  course,  place  his  paper 
in  the  reverse  position  from  that 
required   in   right-handed   writing. 

"If  a  child  in  the  intermediate  or 
upper  grades  writes  fairly  well  with 
his  left  hand,  in  the  proper  position, 
he  should  not  be  disturbed.  If  he 
writes  in  the  incorrect  position  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  induce 
him  either  to  use  his  right  hand  or 
to  adopt  the  correct  position  with 
his    left    hand." 

The  left-handed  child  should  not 
be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  alone  and 
different  but  that  he  is  only  one  of 
a  very  large  though  scattered  group. 
Take  him  into  your  confidence  and 
make  a  point  of  helping  him  to  be- 
come a  happy,  and  well-adjusted 
person.  See  that  he  gets  satisfaction 
from  achievement  with  his  hands, 
not  only  in  writing  but  in  other  ways 
also.  Let  him  experience  the  joy  of 
the    artist    and    the    good    craftsman 


in  many  forms.  Treat  him  in  every 
way  as  a  normal  person  and  he  will 
respond   with   normal    behavior. 

In  teaching  left-handed  children  to 
write,  a  teacher  must  avoid  forcing 
him  to  learn  by  right-handed  meth- 
ods. If  a  teacher  understands  how 
to  teach  left-handed  writing,  her 
pupils  write  with  as  much  grace  and 
individuality  as  children  of  right- 
hand  preference. 


Write  for  our  new  Free  Book. 
"How  to  Become  a  Good 
Penman."  Enclose  10c  for 
a.  Professional  Pen  Point  and 
your  name  beautifully  writ- 
Un.  Write  today. 
THE  TAMBLYN  SCHOOL 
438  Ridge  Building 
Kansas    City,    Mo. 


Some  very  beautiful  ornamental 
penmanship  and  business  writing  has 
been  received  from  W.  H.  Diehm, 
Lancaster  Business  College,  Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Diehm  states 
that  these  specimens  were  written  in 
some  idle  moments  because  of  an 
infantile  paralysis  epidemic.  We 
hope  that  conditions  will  be  such  that 
school  work  in  that  locality  can  be 
resumed  soon. 
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BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 
Professional  Training 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 


ACCOUNTING   and  C.  P.  A.  COACHING 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION   and    FINANCE 

EXECUTIVE   SECRETARIAL-STENOTYPY 

J  Oneof  .America's  leadingschools,  Enrr»Jl  anytime.  Resl- 
|d_ent  Classes;  Home  Study.  FIJEE  Placement  service 
employment  opponunities  Success  Bnnk  EBKR 
[HILL'S  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY.  Dept.  D  Oklahoma  City 


^ikcm$iii\:)c  members  ofn)c%<xrb 

arc  conscious  of  l^'is  faitt^/ul  anb 

,  cf/ictcnt  work  a$  avxcmbcv  o/tbc 

(ilDtnpnny'i  ^ffrgal  ^fn//  ml  vd 
flJ%i?aiIrDnil  (fnpjiit  (irnr|jnrafinn. 

JmaUy,tl;c.'Bocir^  directs  tl)c  Sec- 
retary to  i^avc  prepared  <nnh  boun^ 
two  engrossed  copies  o/tl^is  min- 
ute, to  be  si^ne^  bytl^el^eniorVice 
iPresi^ent  anh  attested  by  tl;e  Sec- 
retary; one  to  be  presented  to  XVfO. 
JlrrHtiimt,  tt;e  otl^ertoiltrjS.iDmiipl 
ll5iUnr&,  Br.  as  a  testimonial  to 
\}er  and  l^er  cl^itdren  oJ\\)e  jBoard's 
admiration  and  respect  Jortl^e  V^xxs- 
band  <xnh  J<x\\;^cr.yj^sy%ifi^,^i)%£h)>^ 


S£/v/Of?    )/lC£  P/t£JfO£A/r 


Fourth  page  of  an  engrossed  album  prepared  by  M.  C.  Leipholz, 
Baltimore,  Md.  Mr.  Leipholz  is  doing  a  lot  of  high  class  work.  Study 
the  top  piece  and  tail  piece  of  the  capital  V.  Pen  number  4  was  used  in 
lettering  the  greater  portion  of  each  page. 
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E.  J.  O'Sullivan, 
G.  E.,  M.  A. 


Eugene  John  O'Sullivan  was  an 
outstanding  leader  in  the  field  of 
coninieicial  education  in  Canada  and 
the   United   States. 

Born  at  Ancienne  Lorette,  P.  Q., 
on  December  2,  1868,  son  of  the  late 
Eugtne  O  Sullivan  and  Mary  Wood- 
lock.  Attended  Levis  College,  Laval 
University,  and  the  University  of 
Michigan.  First  studied  Civil  En- 
gineering and  fifty  years  ago  sur- 
veyed Northern  Quebec  wuh  his 
uncle,  Henry  O'Sullivan,  who  was 
Government  Inspector  of  Surveys  at 
Quebec.  He  also  attended  law  for 
two  years  at  Laval  University.  His 
first  experience  as  a  teacher  was 
acquired    when    he    was    still    a    very 


young  man  and  taught  penmanship 
in  Ashland,  Wiseonsm,  in  1885  or 
86.  This  school  was  known  by  the 
impressive  name  of  O'Sullivan's 
Commercial  Academy.  In  1889  he  at- 
tended the  Packard  Commercial 
School  in  New  York  City  where  he 
taught  for  one  term. 

In  1890  he  opened  and  operated  a 
private  business  school  at  Victoria, 
B.  C.  In  1893  he  organized  a  chain 
of  business  schools  throughout  On- 
tario and  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
He  moved  to  Manitoba  in  1899  and 
opei'ated  schools  in  Winnipeg  and 
Brandon.  In  1900  he  acquired  the 
Winnipeg  Business  College  which  be- 
came the  largest  school  of  its  kind 
in  Canada  under  his  able  manage- 
ment. He  sold  this  school  in  1916 
and  opened  the  O'Sullivan  College 
of  Business  Administration  in  Mont- 
real, of  which  he  was  principal  when 
he  died. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan  was  a  pen  artist  of 
great  distinction  and  forty  years  ago 
was  awarded  first  prize  for  business 
and  ornamental  penmanship  in  five 
competitions  opened  to  all  Canada. 
He  encouraged  good  penmanship 
among  his  students  and  was  always 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  them.  He 
attended  a  yearly  convention  for  pen- 
men for  many  years. 
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One  of  Mr.  O'Sullivan's  alphabets  which  he  used   in  his  catalog. 
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He  was  also  an  expert  examiner 
of  questioned  documents.  He  was  re- 
tained, at  various  times,  by  the  Do- 
minion Government,  the  different 
provincial  Governments,  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway,  etc.,  in  import- 
ant cases  where  a  questioned  docu- 
ment was  involved. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Accredited 
Commercial  Schools  of  America,  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, the  National  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration, and  the  American  Penmen 
Association. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  new  business  education  of  the 
twentieth  century.  He  had  a  profound 
and  wonderful  belief  in  young  people 
and  was  instrumental  in  placing 
thousands  of  them  in  their  first  posi- 
tion. He  had  a  very  wide  acquaint- 
ance among  school  men,  both  in  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  and  was 
a  familiar  figure  at  most  conventions 
of  business  teachers.  His  imposing 
figure,  his  kindly  disposition  and 
genial  friendliness  endeared  him  to 
his  students  and  to  all  those  whom 
he  met. 

Though  his  'active  service  is  fin- 
ished, the  influence  of  his  work  will 
remain  and  his  name  will  be  set 
down  in  the  annals  of  business  edu- 
cation in  Canada,  as  the  man  who 
pioneered  and  devoted  all  his  life  to 


the  training  of  young  people  to  fit 
them  to  occupy  their  place  in  the 
business  world.  Today,  thousands  of 
men  and  women  throughout  Canada 
now  in  high  executive  positions  owe 
their  training  and  their  first  word  cf 
encouragement  to   Mr.   O'Sullivan. 


E.  J.  O'Sullivan  was  one  of  Amer- 
ica's extremely  skillful  penmen,  a 
great  teacher  and  a  gentleman  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  have  known — The  Edi- 
tor. 


Leon  Welsh,  penman  of  Sharon, 
Kansas,  sent  in  some  work  from 
Pauline  Hommertzheim,  a  young  lady 
who  is  studying  lettering  under  Mr. 
Welsh.  The  lettering  shows  a  good 
knowledge  of  form,  considerable  skill 
in  handling  the  pen,  etc.  We  hope 
to  see  more  work  from  this  young 
lady. 


W.  G.  Roseberry,  penman  of  the 
Duluth  Business  University,  writes  a 
beautiful  ornamental  hand.  The  Du- 
luth Business  University  is  operating 
in  very  fine  quarters,  in  a  new  build- 
ing with  new  equipment. 


CHILLICOTHE    BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 

A  list  of  183  subscriptions  is  here- 
by gratefully  acknowledged  from  J. 
D.  Rice,  Chillicothe  Business  College, 
Chillicothe,   Missouri. 

Mr.  Rice  reports  that  they  have 
started  another  year  with  an  excep- 
tionally  large   enrollment. 

He  already  has  some  students  who 
are  doing  good  business  writing. 


E.  C.  Wynegar,  penman  and  super- 
intendent of  the  National  Business 
College,  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  reports 
that  every  desk  and  chair  is  taken 
in  his  school. 


OLD-TIMER 


The  other  day  we  received  a  letter 
from  C.  G.  Wallace,  who  is  teaching 
a  business  course  in  the  Ruth  W. 
Cornett  School  of  Shorthand,  Roan- 
oke, Virginia.  Mr.  Wallace  attended 
the  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship 
in  1898.  He  is  still  interested  in  pen- 
manship  and   good  penwork. 


An  excellent  Old  English  alphabet  which  you  can  well  afford  to  study  in  detail.     We  suggest  that  you  pencil 
these  letters  out  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  the  copy.     The  original  was  by  H.  J.   Walter,  of  Chicago. 
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FAMOUS  LETTERS 


C.  p.  Zaner  was  a  master  at  business  writing.     His  work  had  an  easy,  free,  flowing  appearance.     When  you 
consider  all   styles   of  penwork,  C.   P.  Zaner   probably  never  had  an  equal. 
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A  Course  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 

Follow  This  Course  and  Improve  Your  Skill  in  Business  Penmanship 


Practice  these  different  exercises  and  letters  separately  until  you  can  make  them  well.  Give  special  attention  to 
the  horizontal  oval  which  is  very  prominent  in  these  letters. 

In  making  ovals,  use  movement  free  enough  to  avoid  flat  places  and  kinks.  Whenever  you  see  a  kinky  or 
wabbly  place,  it  is  an  indication  that  you  need  more  freedom.  Study  detail  of  letters  carefully.  Become  a  real 
student   of   ornamental   penmanship.     Study   the   best  letters   you   can    find.     The   best   are   none   too   good. 

Let  the  arm  roll  on  the  muscle  below  the  elbow,  the  hand  should  glide  on  the  little  finger.  You  must  have  a 
great  amount  of  freedom   in  making  capitals  if  you  are  to  secure  gjaceful  lines. 

See  how  light  you  can  press   on  the  pen.     Down   strokes    should    be    no    heavier   than    upward    strokes. 
Let  us  see  your  best  efforts. 
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PROGRAM 

Tri-State  Commercial  Education  Association 

Fall  meeting',  October   17  &   18,   1941,  Hotel   William    Penn,   Seventeenth   Floor,   Pittsburgh,   Pennsylvania. 


FRIDAY,   EVENING,    OCTOBER    17 
Registration 
Skill    Demonstration    bv    Margaret 
Hanima,    8:00    P.M. 
Reception   and   Convention   Party 
Free    to    all    Members    and    their 
Friends 
Dancing    in    the    Urban    Room, 
9:00-12:00  P.M. 
Cards 
Exhibition    in    the    Silver    Room 
SATURDAY   MORNING,    OCT.    18 
General  Theme  of  the  entire  program 
to  be  connected  with  TESTS  AND 
VISUAL     AIDS     or     TEACHERS 
AIDS     AND     MATERIALS     FOR 
THE  CLASSROOM  TEACHER  IN 
COMMERCIAL    EDUCATION. 
8:30-10:00      A.M.— Registration      and 

Exhibits — Silver   Room 
10:00-12:00      A.M.— Sectional      Meet- 
ing.?— Seventeenth    Floor 
Time   to   be    divided   approximately 
into  two  one-hour  sessions. 
10:00-11:00    A.    M.    —    CONSUMER 
EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  BUS- 
INESS 

Chairman:    George    Y.    Taylor,    In- 
structor in  Commercial  Subjects, 
Allegheny     High     School,     Pitts- 
burgh,   Pennsylvania 
Vice-Chairman:       Margaret      Gieg- 
rich.      Instructor      in      Consumer 
Education,  Langley  High  School, 
Pittsburgh,    Pennsylvania 
10:00    A.M.— Election    of    Officers 
10:10  A.M.— Speaker:  "Teaching  Aids 
and    Materials   in    Commercial    Ge- 
ography" 

Dr.  Pearl  O.  Weston,  Instructor  in 

Commercial      Geography,      Fifth 

Avenue  High  School,  Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania 

10:25     A.M.    —    Discussion     Leader: 

George  Y.  Taylor,   Chairman 
10:35    A.M.  — Speaker:     "The     Scope 
and  Functions  of  Consumer  Educa- 
tion" 

Russel  A.  Dixon,  Associate  Profes- 
sor  of   Economics,    University   of 
Pittsburgh,      Pittsburgh,      Penn- 
sylvania 
10:50    A.M.    —    Discussion     Leader: 

George  Y.  Taylor,  Chairman 
SECRETARIAI^Urban    Room 

Chairman:    Louise    Darst,   Head    of 
Commercial     Department,     Shore 
High  School,  Euclid,   Ohio 
Vice-Chairman:  Mrs.  Willia  Brown- 
field,    Head    of    Commercial    De- 
partment, Glenville  High  School, 
Cleveland,    Ohio 
10:00  A.M.— Election  of  Officers 
10:10  A.M.— Speaker:     "The     Teach- 
ing of   Shorthand" 
Margaret   L.   Day,    Curriculum    Re- 
search   Worker,   Business   Educa- 


tion,    John     Hay     High     School, 

Cleveland,    Ohio 

10:30    A.M.— Speaker:    "Visual    Aids 

to    the    Teaching    of    Typewriting" 

(Explanation        of        Instructional 

Film) 

Florence  M.  Prenkshat,  Curriculum 
Research         Worker,        Business 
Education,      John       Hay       High 
School,    Cleveland,   Ohio 
10:50  A.M. — Discussion  Leader:    Mrs. 
Willia    Brownfield,    Head    of    Com- 
mercial Department,  Glenville  High 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
11:05-12:10    A.M.  —  BOOKKEEPING 
AND     CLERICAL    PRACTICES— 
Cardinal    Room 

Chairman:     Howard     E.     Wheland, 
Head     of     Business     Education 
Department      John      Hay      High 
School,    Cleveland,    Ohio 
Vice-Chairman:   George  R.  Fischer, 
Langley      High      School,      Pitts- 
burgh,   Pennsylvania 
11:05  A.M.— Election    of    Officers 
11:15  A.M.    —    Speaker:    "Ways    of 
Teaching    Bookkeeping" 
Harvey      A.      Andruss,      President 
State   Teachers   College,   Blooms- 
burg,   Pennsylvania 
11:45    A.M.    —    Discussion     Leader: 

Howard    E.    Wheland,    Chairman 
PRIVATE    SCHOOLS— Parlour 

Chairman:   O.  J.  Kersten,  Manager 
Warren    Business    College,    War- 
ren,   Ohio 
Vice-Chairman:     James     Williams, 
Personnel        Director,        Youngs- 
town    College,  Youngstown,    Ohio 
11:05  A.M.— Election    of    Officers 
11:15  A.M.— Speaker:    "Help  WANT- 
ED!!" 

C.    G.    Reigner,    President    The    H. 
M.  Rowe  Co.,  624  North  Gilmor, 
Baltimore,   Maryland 
11:55    A.M.    —     Discussion:     "Night 
School  Curriculum  and  Administra- 
tion" 
SALESMANSHIP     AND     DISTIBU- 
TIVE  EDUCATION— Forum 
Chairman:    Dart    Ellsworth,   Super- 
visor     Distributive      Occupations 
and    Junior    Employment,     Pitts- 
burgh     Public      Schools,      Pitts- 
burgh,   Pa. 
Vice-Chairman:    Thomas    W.    Nor- 
ton,  Supervisor    Distributive    Oc- 
cupations, Altoona  Public  Schools, 
Altoona,    Pennsylvania 
11:05  A.M.— Election    of    Officers 
11:15  A.M.    —    Speaker:    "Let's    Be 
Practical" 

Mrs.  Doris  M.  Stewart,  former 
Training  Director  for  McCurdy 
&  Co.,  Rochester,  New  York,  and 
Personnel  Director  for  A.  Polsky 
Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 


11:55  A.  M.  —  Discussion  Leader: 
Bishop  Brown,  Director  Research 
Bureau  for  Retail  Training,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  'Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
SATURDAY  NOON,  OCTOBER  18 
12:30— LUNCHEON— Ballroom 

Speaker:     Dr.     Harold     Benjamin, 
University   of   Maryland 

COMMITTEES 

PARTY   COMMITTEE 

Chairman,   Alan    C.    Lloyd 

Theodore   Woodward 

Mrs.   Anna    Cole 
PAST    OFFICERS    BREAKFAST 
COMMITTEE 
Chairman,  Dr.  R.  J.  Worley 

P.   S.   Spangler. 
LUNCHEON    COMMITTEE 
Chairman,  Zelma   Bundy 

Clay    Longenecker 

Mrs".  Willia   Brownfield 

Alfred    H.    Quinette 

Mrs.   T.   B.   Cain 

Owen    C.    Lewis 

Mai'y  M.  Bowen 
MEMBERSHIP    COMMITTEE 

Chairman,   Robert   L.  Fawcett 

Elizabeth    Seberry 

Russell  E.  Plyniate 

Harley    Shaefer 
EXHIBITS    COMMITTEE 
Chairman,  Frank  Liguori 

Fred    Kelluni 

Harriet  Wright 

Mrs.   Margaret   I.   Casey 

Mary   E.   Cosgrove 

Harry   Aseltine 
PUBLICITY    COMMITTEE 

Chairman,   Robert  L.   Fawcett 

Mrs.    Dorothy   Finkelhor 

Margaret    Sparks 

Hulda    Grisemer 
CONSTITUTION    REVISION     COM- 
MITTEE 
Chairman,  Kennard  E.  Goodman 

Karl    M.    Maukert 

R.  G.  Walters 
TESTS    COMMITTEE 

Chairman,   William    L.   Moore 

Dr.    Clinton  N.   File 

Mrs.   Grace   Martin    Cornelius 

Laila  M.  P.  Kilchenstein 

Marion  Lamb 
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Designing  and  Engrossing 


By   E.   L.  BROWN 
Rockland,   Maine 


She  soixa  cTc  tlxc  l■»fr^5  fci'  *<)}XS>irtU^  t 


A   bit   of  letteiing  and  flourishing.     In  spite   of  the 
design,    text    lettering   used    for   writing    names    on   diplo 
strokes.     A  few  strokes  well  placed  will  enhance  the  eff 
Flourished   strokes   must   be    executed   with   a    quick    off 

The   bird-in-nest    design    will    prove    a    good    exercise 
strokes    are   simply   a    reflection   of   the    movement   that 

We  keep  "in  trim"  by  flourishing  birds  and  swans. 

The  lettering  was  done  with  a   No.  3  broad  pen  wi 
lines   from    a    lampshade    in    a    public    dining   room.      The 

Send  on  your  work  for  suggestions. 


modern  tendency  to  lean  to  severity  of  line  and  fantastic 
lias  seems  to  call  for  decoration  in  way  of  flourished 
?ct  whereas  many  lines  badly  arranged  will  destroy  it. 
hand  movement,  to   save  time   and  for  best   results. 

for   attaining    skill    in    off'-hand   work.      Dashy,   vigorous 
produced   them. 

etc.,  and   get  a  lot   of  fun   out  of  it  besides, 
th  an  eye  to  uniform  size  and  spacing.     We  copied  these- 

sentiment  expressed   is   especially  appealing. 
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HHEWEXPERIEHDE. 
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.  ^/.? 


The  fifth  page  of  the  Amelia  Earhart  resolution  made  by 
the  Harris  Engrossing  Studio  of  Chicago. 


REX 


FOR  VISITORS  WHO  WANT  A 
DOWNTOWN  LOCATION  IN 


^2?^ 


Inexpensive  Comfort  Plus 

RESIDENTIAL 
QUIET 


120  WEST  MONTCALM -Just  oK  the  beaten  path  of  Woodward  Ave. 


Three  choice  locations  -  the  Rex  for 
downtown-the  Yorba  for  automobile 
tourist  visitors -the  Roosevelt,  opposite 
Michigan  Centrol  station.  Fme  facilities. 
Real  hospitality.    All  three  from  $1.50. 


THESE^HOTELS 

UNDER  THE  SAME  MANAGEMENT 

Offer  Everything  a  Traveller 
could  desire-at  moderate  cost 

HOTEL  ROOSEVELT 

2250  FOURTEENTH  ST. 

HOTEL  YORBA 

4020  W.  LAFAYETTE  ST 

10  minutes  from  downtown 


You  can  help   the  good  cause   of   penmanship   by  sending   in  your 
students'  subscriptions.     Do  it  NOW!     Write  for  club  rate. 
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FINE  INKS  FOR  PENMEN 

Try  Meub's  India  Ink  for  your  letteriPR. 
Blacker  and  more  waterproof.  Desk 
bottle,    30c    postpaid. 

Meub's    Professional    Black    Ink 

The   Supreme   Ink    for   fine   writinn. 

Script,  and  Cardwriting.  Desk  Bottle,  60c 

A.   P.   MEUB,    1944   LOMA   VISTA   ST. 

Pasadena.  Calif. 


J.  D.  Carter,  penman,  teacher,  card 
carver,  of  P.  O.  Box  631,  Deerfield, 
Illinois,  has  recently  celebrated  his 
71st  birthday  and  is  enjoying  good 
health.  Last  summer  he  did  some 
teaching  in  the  Metropolitan  Insti- 
tute. Most  of  his  time  is  taken  up 
in  his  one-acre  garden  and  with  en- 
grossing. Mr.  Carter  states  that  he 
will  gladly  prepare  some  lessons  in 
card  carving  if  there  is  any  indica- 
tion that  such  lessons  are  desired  by 
our  readers.  Better  write  to  Mr. 
Carter,   expressing  your   ideas. 


ARTHUR  P.  MYERS 

Expert  Examiner  of  Forged  and  Disputed 
Documents.  One  of  the  experts  in  the  famous 
Lindbergh-Hauptmann   case. 

963    E.    Market    St.,    York,    Pennsylvania 

and 
340    N.    Cliarles   St.,    Baltimore,    Maryland 


J.  J.  BAILEY 

Joe  Bailey,  as  he  is  known  by  his 
friends,  started  teaching  penmanship 
in  Toronto  35  years  ago.  He  has  just 
started  in  another  year  as  Director 
of  Penmanship.  He  has  taught  pen- 
manship exclusively  for  30  years  and 
for  10  years  taught  it  in  combination 
with  other  subjects.  He  has  taught 
20,000  pupils  and  2,000  teachers. 
Some  years  ago  he  went  to  Alberta 
and  reorganized  their  writing  classes. 
He  wrote  the  text  and  Teachers' 
Manual  for  Alberta,  Saskatchewan 
and  Ontario,  and  as  many  of  our 
teachers  will  remember,  ran  a  course 
of  lessons   in  the   Educator. 

Joe's  chief  hobby  is  woodwork  and 
it  is  stated  that  he  makes  thin,gs 
which  a  professional  would  admire. 
He  also  has  a  hobby  of  growing  beau- 
tiful roses  in  his  garden  at  55  Hey- 
don  Park  Road. 

The  past  three  or  four  years  he  has 
devoted  much  of  his  time  improving 
his  place,  which  he  calls  "The  Old 
Maple."  The  maple  is  estimated  as 
being  275  years  old. 

Joe  is  married  and  has  a  son  ten 
years  old. 

There  is  much  which  we  could  say 
about  Mr.  Bailey,  but  we  will  let  it 
go  by  saying  he  is  one  of  America's 
finest, — and  believe  the  editor,  he  can 
tell  good  fish  stories,  too. 


See    Mr.    Bailey's    writing    on    the 
following   page. 
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A  page  from  the  pen  of  J.  J.  Bailey. 
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Lessons  in  Roundhand 


The  back  of  the  c,  e,  o,  a,  d,  g,  and  q  is  practically  the   same  as  the  small  letter  i  with  the  top  sharpened. 
Watch   the   curve   of  the   upward   stroke   which   should   join   into   the  shades  at   about   half   the  height — not   below. 
Get  the  turns   evenly  rounded   and   she   shades  uniform    in  thickness. 


Business  writing  by  G.  C.  Greene,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


To  a  Friend 

If  I  could  write  as  a  poet, 

I   would   make    a   poem   for    you. 
Something     about     the      beauty      of 
friendship 

Something    subtle    and    true; 
A  poem  you  might  keep  and  treasure 

As    the    long   years    come   and    go; 
A    guide    to    a    safer    life's    journey, 

As    a    beacon    light,   ever    aglow. 

If  I  had  the   skill   of  an   artist 

I  would  paint   you   a  picture,   too; 
Not  a  picture  to  be  shown  to  a  neigh- 
bor. 
But  just  a  picture  for  you. 
A   picture   of    sunshine    and    gladness 
Intermingled   with    harmonies    sub- 
lime; 
Something  to  keep  in  your  memoirs, 

And    not   for    others    to    find. 
Such   a    picture    as    that    painted    by 
nature 
With    a    skill    no    human    has    met; 
As  a  picture  of  hills  and  of  prairies 
'Gainst   the   gold   of  a   Texas   Sun- 
set. 


If  I  had  the  gift  of  a  singer 

I     would     write     you     a     beautiful 
song; 
Not  one  in  the  ranks  of  the  classics, 
But     a     simple     one, — sweet     and 
strong. 
A  song  in  your  heart  you  could  carry 
As     your     journey     on     downward 
through  life; 
Such   a  song   as   would   strengthen   a 
husband 
And    keep    pure    the    heart    of    a 
wife. 
A  song  of  joy  in  the  morning; 

Of  comfort  when  retiring   to  rest; 
Such   a    song   as    that   crooned    by    a 
mother 
With  a   sleepy  babe  at  her  breast. 

But  I   am   no  poet  nor  painter, 
And    I    write    with    trembling    and 
fear. 
I    am    just    an    old    friend, — a    well 
wisher 
Like    one    of    the    many    you    have 
here ; 
And    I    write    this    as    a    humble    ex- 
pression 
Of   the   joy    there   is    in    my    heart. 
In     the     knowledge     that     any     true 
friendship 
Is  finer   than   ability   in    Art. 

C.  E.  Chamberlin, 
San    Marcos,    Texas. 
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GETTING   BY  GIVING 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  ever  stop 
to  consider  that  we  only  GET  by 
GIVING.  This  is  a  FUNDAMEN- 
TAL law.  It  applies  in  NATURE  as 
well  as  in  HUMAN  RELATION- 
SHIPS. In  other  words,  it  is  a 
NATURAL  as  well  as  a  HUMAN 
law.     Take  the  farmer,  for  instance: 

He  plants  seed  in  the  ground,  but, 
first,  he  prepares  the  soil.  With 
favorable  weather  conditions,  the  seed 
germinates — comes  up  or  sprouts,  as 
the  farmer  says — and,  with  the  proper 
cultivation,  it  grows  and,  eventually, 
matures,  giving  the  farmer  some- 
thing to  HARVEST.  Thus,  He  GETS 
— his  reward — by  GIVING  of  his  time 
and  effort. 

Take  an  employee  of  any  business 
establishment: 

He  GIVES  of  his  time  and  effort, 
and,  in  return,  GETS  a  salary.  Thus, 
he,  too,  GETS  by  GIVING.  He  also 
gets  in  proportion  to  WHAT — or  how 
MUCH — he  gives;  in  other  words, 
the  more  ability  and  the  more  effort 
he  has  to  GIVE  to  his  job,  the  more 
his   INCOME  will  or  should  be. 

Take  the  honey  bee,  as  another  il- 
lustration: 

This  little,  industrious  insect  goes 
out  and  gathers  pollen,  brings  it  to 
the  bee  hive,  and,  with  the  help  of 
instinct  and  nature,  he  manufactures 
honey — proving,  again,  the  point  that 
one  GETS  by  GIVING,  for  unless  the 
bee  gave  of  his  time  and  ability  to 
produce — or  GET — honey,  there  would 
be  no  honey. 

Without  trying  to  pi-each  a  sermon, 
I  would  remind  you  that,  as  you 
know  from  reading  the  Scriptures,  or 
from  what  you  have  heard  in  Sunday 
School,  or  Church,  you  can  only  save 
your   soul   by   GIVING   of  your  time 


and  effort,  as  well  as  of  your  sub- 
stance, to  the  Church  and  making  a 
covenant  with  the  Lord  and  living 
up  to  it;  which  again,  proves  that 
you  can  only  GET  by  GIVING. 

To  bring  the  story  a  little  closer 
home,  most  of  us  want  FRIENDS, 
but  do  we  ever  stop  to  consider  that 
We  can  only  HAVE  the  friendship  of 
others  by  BEING  a  friend  ourselves? 
There  IS  no  other  way;  so  we  must 
give  of  OUR  friendship  if  we  would 
GET  or  HAVE  friendship. 

Our  illustrations  might  be  con- 
tinued INDEFINITELY,  but  that 
should  not  be  necessary.  The  story 
I  am  trying  to  get  over  is,  we  can 
only  GET  by  GIVING,  and  it.  there- 
fore, follows  that  the  MORE  we 
GIVE  the  more  we  GET.  THINK  IT 
OVER!! 


Write  for  my  free 
book  "How  to  Be- 
come      an       Expert 


sliows  what  others 
have  accomplished 
by  taking  my  course. 
Enclose  10c  for  one 
of  my  favorite  pens  and  your  name  with  a 
beautiful    flourished    bird    on    a    card.       Write 
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MR.    MEADOWS 

The  Louisiana  -  Mississippi  -West 
Tennessee  district  Kiwanas  Club  re- 
cently elected  George  A.  Meadows  of 
Shreveport  as  district  governor.  We 
congratulate  Mr.  Meadows  and  feel 
that  the  Kiwanas  Club  has  made  a 
wise  selection. 

Mr.  Meadows  has  taken  four  more 
large  rooms  on  the  third  floor  and 
has  made  a  good  many  changes  and 
improvements  in  their  quarters  on 
the  fourth  floor.  That  greatly  im- 
proves the  atmosphere  and  efficiency 
of  the  Meadows-Draughons  Business 
College  for  their  students. 


A  very  highly  decorated  and  beau- 
tifully addressed  envelope  has  been 
received  from  C.  J.  Costaras,  95  W. 
Pearl  Street,  Nashua,  New  Hamp- 
shire. Costaras  is  very  much  inter- 
ested in  all  branches  of  penwork  and 
is  coming  along  fine.  Some  day  we 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  repro- 
ducing  some  of  his  fine  work. 


ENGRAVERS    SCRIPT 

$1.00 

Youi-    name   prepared    for    engravi 
Estimates    furnished    on     iette 
body    worlt. 
CARL    R.    KENNELL 
816    E.    15th    St.              Indianapolis 

ng ....  2.00 
heads, 

.    Indiana 

E.  L.  Brown,  who  for  more  years 
than  most  of  us  can  remember,  has 
been  contributing  to  the  Educator,  is 
back  at  his  desk  after  spending  the 
summer  season  at  Boothbay  Harbor, 
Maine,  where  he  has  been  teaching 
oil  and  water  color  painting. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
bnt  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  bus- 
iness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being 
to  give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our    readers   to    determine   its    value. 


How  to  Read  a  Newspaper,  by  Edgar 
Dale,  Bureau  of  Education,  Ohio 
State  University,  published  by 
Scott-Foresman  and  Company,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois.  The  book  has  192 
pages  and  50  photographs  and 
drawings.  It  has  a  stiff  cloth  cover 
and  is  8"  x  11". 

Every  person  in  high  school — in  fact,  every 
one  of  America's  40.000,000  newspaper  readers 
— is  a  potential  student  of  this  new  book,  the 
first  ever  made  for  training  intelligent  news- 
paper   readers. 

As  reported  in  the  Preface,  five  years  ago 
Dr.  Dale  began  his  preparation  for  writing 
this  book  by  asking  high-school  students  what 
they  wanted  to  know  about  newspapers.  From 
them  he  collected  and  classified  over  5000 
questions  which  he  used  as  a  guide  in  writ- 
ing his  book.  The  next  step  in  his  realistic 
approach  to  the  problem  of  training  better 
newspaper  readers  was  to  have  an  experi- 
mental edition  tried  out  in  16  high  schools 
scattered  from  Connecticut  to  California.  The 
book  was  then  rewritten  in  the  light  of  find- 
ings of  this  test.  As  a  result  of  this  thorough 
groundwork,  HOW  TO  READ  A  NEWS- 
PAPER seems  exceptionally  clear  in  its  or- 
ganization, and  as  readable  and  interesting  as 
a     well-written     novel. 

HOW  TO  READ  A  NEWSPAPER  has  a 
double-edged  appeal:  (1)  It  tells  a  vivid  story 
of  the  making  of  a  newspaper — -what  goes 
on  behind  the  scenes^ — and  answers  many 
questions  for  the  curious  layman;  (2)  but  its 
unique  contribution  is  the  help  it  offers  the 
reader  in  improving  his  reading  technics,  in 
thinking  straight  about  what  he  reads,  in 
building  his  own  standards  for  judging  news- 
papers and   in    applying   these   standards. 

The  Drama  of  the  Newspaper.  The  book 
starts  off  with  exciting  drama,  the  Ohio  State 
Penitentiary  fire.  Any  boy  or  girl — or  adult, 
for  that  matter — who  starts  reading  this 
chapter  is  not  likely  to  put  the  book  down 
until  he  has  quite  finished  this  memorable. 
true  story  of  how  the  newspapers  covered 
the  tragedy.  Here  the  reader  finds  all  the 
swift-moving  action  he  usually  associates  with 
the  job  of  getting  and  printing  the  news. 
This  first  chapter  is  followed  by  others  de- 
signed to  give  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  how 
the  news  is  gathered,  written,  edited,  printed, 
and    distributed. 

Your     Reading     and      Thinking 

Part  Two  the  reader  "gets  he- 
's." Two  particularly  significant 
the  one  on  improving  your  read- 
and  the  one  on  judging  what 
In  the  first,  the  reader  finds  out 
ading  to  cover  the  ground 
quickly,  how  to  find  specific  information  effi- 
ciently, how  to  suit  his  reading  speed  to  the 
purpose  for  which  he  reads.  As  teachers  will 
recognize,  this  reading  training  applied  to  a 
specific  situation— newspaper  reading—  is  right 
in  line  with  the  newest  developments  in  high- 
school  education.  In  the  chapter  on  evaluating 
newspapers,  the  reader  considers,  among  other 
things,  how  to  detect  the  methods  of  the 
propagandist  and  how  to  judge  whether  or 
not  a  report  is  authoritative— in  short,  how 
to    think    straight    about    what    he    reads. 

Freedom  of  the  Press.  This  review  would 
seem  incomplete  without  special  mention  of 
the  chapter  on  freedom  of  the  press.  Some  of 
the  subtitles  will  indicate  the  thought-provok- 
ing character  of  this  chapter:  "How  Is  Free- 
dom of  the  Press  Restricted?"  "Do  We  Have 
a  Free  Press  in  America?"  "Freedom  in  War 
Time,"  "The  Readers'  Responsibility  for  Free- 
dom of  the  Press."  That  last  subtitle  indicates 
how  this  book  guides  students  toward  applying 
what    they    read    in    actual    situations. 
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Hugh  Gibson,  a  distinguished  figure  in  the 
United  States'  diplomatic  service,  will  make 
the  address  to  the  graduates  at  the  annual 
commencement  exercises  of  Peirce  School, 
Philadelphia.  Wednesday  evening.  October  22, 
in  the  Academy  of  Music.  Mr.  Gibson  is 
former  ambassador  to  Belgium  and  Brazil  and 
former  Minister  to  Poland  and  Switzerland. 
This  will  be  his  first  appearance  in  Phila- 
delphia since  his  return  from  abroad  after 
more  than  a  year's  work  with  war  relief 
organizations,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in 
the  British  Isles.  He  will  discuss  the  present 
international  situation  as  viewed  through  the 
eyes  of  an  American  observer  and  Mr.  Gib- 
son's long  experience  in  the  countries  to  which 
he  was  accredited  as  ambassador  and  min- 
ister, has  given  him  a  deep  understanding  of 
the  problems  now  so  tragically  besetting 
Europe   and   the   rest  of  the   world. 

After  his  graduation  from  the  Ecole  Libre 
des  Sciences  Politiques  he  received  his  M.A. 
and  LL.D.  degrees  from  Pomona  College. 
Louvain  University  awarded  him  the  Doctorate 
of  Diplomacy  and  Political  Science  and  some 
years  later  he  received  the  LL.D.  from  both 
the  University  of  Brussels  and  Yale  Univer- 
sity. He  served  as  secretary  in  the  American 
legations  in  Honduras,  Havana.  London. 
Brussels  and  Paris,  prior  to  his  promotion 
to  the  posts  in  Poland,  Switzerland,  Belgium 
and   Brazil. 

As  a  student  of  the  intricate  problems  of 
disarmament,  mediation,  and  trade  relations, 
he  has  served  on  many  delegations  and  com- 
mittees at  world  conferences.  One  of  his 
notable  participations  was  as  a  member, 
directly  after  the  World  War,  of  the  Inter- 
Allied  Mission  to  the  countries  of  the  former 
Austro-Hungarian  empire.  During  successive 
years  he  took  part  in  many  kindred  delibera- 
tions abroad  and  in  1932  he  was  a  delegate 
t.i  the  London  Naval  Conference  and  acting 
chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation  at 
the  Disarmament  Conference  in  Geneva.  His 
activities  were  then  transferred  to  South 
America  where  in  1935  he  was  the  United 
States  representative  on  the  Mediatory  Group 
to  end  the  Chaco  War  and  a  delegate  to  the 
Chaco    Peace    Conference    in     Buenos    Aires. 

Mr.  Gibson  served  with  former  President 
Hoover  in  Belgian  relief  work  during  the 
World  War  and  was  attached  to  the  Belgium 
War  mission  during  its  visit  to  the  United 
States.  He  himself  later  became  director  of 
the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  and  of 
the  Commission  for  Relief  of  the  Belgium 
Educational  Foundation. 

In    the    late    Spring    of    1940    Mr.    Gibson    he- 
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agencies  in  Europe.  He  was  in  France  when 
that  country  fell.  He  made  his  way  to  Lisbon 
and  flew  from  there  to  England,  from  which 
country   he   has   only   recently    returned. 

Those  who  know  Mr.  Gibson  only  through 
his  three  books,  recall  their  titles  as  "A 
Journal  from  Our  Legation  in  Belgium." 
■Rio.    lO-S?"    and    "Belgium.    1939." 

There  will  be  over  400  graduates  to  receive 
their  sheepskins  from  the  hands  of  the  school's 
dean.  Prof.  John  Alexander  Luman.  who  will 
also  make  a  brief  address.  Opening  remarks 
will  be  made  by  the  school's  administrative 
executive.  Mr.  Thomas  May  Peirce.  Jr..  son 
of  the  founder  of  Peirce  School.  There  will 
also  be  singing  by  the  Peirce  School  Choral 
Society,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Enos 
Shupp,    Jr.,    its    conductor    for    many    years. 
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Makers  and  designers  of 
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Estimates  furnished 

143    East  State  Street 
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HIGGinS 

ETERNAL  BLACK 

is    proof    against    age,   sun- 
shine,   fire     and     flood  — 
PERFECT  for  penmanship 


Iliggins  Eternal  Black  Writing  Ink  is  a  pure 
carbon  ink.  It  will  last  as  long  as  the  paper 
on  which  you  write  with  it.  Its  clarity  and 
jet-black  writing  make  it  ideal  for  instruc- 
tions and  use  in  penmanship.  No  line  too 
fine,  no  stroke  too  broad  for  its  free  flow 
and  opacity.  It  helps  develop  dignity  and 
character  in  writing. 

In  2-oz.  cubes,  half  pints,  pints,  quarts 
and  gallons.  Ask  your  dealer,  today. 
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BOOK  DIPLOMAS 

Furnished  in  silk  lined  Leather  or 
Near  Leather  Covers.  Gold  Stamped. 
Large  or  small   quantities. 

Send  for  samples  and  prices. 

MARTIN   DIPLOMA  CO. 
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DO    LITTLE    THINGS    WELL 

It's    little   thing's    that    make    up    life, 

In  little  things  we  fail, 
Enough   small  drops  of  water 

Will  fill  a  big,  big  pail. 
Enough  small  grains  of  shining  sand 

Will  make  a  mountain  high. 
And  you  could  master  little  things. 

Say,  boy!  why  don't  you  try? 

If  you're  waiting  for  the   big  things 

■To   come   along   your  way. 
And  think  that  you  will  master  them. 

Just  listen  while   I  say — 
If  you   can't   do  the  smaller   things 

As  they  come  trooping  by. 
You  will  not  do  the  larger  things 

There'll  be  no  use  to  try. 

Yes,  life  is  made  of  little  things, 

Sixty   minutes  make  an  hour. 
First  plant  the  seed,  then  comes  the 
growth 

And,  finally,  the  flower. 
By   doing  well  the   little   things 

And   having   ideals   high. 
Sometime  big  things  will  come  along. 

You'll   do   them  when   you   try! 


The  Sea  of  Hate,  I  have  a  vision  now, 
I  gaze  into  its  depths,  a  struggling 
mass 
Of  beings  do  I  see,  submerged  some- 
how 
They  seem  to  be,  and  as  I   onwaid 
pass 
I    see   them    snarl   and  fight   and    pull 
and  hold 
Each  other  down  there  in  the  slime 
below, 
I  see  them  just  like  cattle  bought  and 
sold; 
I   see   them   rise   to   surface,  but  so 
slow. 
It    seems   to   take   a    million    years  of 
time 
To  bring  them  up,  and  when  their 
heads  are  free 
Out  in  the  open  air,  I  see  them  climb 
Up   craggy   rocks   away   from   that 
dark  sea. 
Until    at   last    they    reach    the    peace- 
crowned   heisrht. 
And   all   around   them  now   I   see   a 
light. 


Who    Loves   Must   Serve,  and   Serve 

With  All  His  Might 

Who  pretends  to  educate,  but  pretends 
And  only  pretense  is  it,  if  his  heart 
Is   softened   not,   and  wilfully   offends 
'The  least  of  these,'  God's  children, 
not  a  start 
Has    he    yet    made    t'vvards    wisdom, 
wisdom   knows 
That   knowledge   of  the   head   alone 
is  dross. 
Unless    the    heart    is    softened    it   but 
shows 
A    polish    on    the    surface,    and    the 
loss 
Of  this  might  well  occur,  or  never  be, 
And    still    true   education    comes    to 
those 
Who  go  to  it's  great  school  and  learn 
to  see 
The   deeper  things,  he  wisdom   has 
who  knows 
To  SERVE  is  to  advance  towards  the 
height. 
Who    loves    must    serve,   and    serve 
with   all   his   might. 


'Tis  those   who   stick,   and   stick,   and 
stick,   and   stick. 
Who   ever  reach   the   goal   of  their 
desire. 
Full   many   kick,   and  kick,   and  kick, 
and  kick. 
But  fail  to  work   and   dig,  they  do 
aspire 
To    have    a    million    dollars,    or    win 
fame. 
But  will  not  pay  the  price  in  cease- 
less toil. 
And   when   they  fail  they  think   it   is 
a   shame. 
And    blame    the   fates,   but    I    have 
found   the    soil 
Must    first   be    tilled    before    the    seed 
can   start. 
And   must  be  tilled   again   to   make 
it   grow; 
The   lazy   and   the   shiftless,   weak  of 
heart, 
May    not    expect    to    reap  —  unless 
they  sow, 
Tho     neither     fame     or     fortune     I 

desire. 
Yet   greater    things    to    which    I    now 
aspire. 


Don't    leave    a    place    you    never    can 
go  back 
Without  a    smile   of  welcome  from 
your  host, 
Or    boss,    or   what   he   may    be,    keep 
your  track 
All  clear  from  evil  deeds;  and  these 
count   most — 
All    evil    thoughts,    all    rancor,    hate 
and  scorn; 
Keep   free   from  them   as   poison   in 
your   breast. 
For  every  angry  passion  in  you  born 
There    comes   a    day    of   judgment; 
stand  this  test — 
Be    patient,   when  unmerited   abuse 
Is  heaped  upon  you,  turn  the  othei- 
cheek, 
Be     guarded,     never    let    your    anger 
loose; 
Be    humble    and    forgiving,    kindly, 
meek. 
For  he  alone  is  strong  who  has  com- 
mand 
Of    all    his    forces;    such    the    man 
God    planned. 


HANDWRITING   AIDS   IN   DUNEL- 
LEN,   N.  J.,   SCHOOLS 

When  we  find  children  holding 
their  pencils  too  near  the  sharpened 
points,  we  place  a  small  rubber  band 
about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  above 
the  sharpened  surface.  We  call  this 
our  "finger  stop".  It  acts  as  a  re- 
minder to  hold  the  pencils  so  that 
some  of  the  "color''  shows  below  the 
index  finger. 


Booklet  or  Sheet  Form — Artistic  Designs — 
Attractive  Covers — Leather  and  Imitation. 
Diploma  Filling  a  Specialty.  Send  for 
Samples   and  Quotations. 

Best   Quality — Lowest   Cost 

HOWARD   &    BROWN 

ROCKLAND  MAINE 
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BOOKS  ON   BUSINESS   PENMANSHIP 


obta 


No 


large 


led  on  the  subject, 
sale  as  these  books  are 
)f  many  persons  is  that 
id   of    good   books.    This 


The  following   books    are   the   best   to   I 
Hilar  publications  have  ever  had  such 
vine  today.     One  of  the  secrets  of  the  i 
t-y  are  able  to  advance  themselves  with  the 
ility    every    ambitious    person    ehould    acquire. 

IV'rsons  who  intend  entering  the  Zanerian  College  will  find  it  greatly 
their  interests  to  secure  as  many  of  these  works  as  possible  and 
n-ter  their  contents  before  coming.  By  so  doing  pupils  are  able  to 
mplete  the  course  in  the  Zanerian  in  less  time  than  they  otherwise 
uld.  Of  course,  the  books  are  not  for  prospective  Zanerian  students 
line,  but  for  all  who  wish  to  master  the  subjects  treated.  If  a 
iniber    of    books    are    desired    at    one    time,    white    for    Rpecial    prices. 

ZANER  METHOD  WRITING  MANUAL  144 

Is  a  book  on  practical 
business  writing  from  A 
to  Z.  It  contains  a  com-, 
plete  course  with  clear  in- 
n-uctions.  The  copies  and 
instructions  represent  the 
I.  st  efforts  and  thought 
"f  those  who  have  de- 
\(,ted  the  greater  part  of 
their  life  to  the  cause, 
and  with  this  book  they 
have  solved  the  problem 
of  producing  a  system  of 
writing  which  is  easy  to 
tL'ach.  easy  to  learn,  easy 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  MANUAL  96 


,'  towrite- 


The  style  of  writing  pre- 
sented is  such  as  is  in  demand  in  our  practical  age.  The  instructions 
are  so  explicit  and  the  copies  so  well  graded  and  executed  that  no  ont- 
need  g\3  without  a  good  handwriting.  The  book  is  not  only  designed 
as  a  self-instructor  for  the  home  student  who  wishes  to  improve  his 
penmanship,  but  it  is  also  intended  for  the  use  of  high  and  business 
school  pupils,  and  also  for  teachers  who  wish  to  prepare  to  teach 
penmanship. 

Contains  112  pages  and  is  being  used  widely  throughout  the  country 
by  correspondence  students,  home  students,  high  and  business  college 
students,  as  well   as  by  many  private  schools. 

Price    postpaid.    25c.      Per    dozen.    $2.40 


tha 


tho 


al    144. 
The    first    ten    pages 
contain       numerous      il- 
lustrations,     and      fully 
explain      the     essentials 


to    w 
rect 


speed,     etc. 


In  addition,  it  contain; 
ness  forms,  paragraphs 
terial    for    advanced    penman 

It  is  intended  for  use  in  Ji 
Colleges,  Parochial  Schools, 
Grades ;  in  fact,  for  all  sc 
writing   is  desired.      It  is  als. 


many  pages  of  a 
letter  writing — ; 
lanship    students, 


Then  follows  a  very 
complete  course  of 
penmanship  copies  and 
instructions      consisting 

pplied  writing,  such  as  busi- 
L    most    valuable    lot   of    ma- 


)r  and  Senior  High  Schools,  Business 
3mm?rcial  Departments  and  Grammar 
Is  where  a  neat,  legible,  rapid  hand- 
complete  guide   for  home  students. 


postpaid.   25c.    Per    dozen.    $2.40 


SHORT  CUT  TO  PLAIN  WRITING 


r 


better  to  improve  thu  fvw  poor  ones  rather  than 
ones.  Of  course,  it  is  a  bojk  fur  busy  adults  rath, 
neither  is  it  intended  for  people  who  are  "sot"  i 
rather    for    the    growing,    going,    ambitious,    progr 

It's   different:  it's  unconventional;   it's   stimulating:   it's  helpful;   it' 
concrete    in    its   suggestions. 

Price,    postpaid.    25c.    Per    dozen.    $2.40 


The  book  is  tvpical  of 
the  title,  a  real  '"Short 
Cut   to   Plain    Writing." 

It  is  constructive 
rather  than  revolution- 
ary, and  refoi*mative 
rather  than  reactionary. 
It  is  based  upon  the 
idea  that  it  is  better  to 
improve  the  quality  of 
the  writing  rather  than 
change  the  style;  that 
most  writing  is  poor  on 
the  part  of  a  few  let- 
ters only  and  that  it  is 
m  to  change  the  good 
ther  than  for  children  ; 
'  in  their  theories,  but 
people. 


CORRELATED  HANDWRITING  COMPLETE 
TEACHERS'  MANUAL 


FUNCTIONAL  HANDWRITING 


-— — ~^%  The  Complete  Teach- 

^-i  /J  'l^w  ^'"*'    Ma^^^l    contains 

j^.^C/iAeJyCOLe'Ciy  ■        ship'"^^opie°s    f?om'"the 

(lA  P' ~. TT.  H  flrstgrade  through  the 

Mcl^yvdu/^Ul/rUr      I    R         wWch'"ha"''neve?t?n 

r  ^  '  '  e(iuai]ed.    They    repre- 

i  ^oTit  somp  of  the  verv 

;COMPLCTE. TEACHERS  manual:        I  best  pen   work   Mr!  E 

'"■"'"■■■"'■'.■■',■':■"'■■    '"   ',  \'"  ■'^';i,""  ■     :  A.     Lupfer     has     ever 

'    !  ,  uroduced.  The  lover  of 

■  i  fine    penmanship    will 

[J  find    many    specimens 

11         in     this     book     which 

'*"■"  i    H         are  worthy  of  a  place 

-^nrl   H        in    any    scrapbook. 

- -  — ^aM  These  splendid  pen- 

-—■.,,. -■^.■^.^.4v,^\^^■r1^■f■  I  1,11  ,„^gi^^^  manship  copies  are 
accompanied  by  in- 
- :  ructions  which  represent  the  very  latest  and  best  in  Penmanship 
M'  thods  from  a  practical  and  theoretical  standpoint.  These  instructions 
ii.  by  Frank  N." Freeman.  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology.  Uni- 
<  1  sity  of  Chicago,  and  represent  the  results  of  over  twenty  years  of 
.  i'  iitific    investigation    in    the    field    of    handwriting. 

ill   be   much  interested    in   Dr.    Freeman's 

Complete    Manual   of   248   pages   is  beautifully   bound    in    paper. 

well  illustrated.  Surely  every  collector  of  penmanship  books  and 
lens  and  every  penmanship  student  will  wish  one  of  these  books 
s    library.  Price,    postpaid,    70c 


FiiiicrHHiiil 


I 
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A  simplified  practical  course  which  quickly  brings  marked  improve- 
ment   in    any    individual's    handwriting. 

It  begins  by  giving  detailed  instructions  how  to  diagnose  your  hand- 
writing and  then  how  to  practice  to  overcome  the  defects  and  improve 
the  legibility  of  the  writing.  It  actually  makes  you  want  to  write  bet- 
ter. Facsimiles  of  many  business  forms,  formal  invitations  and  book 
reports  are  only   a  few    of   the   interesting   contents. 

Functional  Handwriting,  size  6^0x8,  132  pages,  is  especially  adapted 
for    regular    classroom    penmanship    and    for    advanced    pupils. 

Price,    postpaid.    40c.      Per    dazen,    $4.00 


ZANER-BLOSER  CO.,       Columbus,  Ohio 


V/here's  ever  so  much 
to  see  and  do 


Ift 


Historic  shrines,  Maryland  cooking,  horse 
racing,  yachting  on  the  Chesapeake  .  .  . 
and  a  hundred  and  one  other  fascinating 
attractions!  The  city's  newest  and  largest 
hotel  is  located  a  short  distance  from 
everything  you  want  to  see  ...  in  the 
middle  of  the  business,  shopping  and 
amusement  districts 700  rooms  . 

BALTIMORE  HOTEL 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 
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Published    monthly    except    July    and    August    at    612    N.    Park    St..    Columbus.  O..   by   the   Zaner-Bloser   Company^     Entered  as 
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by 
John  G.  Kirk 

and 

Frank  N.  Freeman 


The  Zaner-Bloser  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


A  simplified  practical  course  which  quickly  brings  about 
marked    improvement    in    any    individual's    handwriting. 


Functional  Handwriting  begins  by 
giving  detailed  instructions  as  to  how 
to  diagnose  your  handwriting  and 
then  how  to  practice  in  such  a  way 
as  to  overcome  the  defects  and  im- 
prove the  legibility  of  the  writing. 
It  actually  makes  you  want  to  write 
better.  Facsimiles  of  many  business 
forms,  formal  invitations  and  book 
reports  are  only  a  few  of  the  inter- 
esting contents  shown  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  book. 

Functional  Handwriting  is  espe- 
cially adapted  for  regular  classroom 
penmanship  and  for  advanced  pupils. 


ORDER  A  COPY  TODAY 

Zaner-Bloser   Company 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Please     send 

(Quantity) 

Functional   Handwriting   Books. 

Enclosed    is   $ in    full    payment 

Name     

Address    

City     

State      

Title    or    Position 

Size    6' 2    X    8 — 132    pages.       Price    40c    each,    net    postpaid.      $4.00    per 
dozen,   less    25'/r    F.    O.    B.    Columbus,    Ohio. 
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HOTEL 

M'ALPIN 


agteatHoicC 


FROM  $3  A  DAY,  SINGLE  •   FROM  $4.50   DOUBLE 
LARGE,  BRIGHT  ROOMS,  NEWLY  FURNISHED!     NEWLY 
DECORATED!      EACH  WITH   PRIVATE  BATH! 

2    POPULAR    PRICED    RESTAURANTS 

HOTEL 

M'ALPIN 

BROADWAY  AT  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Undci  KNOTT  Management       lOHN  I.  WOELFLE,  Manager 


X 


Here  you  will  find  everything  to  hir- 
ther  your  comfort  and  enjoyment — 
outside  ocean-view  rooms  .  .  .  sun 
deck  .  .  .  beautiful  dining  room  at  the 
ocean's  edge  .  .  .  superb  cuisine  .  .  . 
varied  sports  .  .  .  and  entertainment. 
You'll  like  your  fellow  guests  .  .  .  and 
the  delightfully  friendly  atmosphere 
of  The  Chelsea. 


Special    Weakly  Ratei. 


ATLANTIC   CITY 

iOei  NItlMAN  •  I.  CHIISriAN  MYCIt  •  JUIIAH  A.  HIUMAN 


PENMANSHIP 

Let  Us  Help  You  Now 

CHECK  ITEMS  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN 
AND  MAIL  TO  US 

Send  catalog  of  Zanerian   College   of  Penman- 
ship. 

S  end    information    regarding    Correspondence 

Work  in  Penmanship. 

Send  information  about  Stock  Cuts. 

Send   catalog   of   Penmanship   Books   and    Sup- 
plies. 

Send   catalog   of   Penmanship   Books   and    Sup- 
plies for  schools. 

Name     

Address     


■  Co/umbus.  Ohio 
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THE    FAVORITE   OF   THOUSANDS 


HOTEL 

MARK  TWAIN 

Solid  comfoit  and  real  luxury  at  popular 
rates  make  the  Mark  Twain  the  preferred 
hotel  in  St.  Louis...  Modern, comfortable, 
air  conditioned  sleeping  rooms  and  an 
ideal  location.  Visit  the  Steamboat  Cabin 
Coffee  Shop  and  Old  English  Tap  Room. 


E,  A.  LEACH.   MANAGER 


300  ROOMS 

ST.  LOUIS 

Newest  Downtown  Hotel 


ONE  OF  THE  ALBERT  PICK  HOTELS 


SUCCESS   DRILLS   IN 
TOUCH    TYPEWRITING 

By   CHARLES    E.    BATEN,   Principal 

The  Lewis  and  Clark   Public   Nig-ht   School 
Spokane,    Washington 

A   complete  course   especially   designed 

for  business   schools   and 

evening  classes. 

Important  Features    .... 

Bold  type,  well  spaced,  easy  to  read  and 
follow  even  in  poorly  lighted  classrooms. 

Exercise  carefully  developed  to  produce 
high  speed  and  superior  skill  in  the  mini- 
mum time. 

Each  exercise  has  a  specific  purpose,  and 
instructions  are  reduced  to  simplest  and 
briefest  form. 

Price  50  cents 

Discount  on  quantity 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 


370   Atlantic   Avenue 


Boston,   Moss. 


^  cA/ewiorks  lopular 
HOTEL 


WHERE  SOUTHERN  HOSPITALITY 
AND   REAL  COMFORT  COMBINE 

HOTEL 


A  thrill  awaits  you  at  Hotel  Seelbach-"My 
Old  Kentucky  Home  in  Louisville"-  the 
thrill  of  fine  food,  solid  comfort,  and  down 
to -earth  congeniality.  Make  it  a  point  to 
stop  at  the  Seelbach  for  the  best,  at  low  cosL 


44THT0  45"STS.AT8"'AVE. 
^OUR  CHOICEST  ROOMS  From 

1400  ROOMS  each  with 
Bath,  Servidor,  and  Radio. 
♦  Four  fine  restaurants 
awarded  Grand  Prix  1940 
^/'^Culinory  Art  Exhibition 

^^^  MARIA  KRAMER 

~»CL  pKtsmm 

jg"  John  L.  Morgan 

•^^  Gen.  Mgr. 

0<^  HOTEL  EDISOH 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
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PLAIN  USEFUL  LETTERING 
Revised  and  Enlarged 
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An  indispensable  book  for  all  who  wish  to  learn  the  various  styles  of  lettering  for  everyday  use.  Notice 
the  accompanying  pages  photographed  from  the  book  which  will  give  you  a  clear  picture  of  the  many  fine 
pages  the   book   contains.      The   size  of   the   book   is   5  '  2  x8   and   contains   48    pages. 

Plain  Useful  Lettering  is  being  used  as  a  textbook  in  many  schools  with  excellent  results.  Per  dozen, 
$3.60,   less    25'~c,    F.O.B.   Columbus,   Ohio.      Single   copy    35c   postpaid. 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


612  North  Park  Street 


Columbus,  Ohio 


■^/SZ'^ 


^ziz^^ 
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By  Francis  B.  Courtney,  the  master  penmen. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    TYPING   MATERIALS  List 

Price 

Fifteen  Minutes   a   Day — Typing   Drills  on   Figures  and   Symbols,  by  Overstreet ^0.48 

Typewriting  Speed  Tests,  by  Bowie -'2 

Typewriting  Speed  Studies,  Third  Edition,  by  Hakes .52 

Tabulation  Technique,  by  Bargen    -60 

Kimball  Contest  Copy,   by   Kimball -60 

Rhythmic  Typewriting  Drills,  by   Reed '48 

Teach   Your   Fingers  to  Spell,  Second  Edition,  by  Craig  and    Leslie    -52 

Artyping,   by   Nelson 1.00 

Ornamental  Typewriting,  by  Flanagan 1.00 

SUPPLEMENTARY  SHORTHAND  MATERIALS 

Most-Used  Aviation   Terms,   by   Baughman   and  Gregg .80 

Gregg    Shorthand    Review    Letters,    by    Pepe .12 

Brief-Form  Drills,  by  Bisbee .48 

5,000  Most-Used  Shorthand  Forms,  by  Gregg .32 

American   Readings   in   Gregg   Shorthand.      Five   shorthand    reading  books  in  green  slip  case 1.00 

Stenographers'   Transcription    Reference,   by   Hobson .60 

An  Introduction  to  Transcription,   Second   Edition,   by  Adams   and   Skiinin .60 

Transcription   Error  Charts,  by  Abrams .60 

The  Story  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  by  Gregg .12 

SECRETARIAL  TRAINING  RECORDS 

No.    1      Applying   for   a   Secretarial   Position 2.00 

No.   2     The  Secretary  Receives  Callers 2.00 

No.   3     The  Secretary  at  the  Telephone ., 2.00 

SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKKEEPING  MATERIALS 

Ten   Popular   Bookkeeping    Projects,   by   Briggs   and    Blanch  ard     .40 

One  Hundred   Exercises  in   Bookkeeping,  by  Lenert   and   McNamara      .36 

Bookkeeping   Paper — all   styles.      Per  ream   of  480  double    sheets,   net  ^2.00  plus   postage. 

Write  our  nearest  office  for   further  itiformation 

THE    GREGG     PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


New  York 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 


Boston 


Toronto 


London 


Sydney 
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Greetings,  Members  of  the  N.  A.  P.  T.  S.  and  a  Warm  Welcome 
from  your  New  Officers  for  this  Coming  Year. 

saiy  boost  some  struggling  new 
teacher  or  supervisor  needs.  We 
want  our  program  this  year  to  be 
practical,  and  to  include  only  those 
phases  of  penmanship  instruction 
considered  interesting  to  you,  our 
members.  Join  early  and  send  us 
your   suggestions. 

The  E.  C.  T.  A.,  with  its  large 
membership  and  better  financial 
status,  insures  us  of  a  large  attend- 
ance, more  spacious  accommoda- 
tions, more  diversified  commercial 
exhibits,  (a  gay  social  program)  and 
worthwhile  sectional  meetings  on  the 
junior  and  senior  high  school  level. 
These  added  advantages  are  included 
at  no  expense  to  you,  our  members, 
or  to  our  association.  Plan  to  come 
to  Baltimore  and  prove  we  appreci- 
ate  their   generosity. 

We,  the  officers  of  your  associa- 
tion, want  to  hear  from  you.  We  are: 

Miss  Gertrude  E.  Toomey,  Presi- 
dent. Penmanship  Consultant,  Hart- 
ford Public  Schools,  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. 

Miss  Olive  Mellon,  First  Vice  Pres- 
ident. Supervisor  of  Handwriting, 
Atlantic  City  Public  Schools,  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Mary  Poore,  Second  Vice 
President.  Supervisor  of  Handwrit- 
ing, Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Miss  Amelia  Kirkland,  Treasurer. 
Handwriting   Director,   Ashland,  Ohio. 

Miss  Mary  Daniels,  Supervisor  of 
Penmanship,    Lebanon,    Pennsylvania. 

What  can  we  do  to  make  this  asso- 
ciation more  completely  yours?  What 


Many  changes  and  new  plans  are 
in  store  for  us.  First  and  most  im- 
portant is  our  affiliation  with  the 
E.  C.  T.  A.  With  penmanship  such 
an  important  part  of  every  child's 
education,  it  is  to  be  regietted  that 
our  association  can  not  iiULc  >.■... 
every  educational  group  in  these 
United  States.  Perhaps  we  may 
look  forward  to  that  as  an 
ultimate  goal.  We  are  grateful  to  the 
E.  C.  T.  A.  for  giving  us  this  op- 
portunity to  make  the  first  step  to- 
ward that  goal.  Our  annual  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Baltimore,  April  2,  3, 
and  4,  in  connection  with  theirs.  As 
the  piogram  develops,  details  will  be 
published  in  this  magazine  and  no- 
tices sent  all  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

We  need  and  want  many  new  mem- 
bers and  all  of  our  loyal  past  mem- 
bers. We  want  youi-  suggestions  for 
topics  for  our  annual  meeting,  topics 
you  feel  will  help  you  in  planning 
your  year's  penmanship  program, 
stimulate  you  to  greater  effort  and 
make  it  well  worth  your  while  to 
attend  our  meetings.  We  will  ap- 
preciate hearing  of  those  people  who 
are  doing  outstanding  and  worth- 
while things  in  the  penmanship  field 
that  we  may  enlist  their  services  to 
our  advantage.  What  are  you  doing 
in  research  in  penmanship  instruc- 
tion ?  Let  us  know  that  we  may  hear 
and  publish  your  findings.  What  new 
methods  or  techniques  are  you  using 
in  classroom  work  ?  Let  us  hear  of 
them.     They  may  be  just  the  neces- 


persons  do  you  feel  would  serve  the 
association  best  on  our  new  Board 
of  Directors  ? 

Who  would  make  a  good  local 
chairman    in    your    community? 

Be  active  in  your  association.  Make 
your  wants  known.  We'll  do  our  best 
to   carry   them    out. 

Our  plans  for  this  year  include 
six  major  features. 

1.  A  practical,  worthwhile  meeting 
in  Baltimore  in  April. 

2.  The  appointment  of  a  Board  of 
Directors. 

3.  Frequent  notices  to  members  of 
what  we  are  doing  for  you  and  what 
is  happening  in  the  penmanship 
world. 

4.  A  yearbook  sent  to  all  associa- 
tion members  within  ten  weeks  after 
the   close   of   the    annual   meeting. 

5.  A  planned  educational  program 
with  a  specific  problem  for  research 
with  results  reported  and  published 
each  year. 

6.  A  worthwhile  exhibit,  the  theme 
to  be  decided  by  Miss  Beulah  Beale 
of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Miss 
Beale's  reputation  and  success  in  our 
field  need  no  comment.  She  is  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  directors  of 
penmanship  today.  Read  her  article 
in  the  twentieth  yearbook,  bulletin  of 
the  department  of  Elementary  School 
Principals,  National  Educational 
Association.  You  will  realize  how 
fortunate  we  are  to  have  Miss  Beale 
for  our  exhibit  chairman  and  to  have 
the  privilege  of  meeting  in  her  city 
and  to  see  the  excellent  woik  being 
done   there. 

Send  your  memberships  now.  Take 
an  active  part  in  this  year's  pro- 
gram. Work  with  us  to  make  it  a 
most  worthwhile  year  that  we  may 
continue  to  grow. 
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Lessons  in  Handwriting 


By    E.    A.    LUPFER 
Zanerian  College,  Columbus,  O. 


Illuslrdtions  shoiv  the  proper  position  at  the  hlmkhoard. 


Have   the   pupils   write   on    the   blackboard   as   much   as   possible. 


The  important  part  of  the  t  is  the  crossing'.     Do  not  loop  the  t. 


Study  the  compound  curves  on  the  T  and  F.  Get  the  same  in  the  F  and  T  as  in  the  H. 


^i:::>C^</z--.^^.,.^-----z^^ 


.^^t^,.:Z^^/^^.A^ 


Study   the   position    of   youi-    paper.   The   left-handed   student   should  tilt  the  paper  towards  the  rig-ht. 


Occasionally    practice    oval    exercises.     They    are    especially  good  for  a  pupil  who  is  having  trouble  with  movement. 
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^2y   CZ^  O/^Ou  ^^ 


^:^  ^:^-^ 


a^  a^  a^  a^  u^  a^  a^a^ 


This    illustrates    how    to    intelligently    practice    and    criticize   your  own   work.   Learn   to  observe   the   little   things. 


Words  and  sentences  with  short  letters  should  be  practiced  in  order  to  develop  free  movement.  In  practicing 
these  sentences,  you  should  make  many  attempts.  The  more  pages  you  fill,  the  more  you  develop  and  fasten 
the   skill.      Watch   slant,   turns,  angles  and   be    sure   to   get    a    free    movement. 

Force  little  finger  to  slip  freely  touiard  the  right  in  going  jrom  letter  to  letter.       Use  fingers  but  little  in  such  letters  as  t  and  d. 


:i<^^l-t::;z^<Z'X-t;;2i'-;^^^-^^^ 


In   practicing  a   sentence   of  this   kind,  it  is   always  best  to    practice    the    individual    words    separately    and    then 
practice  on  the  different  letter  combinations   with  which  you  have  difficulty. 


So  many   people  make  the  s  so  that  it  looks  crowded.     Get  plenty   of  daylight  inside   of  the  s.     Get  a  rocking, 
rolling  easy  motion.     Close  the   s   at  the  bottom   and  remember  that  the  top  part  is  angular,  not  a  turn. 
After   practicing   the   wu   exercise,  write   the   word  win,  watching  the  stop  at  the  retrace  of  the  w.     Don't  press 
hard. 


Study  the  arrows  and  dots.  It  will  help  you  to  find  interesting  things  to  practice  upon.  Always  keep  the  a 
open  and  clear.  The  movement  exercises  will  help  you  to  get  freedom  in  the  work.  Swing  the  letters  as  freely 
as  you  do  the  exercises. 
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V/atch  turns,  angles,  hops,  retraces,  ovals,  and  spacing.       Be  systematic.    Use  enougn  arm  movement  to  make  writing  easy  and  graceful. 


This  is  a  good  sentence  for  loop   practice, 
then  finally  the  entire  sentence. 


Practice  the  loop  letters  individually  and  then  take  the  word  separtely. 


Check  your  position.  Keep  the  feet  on  the  floor  uncrossed.  The  back  should  be  straight.  Rest  the  forearm  on 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  muscle  below  the  elbow.  Point  the  knuckles  toward  the  ceiling.  The  hand  should  glide 
freely.  Do  not  grip  the  holder  tightly.  Relax  muscles  at  elbow.  See  how  easily  you  can  move  the  arm.  Avoid 
stiffness  and  rigidness. 
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Get  an  easy  swing,  closing  the  p  on  tlie  baseline  and  be  sure  to  get  a  nice  full  loop. 

Pause  in  finish  of  P.    Retrace  both  capital  and  small  letter  carefully  and  dose  ovals  without  raising  pen.     Watch  slant. 


Study  the  similarity  of  the  capital  and  small  p.     It  is  all  right  to  use  the  loop  below  the  base  line  if  you  prefer. 


Two  things  are  important  about  the  r.  One  is  to  get  width  at  the  top  to  keep  it  from  looking  like  an  i,  and 
the  other  is  to  check  the  motion  at  the  shoulder.  Try  this  letter  at  the  blackboard  first.  It  will  help  you  to  get 
the  proper  motion. 

Have  you  ended  your  work  in  writing  well?    If  not.  resolve  to  do  better.     Success  comes  from  intelligent  trying. 


In  doing  so,  we   suggest  that  you  watch  arrangement  and    get  neat   looking   pages.     After   all,   careless   looking 
pages   are   not   desirable   at  any   time. 

Strive  forfme  yet  firm  and  graceful  lines  by  using  a  free,  tight,  elastic  arm  movement.       Watch  spacing.       Sit  healthfully.       Criticise 


Here  are  some  good  words  to  practice.     First  separately,  and   then   as  an   entire   group.      Don't   pinch   the   holder. 

^1, 


Study  the   spacing  in  the   \V.  Do   not  crowd  the   \V. 
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This  was  part  of  a  lesson  sent  in  to  us  by  Zelma  Giraid,  a  teacher  in  the  Waynesville,  Ohio,  Schools.  Miss 
Girard  is  studying  manuscript  writing  by  correspondence.  By  taking  the  correspondence  work  and  improving- 
her  manuscript  work  she  is  better  able  to  teach  manusc  ipt  and  make  it  interesting  for  the  pupils.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  see  nice  work  from  teachers   and  to   see  them  take  an  interest  in  handwriting. 


These  signatures  were  made  by  W.  H.  Diehm  of  the  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Business  College.  We  want  to  compliment  Mr.  Diehm  upon  his  skillful 
ornamental    penmanship. 


C.  J.  Costaras,  95  W.  Pearl  Street, 
Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  states  that 
he  has  spent  a  very  enjoyable  after- 
noon visiting  C.  E.  Doner  of  the  Salem 
Teachers'  College,  Salem,  Mass.  Mr. 
Doner  is  one  of  the  outstanding  pen- 
manship teachers  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  enjoyed  this  reputa- 
tion for  many  years.  If  you  are  in 
Massachusetts  why  not  pay  him  a 
visit  ?  Mr.  Costaras  writes  a  beau- 
tiful hand. 


Miss  Maude  Vandiver  of  608  S.  First 
Street,  Montrose,  Colo.,  sent  us  6 
pages  of  alphabets  including  the  Old 
English  and  other  broad  pen  alpha- 
bets. She  also  sent  (5  pages  of  Orna- 
mental penmanship.  These  pages  were 
the  best  pages  we  have  received  from 
any  correspondence  student  in  months. 
Miss  Vandiver  is  to  be  complimented 
on  her  skill.  She  teaches  in  the  Mor- 
gan   School,   Montrose,    Colo. 


DUTIES  OF   A   SUPERVISOR  OF 
PENMANSHIP 
By  C.  E.  Doner 

1.  Plan  the  course  of  study. 

2.  Prepare  outlines  for  teachers. 

3.  Conduct  teachers'  meetings  for 
drill,  discussion,  etc. 

4.  Have  teachers  understand  what 
is  required  in  each  grade.  Defi- 
nite objectives. 

5.  Make  regular  visits  to  buildings, 
and  rooms. 

6.  Give  demonstration  lessons. 

7.  Observe  lessons  taught  by  teach- 
ers. 

8.  Check  up  teachers'  and  pupils' 
practice. 

9.  Award  certificates,  etc. 

10.  Cooperate     with     other     depart- 
ments. 

11.  Serve  and  serve  abundantly  — 
and   don't   forget. 


BETTER  THAN  A  GOOD  MEAL 

I  have  been  a  subsciiber  since  the 
fiist  issue  of  the  Educator,  when  it 
was  called  "The  Penman  and  Artist". 
It  is  improving  with  each  number 
and  I  would  rather  miss  my  dinner 
than  to  miss  its  monthly  visits. 

J.  A.  Elston, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A  good  sized  list  of  subscriptions  is 
hereby  acknowledged  by  H.  W.  West 
of  Trenton,   N.  J. 
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OUR  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 


America's  vast  educational  system 
has  been  building  for  generations  and 
generations.  Education  is  the  biggest 
industry   in  America. 

The  casual  observer  believes  that 
the  high  schools  in  the  United  States 
are  doing  a  super-job  of  educating 
teen  age  Americans.  The  writer,  a 
former  school  superintendent,  and 
now  for  many  years  a  classroom 
teacher  of  English  in  regular  and 
summer  schools,  wishes  this  belief 
were  absolutely  true. 

If  a  layman  were  to  investigate  at 
close  range  the  reading  done  by  stu- 
dents in  secondary  schools,  he  would 
be  painfully  shocked.  Yes,  poor  read- 
ing is  a  common  handicap  in  the 
American   high    school    of   today. 

If  ever  the  world  cried  aloud  for 
the  immediate  rediscovery  of  the  lost 
art  of  reading  it  cries  now — almost 
the  cry  of  a  race  in  bondage.  "The 
power  and  glory  of  literature  will 
always  be  that  it  enlarges  and  en- 
riches life." 

High  school  teachers  of  English 
could  with  the  whole  educational 
system  back  of  them  make  a  valuable 
contribution  to  general  education  by 
teaching  young  America  to  become 
intelligent  readers.  Right  now,  these 
teachers  are  mortified  and  irritated 
by  the  failure  of  their  students  to 
read  intelligently. 

Grade  school  reading,  at  least,  of 
late  has  not  carried  over. 

American  high  school  teaching  in- 
clude.s  too  much.     Numerous  and  diffi- 


I5y  William  N.  Malony 

402  Fuller  Ave.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

cult  courses  are  crammed  with  a 
wealth  of  material.  Too  seldom  sub- 
jects are  directed  by  teachers  who 
care  about  reading.  "If  the  blind 
lead  the  blind,  both  fall  into  the  pit." 
If  teachers  have  no  appreciation  of 
reading,  how  shall  students  develop 
the  art  of  reading  ? 

One  cannot  radiate  that  which  one 
does  not  have. 

The  child  is  all  too  often  exposed  to 
a  bewildering  wealth  of  information, 
true,  important,  unimportant,  useful 
and  useless.  This  has  a  stupefying 
effect  on  poor  readers.  Some  ancient 
philosopher  once  said,  "Better  know 
nothing  than  half  know  many  things." 

The  writer  feels  that  students  are 
attempting  to  read  material  in  all 
subjects  for  which  they  are  not  pre- 
pared. Perhaps  teachers  of  English 
could  help  a  little  if  they  would  dis- 
card the  traditional  regulation  classics 
for  some  adolescent  literature.  They 
would  be  glad  to  do  this  very  thing 
if  they  but  dared  to  do  so. 


Penmanship  teachers  become  dis- 
couraged at  times  because  of  the 
lack  of  interest  in  penmanshi'i. 
The  student,  however,  is  nrcbab'y 
as  interested  in  hand">-jting  as  in 
some   of  the   other   subjects. 

Sometimes  the  lack  of  interest  in 
handwriting  is  due  to  school  offi- 
cials and  University  people  rather 
than  the  teacher  or  student. 


High  schools  do  not  bother  greatly 
about  teaching  leading.  They  prob- 
ably feel  that  it  is  too  late  and  yet, 
on  the  other  hand  the  last  real  op- 
portunity for  teaching  reading  is  in 
the  secondary  schools. 

The  distaste  of  many  students  for 
continued  reading  leaves  the  English 
teacher  discouraged  and  baffled.  Lin- 
ger awhile  in  the  average  classroom 
and  listen  to  the  students  read.  It 
is  all  one  can  do  to  tolerate  it. 
"God  wove  a  web  of  loveliness 

Of  clouds,   and  stars   and   birds, 
But  made  not  anything  at  all 

So  beautiful  as  words." 

These  lines  sound  incredible  after 
listening  to  students  read.  Listen 
unobserved  to  the  language  used  by 
many  of  these  same  students.  Beau- 
tiful words  lie  idle  when  one  hears 
the  carnival  and  prostitute  lingo  of 
these  citizens  of  tomorrow.  But  let's 
get  back  to  clear,  straight,  honest 
reading.  If  students  could  only  be 
taught  to  distinguish  and  to  read 
"the  good,  the  true,  the  beautiful" 
thev  would  be  better  able  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  life. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  all  this  ? 
The  writer  wishes  that  he  knew. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  look  back  upon 
an  entire  educational  system  and  say 
that  reading  should  be  improved. 
Curriculum  revision  is  a  ticklish  bus- 
ness,  yet,  while  there's  curriculum 
there  is  hope.  Reading  has  its  func- 
tion  in  building  a  better  America. 


^^r/M/iii^/i  rh/x 


-■■■'''C^€^^^€..-'^h>y--z---€:^  ^mz^-C^CtT^-z^, 


A  bit  of  beautifully  written  Thanksgiving-  cheer  by  O.  E.   Hovis  of  Springfield.   Mass. 
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Progressive  Penmanship  Instruction 


John   G.  Kirk 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Progressive  penmanship  instruc- 
tion involves  no  new  nor  startling 
procedures,  no  revolutionary  ideas, 
no  new  social  concepts,  no  change  in 
letter  forms  nor  subject  matter.  It 
merely  utilizes  the  methods  and  plans 
followed  by  good  teachers  who  get 
results.  It  reflects  a  happy  relation 
between  teacher  and  pupil.  It  pro- 
duces a  pupil  who  has  a  definite  goal, 
who  measures  his  own  progress,  and 
who  has  learned  to  know  a  day's  ac- 
complishment toward   this   goal. 

Outstanding  points  of  progressive 
instruction: 

1.  A  brief  period  of  instruction  pre- 
ceding some  subject  involving 
handwriting,  such  as  bookkeeping, 
junior  business  training,  or  Eng- 
lish; 

2.  Diagnosis  of  handwriting  errors 
by  pupil  and  teacher; 

3.  Remedial  instruction, 

a.  group, 

b.  individual; 

4.  Record  of  analysis  for  future 
comparison  by  the  pupil; 

5.  Responsibility  for  improvement 
placed  upon  the  pupil; 

6.  Constant  supervision  and  encour- 
agement to  help  the  pupil  build 
correct  writing  habits; 

7.  Pupil-participation  in  class  at- 
tainment of  standards. 

Medium   of  Practice 

Penmanship  in  English,  history, 
science,  bookkeeping,  junior  business 
training,  and  other  subjects,  serves  as 
a  medium  of  practice  for  improve- 
ment. He  uses  all  his  written  work 
as  an  opportunity  to  improve  his 
penmanship.  This  focuses  his  atten- 
tion upon  his  writing  technique  until 
correct  wi'iting  habits  become  auto- 
matic. 

Definite  Practice  Plan 

Progressive  penmanship  teaching 
calls  for  the  development  of  a  definite 
practice  plan  by  the  pupil.  Each 
practice  period  has  a  specific,  meas- 
urable, and  attainable  aim.  The  pupil 
must  learn  to  compare  his  letter 
forms  as  to  size,  shape,  and  slant 
with  a  good  text  and  a  standard 
scale.  He  must  learn  to  criticize  his 
own  product  in  terms  of  needed  im- 
IMovement  and  he  must  develop  will 
power  enough  to  persevere  until  his 
writing  is  satisfactory  in  speed  and 
quality. 

Things  To   Consider 

In  order  to  understand  the  nature 
of  teaching  penmanship  and  the  need 
and  possibility  of  improving  it,  we 
must  consider  the  nature  of  the  child, 
the  laws  of  learning,  the  attitude  of 
the  teacher  toward  the  subject  and 
toward  the  results,  the  possibilities 
and   conditions    of   transfer,    and    the 


use  to  be  made  of  the  subject  in 
school  and  in  social  and  business  life. 
"Let  us  consider  what  happens 
when  a  little  child  learns  to  write. 
His  stock  in  trade  of  responses  at 
the  beginning  of  the  job  consists  of 
a  general  though,  as  yet,  by  no 
means  very  secure  control  of  the  fin- 
gers, the  wrist,  the  arm.  Out  of 
these  undifferentiated,  clumsy  ele- 
ments he  must  fashion  a  fine  and 
precise  skill,  demanding  fine  and 
precise  small  movements  and  a  deli- 
cate and  accurate  coordination  of  the 
moving  members.  In  creating  this 
control  he  must  attend  to  every  de- 
tail— the  placement  of  the  pen  in  the 
hand,  the  positon  of  the  hand  and 
arm,  the  freedom  of  the  wrist  and 
of  the  grip  of  the  fingers  upon  the 
pen.  At  first  everything  is  difficult. 
When  he  gives  his  attention  in  one 
direction,  things  go  wrong  in  an- 
other.    His  grasp  is  tight  and  almost 


In  the  event  that  a  proper  place- 
ment is  given  to  penmanship,  the 
time  allotment  observed,  the  fun- 
damentals taught  by  a  trained 
teacher,  there  is  little  to  fear  in  the 
way  of  unfortunate  criticism  from 
the  parent. 


convulsive;  his  pose  is  awkward  and 
constrained.  He  gives  all  the  signs 
of  bodily  tension,  and  'writes  all  over.' 
Little  by  little  the  response  becomes 
particularized  —  looseness,  ease,  and 
precision  grow  together.  And  at  last 
we  have  a  success  so  notable  that 
any  discerning  observer  who  watches 
a  "human  being  writing  is  forced  to 
marvel  at  the  beautiful  balance  and 
delicate  control  of  the  reactions." 

Two  Problems 

Two  very  important  problems  for 
consideration  at  this  point  are:  (1) 
What  type  of  instruction  is  necessary 
to  effect  this  change?  (2)  What  is 
the  length  of  time  involved  in  the 
process?  In  an  attempt  to  solve  these 
problems,  let  us  consider  the  learn- 
ing process  and  the  laws  of  learning. 

The  two  main  points  in  the  learn- 
ing of  penmanship  are:  (1)  Learning 
consists  of  organizing  a  definite  body 
of  knowledge  which,  while  not  overly 
extensive,  is  basic  for  success.  In- 
volved in  the  organization  of  a  definite 
body  of  knowledge  are  such  facts  as 
the  relation  of  writing  posture  to 
health,  letter  formation,  arrangement 
of  paper,  manipulation  of  tools,  pen, 
paper  and  the  correct  writing  move- 
ments. (2)  The  rate  of  learning  de- 
pends on  the  pupil's  purpose  and  the 


rate  of  a  pupil's  learning  in  penman- 
ship depends  on  his  knowing  during 
every  lesson  what  he  needs  to  achieve 
and  his  application  of  this  acquired 
skill  to  his  other  writing  during  the 
day.  The  ability  to  write  is  an  ac- 
cumulation of  these  specific  aims  and 
the  degree  to  which  he  applies  them. 

Habits 

Many  teachers  consider  writing  the 
result  of  fixed  habits.  A  point  to  be 
conjured  with  is  Thorndike's  state- 
ment that  "Few  or  no  habits  are 
absolutely  fixed."  If  this  is  true  for 
simple  habits,  how  much  truer  for  a 
hierarchy  of  habits  as  complex  and 
as  difficult  as  penmanship  ? 

With  this  point  in  mind  it  can  be 
seen  that  eveiy  pupil  needs  the  sup- 
port of  instruction  until  he  has  ac- 
quired sufficient  skill  in  speed,  qual- 
ity, and  the  accompanying  healthful 
habits.  If  a  pupil  reaches  the  sec- 
ondary school  lacking  the  necessary 
penmanship  skills,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  school  to  see  that  he  re- 
ceives the  needed  training. 

Let  us  now  review  the  laws  of 
learning  in  relation  to  penmanship. 
One  might  consider  that  the  law  of 
repetition  when  applied  to  penman- 
ship would  suffice  for  all  learning. 
A  class  study  of  the  subject  reveals 
that  it  is  not  the  repetition  of  the 
same  letters  again  and  again  in  var- 
ious words  which  produces  learning, 
but  it  is  the  quality,  the  aim,  and  the 
meaningfulness  of  these  repetitions. 
Learning  can  not  take  place  unless 
there  is  the  will  to  learn.  In  pen- 
manship the  pupil  must  desire  to  im- 
prove and  must  constantly  will  to  re- 
tain his  skill.  The  many  foreign 
factors,  such  as  excessive  speed, 
other  interests,  other  problems,  con- 
stantly detract  from  this  skill.  For 
instance,  in  writing  a  composition,  he 
must  consider  the  organization  of 
his  thoughts,  spelling,  punctuation, 
arrangement,  use  of  words,  grammar, 
and  diction,  in  addition  to  his  writing. 

Length   of   Practice    Periods 

As  to  the  length  of  time  and  fre- 
quency of  practice  periods  for  the 
best  results  in  penmanship,  there  is 
no  basis  for  decision.  No  experi- 
mental evidence  has  been  produced  to 
help  us  decide.  "The  ideal  amount 
and  distribution  of  practice  varies 
with  the  kind  of  material,  the  nature 
of  the  study  processes  used,  the  age 
of  the  pupils,  and  with  other  factors 
also."  In  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school  the  amount  of  practice  de- 
pends on  the  subject,  the  pupil,  his 
attitude,  his  previous  training,  his 
desire  to  improve,  and  his  interest  in 
the  subject.  In  junior  business  train- 
ing, the  basis  for  practice  is  proper 
writing  of  the  pupil's  notebook. 
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In  bookkeeping,  the  amount  of  in- 
struction needed  depends  upon  tlie 
writing  score  attained  by  the  pupil 
at  the  time  he  begins  the  study,  his 
writing  errors,  his  speed,  and  his 
will  to  improve.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  bookkeeping  period  each  pupil 
plans  to  give  special  attention  to 
eliminate  some  error  in  his  writing 
according  to  the  practice  plan  worked 
out  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester 
and  mentioned  previously  in  this 
paper. 

Attitude  of  Teacher 

The  effect  of  the  attitude  of  the 
teacher  toward  the  subject  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  statements:  (1) 
the  teacher  can  not  teach  what  he 
does  not  know;  (2)  his  interest  and 
standards  in  penmanship  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  accompishments  of  the 
pupil.  If  he  exacts  neat,  legible 
writing,  the  pupils  will  aim  to  please. 
Transfer   of    Learning 

A  mistaken  notion  of  the  laws  of 
transfer  of  learning  has  resulted  in 
poor  penmanship  to  be  found  in  our 
-schools,  both  elementary  and  second- 
ary. Research  studies  show  that 
transfer  is  uncertain  and  varies  with 
the  subject,  the  pupil,  the  interest, 
the  difficulty  of  the  matter  to  be 
transferred,  and  the  use  of  the  sub- 
ject. Teachers  and  principals  have 
always  blamed  children,  the  text,  or 
the  method  used  when  pupils  did  not 
write  as  well  in  bookkeeping  as  they 
did  in  the  penmanship  lesson.  Teach- 
ers forget  that  the  penmanship  les- 
son and  the  bookkeeping  lesson  are 
totally  different  situations,  and  bring 
forth  totally  different  reactions.  A 
different  attitude  is  manifested  in  even 
such  a  simple  factor  of  good  writing 
as  neatness  when  the  pupil  passes 
from  one  subject  to  another. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists 
among  teachers  concerning  what  con- 
stitutes neatness  in  papers.  From 
investigation  it  has  been  observed 
that  where  teachers  of  such  subjects 
as    arithmetic    and    geography    place 


a  special  emphasis  on  neatness  great 
improvement  has  been  noted,  and 
where  neatness  is  not  required  the 
opposite  outcome  has  resulted. 

Transfer  is  not  universal  and  in- 
evitable. "If  a  transfer  outcome  is 
desired,  we  can  obtain  it  only  by 
working  for  it  deliberately  and  in- 
telligently. It  all  comes  down  to  a 
question  of  expert  organization  of 
learning-  in  terms  of  a  purpose  pre- 
determined by  the  teacher."  For  in- 
stance, transfer  in  penmanship  can 
be  increased  by  having  pupils  apply 
acquired  skill  to  all  written  work. 
This  must  be  a  conscious  transfer 
on  the  pupil's  part,  as  the  result  of 
the  teaching,  of  "powerful  motiva- 
tion and  a  will  to  succeed."  If  a 
teacher  wants  neat  papers  in  book- 
keeping or  junior  business  training, 
she  must  teach  the  elements  which 
make  up  neatness,  in  addition  to  the 
subject  matter.  If  another  teacher 
wishes  neatness  in  commercial  law 
notebooks,  she  must  teach  and  exact 
neatness,  otherwise  some  notebooks 
will  be  neat  and  well-written,  while 
others   will   not. 

Helpful  Suggestions 

When  the  pupil  starts  to  write 
during  any  class  period  he  should 
be  given  "reminders  to  try."  A  few 
words  by  the  teacher,  such  as  "Good 
posture,"  "Your  best  letter  forms," 
"A  size  which  fits  the  space,"  "Good 
hand  position",  will  help  the  pupil 
remember  to  apply  the  knowledge 
and  skill  to  the  writing  task  at  hand. 
Pupils  do  not  deliberately  determine 
to  be  careless.  They  simply  forget 
in  the  natural  stress  of  other  matters 
to  give  the  attention  needed  to  keep 
the  writing  up  to  their  attained 
standards. 

Definite   Tasks 

In  the  parlance  of  progressive  edu- 
cation, "teaching  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  component  tasks:  that  is 
(1)  the  process  of  instruction,  by 
which  is  meant  the  intimate  direction 
of  earning;    (2)   the   process   of  guid- 


ance which  is  taken  to  include  selec- 
tion and  classification;  (3)  the  set- 
ting of  standards,  and  (4)  the  control 
of  behaviour." 

The  process  of  instruction  and  of 
guidance  in  penmanship  is  a  combina- 
tion of  class,  group,  and  individual 
instruction  in  the  proportion  which 
best  fits  the  group.  Pupils  are  taught 
to  diagnose  their  own  errors  first  as 
a  class.  Those  with  like  errors  are 
then  grouped  for  more  complete 
diagnosis  and  for  remedial  instruc- 
tion. To  be  more  specific,  pupils  who, 
after  class  instruction,  recognize  the 
fact  that  they  should  do  something 
to  secure  greater  uniformity  of  slant 
are  grouped  for  special  instruction, 
so' that  they  may  find  out  why  their 
slant  lacks  uniformity,  and  how  to 
correct  it.  The  pupil  who  does  not 
progress  rapidly  enough  to  please 
himself  or  the  teacher  is  given  indi- 
vidual help  in  diagnosing  his  errors, 
and  in  applying  the  remedy. 

In  the  setting  of  standards  much 
work  must  be  done  with  the  individual 
pupil.  Each  pupil  writes  to  meet  his 
own  standard; — a  standard  which  is 
built  up  of  his  definite  knowledge  of 
letter  forms,  healthful  posture,  and 
speed  standards.  The  pupil's  atti- 
tude toward  the  attainment  and  main- 
taining of  these  standards  determines 
the  quality  of  his  writing  in  all  sub- 
jects. 

The  degree  of  the  control  of  be- 
haviour in  penmanship  is  determined 
by  the  amount  of  transfer  or  the 
"carry-over".  In  the  senior  and 
junior  high  schools  this  control  is 
particularly  important  for  the  com- 
mercial group,  because,  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  writing  to  be  done  by 
a  business  worker,  the  business  man, 
whether  he  admits  it  or  not,  judges 
the  ability  of  the  worker  by  the  qual- 
ity of  his  writing.  Unless  the  pupil's 
penmanship  in  bookkeeping  exercises 
and  other  work  is  of  good  quality, 
he  will  not  meet  the  business  re- 
quirements in  penmanship  when  he 
seeks   a    position. 


LESSON  OUTLINES 

As  a  concrete  example  of  a  method  usable  in  second?  ry   schools    here    is    attached    four   lesson    outlines    which 
illustrate  how   the  plan  can   be  applied. 

Need  for  Legible  Signature 

Aim :  A  realization  of  the  need  of  a  legible  signature    at  all  times. 

Pupil  Problem :  What  opinion  do  people  form  of  me  from  my   signature  ? 

Material:   Paper  containing   signatures,    paper,  pen,    and  ink. 

SUGGESTED   ACTIVITIES 

TEACHER 

1.  Checks  the  assignment  of  the  previous  lesson. 

2.  Gives  directions  for  checking  illegible  letters   in   signatures.      (Distinguish 
between   originality  and  illegibility.) 

3.  Explains: 

a.  Courtesy — indicated  by  neat,  legible  writing. 

b.  Industry — indicated  by  correct  letter  form  as  a  result  of  practice  and 
attention  to   instructions. 

c.  Accuracy — indicated  by  attention  to  details: 

(1)  endings. 

(2)  closings. 

(3)  dots. 

(4)  crossings. 


PUPIL 

1.  Reports  on  the  homework  assign- 
ment. 

2.  Checks  the  paper  brought  in  to  dis- 
cover illegibilities  and  indications 
of  positive  character  traits. 

3.  Practices  to  improve  signature. 

4.  Checks  classmate's  practice  for  im- 
provement. 

5.  Decides  on  plan  of  procedure  to 
improve  present  signature. 

6.  Checks  results  at  the  end  of  the 
period. 
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d.  Dependability — indicated  by  uniform  size  and  proportions  of  letters. 

e.  Self-control — indicated  by   controlled  and   relaxed  movement. 

f.  Neatness — indicated  by  spotlessness — no  retraces,  no  blots,  no  crossing 
out,  no  smudges,  neat  erasures,  clear-cut  lines. 

4.  Supervises  pupils  for   correct   posture,   movement,   penholding',   and   paper- 
placing. 

5.  IVIakes  an  assignment. 


Puts  his  plan  into  e.xecution  dur- 
ing English,  science,  junior  busi- 
ness training,  or  bookkeeping  exer- 
cises which  follow. 


Suggested  Assignment:  "Bring  to  class  a  page  of  figures  from  your  mathematics  or  junior  business  training. 
Select  your  best  made  figures  and  be  prepared  to  defend  your  selection." 

Figures  1,  4,  7. 

Aim:   The   ability   to   make   legible   figures. 

Pupil  Problems:  Do  I  make  neat,  legible  figures,  especially  1,  4,  7? 

Material:  Figure  charts,  pens,  ink,  paper,  and  textbooks. 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

TEACHER 

1.  Checks  the  assignment. 

2.  Explains    the    universality    of    figures.      The    figure    .5    may    have    difficult 
names  in  all  languages,  but  it  is  always  formed  the  same. 

Value  the  figures. — Ancient  methods  of  reckoning,  arable  figures  were 
used — knots,  tally  blocks,  notched  tallies,  etc.  Hawaiian  tax-gatherers 
of  a  generation  ago  kept  accounts  of  assessable  property  on  lines  of  cord- 
age four  to  five  hundred  fathoms  long. 

3.  Explains  forms  of  1,  4,  and  7,  showing  importance   of  uniform  slant. 

4.  Makes  the  assignment. 


PUPIL 

1.  Reports  on  the  assignment. 

2.  Practices     figures,     comparing 
suits  with  the  textbook. 

3.  Checks: 

a.  size. 

b.  slant. 

c.  shape. 

4.  Practices  writing   figures: 

a.  in  columns. 

b.  addresses. 

c.  telephone   numbers. 

d.  tables  of  measure. 

e.  dates. 

f.  United  States   Money. 


Suggested   Assignment:   "Examine   a   page   of   problems  and  underscore  the  figures  needing  correction, 
this  page  to  class.      Classify   your   errors   under   size,   slant,  and  form." 

Report  on   the  history  "of  the   various  figures.     See    Mason,  The  History  of  the  Art  of  Writing. 


Bring 


Decreasing  the  Size  of  Writing 

Aim:  The  ability  to  decrease  the  size  of  his  writing. 

Pupil  Problem:  How  can  I  increase  my  ability  to  fit  writing  to  a  small  space? 

Material:  Business  forms,  textbook,  pens,  and  ink. 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

TEACHER 

1.  Checks  the  assignment. 

2.  Demonstrates  on  the  blackboard  how  to  fit  writing  to  a  given  space. 

a.  No  overlapping  of  lower  loop  letters  with  those   of  the  line  below. 

b.  Retaining  proportions   of  minimum,  intermediate,  and  loop  letters. 

3.  For  pupils  writing  too  large — gives   exercise  to  reduce   size: 

a.  Control  movement — reduce  amount  of  push  and  pull. 

b.  Reduce  height  of  letters — retaining  proportions. 

(1)  Minimum — one-fourth  space  high. 

(2)  Intermediates — one-half   space  high. 

(3)  Loops — three-fourths  above,  one-half  below  the  base  line. 

c.  Increase  the  number  of  letters  on  a  line. 

d.  Regulate  the  amount  of  under  swing. 

4.  Supervises  posture  and  movement  of  pupils  needing  attention. 

5.  Makes  an  assignment. 


PUPIL 

1.  Reports  on  his  assignment. 

2.  Checks  previously  written  business 
forms  to  learn  errors  in  size  and 
letter-formation.  Compai'es  with 
the  textbook. 

3.  Fills  in  the  business  forms  of  the 
type  on  which  he  needs  practice. 

4.  Checks  the  results. 

5.  Makes  a  note  of  errors  to  be 
guarded  against  in  filling  in  busi- 
ness forms. 


Suggested  Assignment:  "See  how  you  can  improve  in   fitting    your    writing    to    the    given    writing    space, 
bring  to  class  your  results  from  English,  junior  business  training,  bookkeeping,  and  some  other  subject." 
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Unconventional  Writing  Situations 


Aim:  The  ability  to  write  legibly  in  unconventional  writing  situations. 

Pupil  Problem:  How  can  the  difficulties  encountered  in  unconventional  writing  situations  be  overcome? 

Material:  Position  charts,  writing  pads,  pens,  and  ink. 
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SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

TEACHER 

1.  Checks  the  assignment. 

2.  Discusses   with   the   class   the   best   way    to    secure    legible   writing   under 
the  conditions  the   pupils   list,   such   as: 

a.  on  a  pad  held  in  the  left  hand. 

b.  on  a  pad  held  on  the  knee. 

c.  on  an  armchair. 

d.  on  a  laboratory  table. 

e.  standing. 

(1)  holding  telephone. 

(2)  using  carbon  paper  in  salesbook. 

3.  Class  can  be   divided   into   five   groups   to   practice  and   demonstrate  these 
points. 

4.  Supervises  pupils  while  they  demonstrate. 

5.  Makes    an    assignment. 


PUPIL 

1.  Reports   on  the  assignment. 

2.  Pupil  suggests  writing  situations 
needing  attention  to  posture. 

3.  Practices  according  to   his  needs. 

4.  Checks   results  for: 

a.  legibility. 

b.  speed. 

c.  size. 

d.  spacing. 

e.  slant. 

5.  Uses  English,  junior  business  train- 
ing exercise,  or  any  other  situa- 
tion to  gain   skill: 

a.  addressing    packages. 

b.  telephone    messages. 

6.  Suggests  slogan,  such  as  "Uncon- 
ventional writing  situations  do  not 

excuse  illegibility."  "Difficult  writ- 
ing conditions — but  writing  easy 
to  read." 


Suggested  Assignment:  "Bring  to  class  a  paper  on  which  .vou  have  checked  the  minimum  letters  for  uniformity 
of  size.   Make  a  list  of: 

a.  those  too  large 

b.  those  too  small 

c.  those  irregular." 

or  "Make  a  writing  slogan  poster." 

The  modern  tendency  in  school  administration  is  to  discontinue  formal  instruction  in  penmanship  in  the  higher 
schools.  Progressive  penmanship  instruction  as  outlined  in  this  paper  provides  for  continued  instruction  through 
the  cooperation  of  all  teachers.  It  is  especially  needful  that  teachers  of  commercial  subjects  cooperate.  It  is  only 
through  the  willing  and  independent  cooperation  of  all  teachers  in  the  high  schools  that  the  skill  developed  in  the 
elementary  grades  can  be  preserved  and  improved. 


Dashy  signatures  by   F.   B.   Courtney. 
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SCOTT    E.    LESLIE 


In  the  October  issue  of  the  Edu- 
cator we  briefly  announced  the  death 
of  S.  E.  Leslie.  In  this  issue  we  give 
more  detailed  information  regardng 
Mr.  Leslie  and  his  work.  Those  who 
knew  Mr.  Leslie  personally  and  were 
acquainted  with  his  work,  considered 
him  one  of  the  most  skillful  and 
talented  penman  the  profession  has 
produced.  He  was  skilled  in  all 
types  of  penwork  and  appeared  in 
many  of  the  prominent  disputed 
handwriting    cases. 

Scott  E.  Leslie  was  born  in  a  log 
cabin  in  Gratiot  Co.,  Michigan,  in 
1881,  but  never  had  ambition  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States,  for 
even  one  term.  He  attended  country 
school  in  Michigan,  and  at  the  age 
of  nine  moved  to  Ohio  with  his  par- 
ents. 

His  first  interest  in  improving  his 
penmanship  was  inspired  by  his 
father  who,  unable  to  read  a  poorly 
scrawled  essay  that  young  Scott  had 
brought  from  school,  informed  his 
son  that  if  he  didn't  improve  his 
writing  he  would  take  him  out  in 
the  woodshed  and  teach  him  how  to 
write.  This  "inspiration''  was  soon 
supplemented  by  an  itinerant  teacher 
of  writing  who  stopped  in  the  village 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
writing  class.  After  collecting  the 
money  from  an  enthusiastic  class,  and 
giving  two  or  three  lessons,  the 
teacher  suddenly  disappeared. 

However,  S.  E.  began  a  serious 
effort  to  improve  his  writing,  and  later 
while  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  Span- 
ish American  War,  came  in  contact 
with  another  itinerant  penman,  who 
further  inspired  him.  After  being- 
mustered    out    of   the    Army    with    an 


This  shows  S.  E.  Leslie  at  work  on  one  of  his  hobbies. 


"Honorable  Discharge"  in  1898,  he 
went  to  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  where 
he  came  under  the  instruction  of  H. 
B.  Lehman  and  W.  A.  Hoffman  for 
a  few  weeks. 

In  1900,  while  a  freshman  in  Alma 
College,  Alma,  Michigan  he  acci- 
dentally came  across  a  copy  of  the 
"Artist-Penman."  It,  as  all  the  old 
timei's  know,  was  a  forerunner  of  the 
"Business  Educator,"  and  the  pres- 
ent "Educator."  This  discovery  was 
a  landmark  in  his  penmanship 
caieer,  for  he  remained  up  until 
nearly  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
spell-bound  by  the  unbelievably  beau- 


tiful writing  of  Courtney,  Madarasz, 
Zaner,  Bloser,  Lister,  and  others. 
Mr.  Leslie  stated  that  never  since 
that  first  copy  of  this  superb  mag- 
azine did  he  cease  to  get  inspira- 
tion from   each   issue. 

Beginning  in  1902,  Mr.  Leslie  at- 
tended Hiram  College  for  two  years. 
There,  his  writing  improved  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  was  able  to  teach 
Writing  in  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment for  that  tuition.  His  time  was 
fully  occupied  at  Hiram  College.  He 
was  carrying  classes  in  Latin,  Greek, 
English,  Mathematics,  and  English 
Literature.      In    addition    to   teaching 


^^lufoiiinj^tm 


This  alphabet  was  made  and  used  by  S.  E.  Leslie. 
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Wi'iting  for  his  tuition,  he  was  Edi- 
tor-in-Chief of  the  College  paper, 
The  Hiram  College  Advance.  He  was 
also  Secretary  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and 
Treasurer  of  his  literary  society.  On 
the  side,  he  managed  a  boarding  club 
in  return  for  his  board.  Meanwhile, 
he  was  keeping  up  his  interest  in  pen- 
manship by  following  the  copies  in 
the  "Artist-Penman"  and  taking  cor- 
respondence courses  in  this  subject. 
In  1904,  he  successfully  applied  for 
a  position  to  teach  Penmanship,  at 
Eastman  College  at  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York.  He  succeeded  the  late  G. 
A.  Rockwood  in  that  institution  where 
he  remained  for  seven  years. 


During  1908,  he  was  with  the  Roch- 
ester Business  Institute,  where  he  was 
in  charge  of  Penmanship.  He  then 
returned  to  Eastman  College  for  three 
years,  and  thence  went  to  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  Commercial  Work  in  Central 
High  School.  Upon  the  completion 
of  the  new  Schenley  High  School,  he 
was  transferred  there  as  a  teacher  of 
Penmanship.  He  remained  in  this 
position  until  1920.  During  the  years 
in  Poughkeepsie  and  Rochester,  as 
well  as  in  Pittsburgh,  he  prepared 
many  courses  for  the  penmanship 
journals,  particularly  the  "Business 
Educator." 


He  also  attended  summer  school  and 
evening  school  in  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  where  he  received  an  A. 
B.  degree,  cum  laude,  in  1918.  At  the 
same  time,  he  taught  one  summer  in 
Duquesne  University  Summer  School, 
and  also  taught  in  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh   Summer   School. 

After  teaching  a  year  in  the  Bowl- 
ing Green  Business  University  at 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  he  went  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  became  as- 
sociated with  the  Spencerian  School 
as  a  teacher,  and  as  an  engrossing  ar- 
tist, with  Mr.  Claude  A.  Barnett. 
(Continued    on    page    24) 


This  piece  of  engrossing  shows  the  high  degree  of  perfection  attained  in  engrossing 
by  S.  E.  Leslie.    His  work  was  careful  in  detail   and  was  always  well   designed. 
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E.  C.  T-  A. 


Plans  for  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers 
Association  were  discussed  in  Balti- 
iTiore  in  October  at  a  meeting  of 
committee  chairmen,  according  to 
Miss  Sadie  L.  Zieg-ler  of  Rider  Col- 
lege, Trenton,  N.  J.,  president  of  the 
organization. 

Miss  Ziegler  reports  that  the 
theme  for  the  convention,  to  be  held 
April  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  will  be  "Unit 
Planning  in  Business  Education". 
This  will  offer  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties for  classroom  teachers  to  dis- 
cuss  methods  and   problems. 

The  Honorable  Howard  W.  Jack- 
son, Mayor  of  Baltimore,  will  attend 
the  banquet  and  give  the  address  of 
welcome  at  the  opening  session,  ac- 
cording to  an  announcement  by 
George    H.   Hocker,   chairman    of   the 


banquet  committee.  Features  of  the 
banquet  will  include  the  B.  and  O. 
Glee  Club  of  90  male  voices.  Jack 
Lederer's  Orchestra  will  play  for 
the  annual  ball.  Further  plans  will 
be  discussed  in  the  near  future  and 
the  principal  speaker  announced  later. 
The  Honorable  Herbert  R.  O'Conor, 
Governor  of  Maryland,  will  attend 
the  banquet. 

An  Executive  Board  Meeting  was 
to  be  held  in  Baltimore  later  in  the 
month. 


Otis  Sked,  Jr.  has  moved  to  1311 
Downing  Street,  Denver,  Colorado.  Mr. 
Sked  is  an  engrosser  of  unusual  tal- 
ent. We  have  received  some  very  fine 
specimens  from  Mr.  Sked  and  have 
published  some  of  his  works  in  our 
columns,  from  time  to  time. 


WILLHITK    JOINS    THE    GREGG 
STAFF 

Mr.  Lyle  O.  Willhite,  formerly  head 
of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  High  School, 
supervisor  of  practice  teachers  from 
the  Bowling  Green  State  University, 
and  recently  on  the  staff  of  Indiana 
State  Teachers  College,  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania,  is  now  the  state  rep- 
resentative of  The  Gregg  Publi.shing 
Company  in  Michigan.  Mr.  Willhite 
holds  the  B.  S.  degree  in  commercial 
education  from  Bowling  Green  State 
University,  the  M.  B.  A.  degree  from 
Ohio  State  University,  and  has  done 
work  towards  the  doctor's  degree  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  He  is 
a  member  of  national  educational 
fraternities  and  has  been  active  in 
the  National  Business  Teachers  As- 
sociation. 


The 
orna- 
mental 
capitals 
shown   in   the 
V  f oimation  were 
inspired    and    pro- 
duced by  Miss  Eileen 
Broad,    Central    High    School 
of  Commerce,  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
Canada,    while    she    was    attending 
the     Zaneiian     College     in     the     1941 
summer   term. 


Miss 
Broad 
is  a  very 
skillful    pen- 
man   and    is 
teaching     noth- 
ing   but    penman- 
ship   this  year.    Good 
luck  to  you  Miss  Broad, 
and    we    are    sure    you    will 
be    very    successful.    —   The 
Janitor. 


A  Course  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 

Follow  This  Course  and  Improve  Your  Skill  in  Business  Penmanship 


Practice  each   letter  separately   then  write  words   containing'  these  three  capitals.     Study  the  location  of  the  shades 


A   Blanchard   Flourish.      Isn't   it   a   beauty? 


NATIONAL  BUSINESS  TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Office   of 

The    Director    of    the    Membership 

Campaign 

IVAN    MITCHELL 

1500  Scotten  Avenue 

Detroit,    Michigan 

This   is   a   letter    of   i-eminders. 

REMINDER    No.   1: 

The  name,  the  "National  Commer- 
cial Teachers  Federation",  has  been 
changed  to  the  "National  Business 
Teachers  Association".  A  college  de- 
partment has  been  added  with  rep- 
resentation   on    the    Executive    Board. 

REMINDER    No.    2: 

This  pioneer  national  commercial 
teachers  organization  is  entering  its 
forty-third  year  of  service  to  bus- 
iness education.  Today's  service  in- 
cludes the  yearbook,  the  "Business 
Education  Digest",  published  in 
March,  May.  October,  and  December, 
and  the  Convention  which  is  attended 
annually  by  over  a  thousand  members. 

REMINDER  No.  3: 

Membershi])  renewals  are  in  order 
now.  A  membership  renewal  blank  is 
enclosed  for  your  convenience.  Just 
fill  in  the  form  and  mail  it  with 
your  check  to  the  secretary.  He  is 
ready  to  mail  your  receipt. 

REMINDER    SUMMARY: 

No.   1 — Modern   Design 

No.  2 — Inimitable     Service 

No.  3— The  Invaluable  $2.00  check. 

A    thousand    members    will    attend 

the   Convention.    Will   you   be   among 

them? 


RED  CROSS  FIRST  AID 


First  aid  has  long-  been  what  might 
be  termed  a  pet  subject  with  the 
American  Red  Cross.  When  the  or- 
g-anization  first  beg:an  teaching  the 
principles  of  giving  emergency  care 
to  the  injured  back  in  1910,  first 
one,  then  two  other  railroad  cars 
were  equipped  as  first  aid  class- 
rooms and  sent  with  competent  staffs 
from  one  industrial  center  to  another 
to    give   instruction    in   first   aid. 

Since  that  time,  more  than  3,000,- 
000  persons  have  successfully  com- 
pleted Red  Cross  first  aid  courses. 
These  people  have  been  representa- 
tive of  every  walk  of  life. 

Today,  because  of  the  urgent  need 
of  keeping  the  wheels  of  industry 
moving,  the  Red  Cross  has  under- 
taken to  organize  and  train  first  aid 
detachments  for  service  in  key  de- 
fense production  plants.  There  is  no 
charge  for  Red  Cross  first  aid  train- 
ing and  it  is  available  through  local 
chapters. 

Formation  of  these  Red  Cross 
Volunteer  First  Aid  Detachments 
has  been  authorized  for  all  com- 
munities where  people  are  working 
in  large  groups.  They  are  being  or- 
ganized and  trained  by  chapters  in 
units  of  not  less  15  nor  more  than 
50  persons.  These  units  will  be  ready 
for  instant  action  in  mills  and  fac- 
tories, warehouses,  and  docks.  Each 
detachment     is     fully     equipped     and 


A  large  number  of  boys  and 
girls  are  studying  first  aid. 
Many  times  we  read  in  the 
papers  where  first  aid  was 
rendered  a  drowning  com- 
panion. Teachers  who  wish  to 
render  a  worthwhile  service 
should  study  and  teach  some 
first  aid  work.  The  Red  Cross 
has  a  most  excellent  and  in- 
expensive book  which  shows 
most  of  the  first  aid  taught  in 
first  aid  classes.  In  our  me- 
chanized way  of  living  first  aid 
becomes  very  important  and 
everyone  can  profitably  devote 
some  study  to  it. — Editor. 


prepared  to  render  first  aid  to  in- 
jured in  its  own  establishment  im- 
mediately. 

In  the  field  of  highway  safety  the 
Red  Cross  has  under  way  a  progranr 
by  which  properly  staffed  and  equip- 
ped highway  first  aid  stations  and 
mobile  units  are  being  established 
throughout  the  country.  These  mo- 
bile aid  units  are  automobiles  and 
trucks,  generally  operated  by  large 
fleet  owners,  the  drivers  of  which 
have  successfully  completed  the  ad- 
vanced course  in  emergency  care  to 
the  injured.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
ogreement  with  the  Red  Cross,  these 


men  are  prepared  to  render  all  pos- 
sible assistance  in  case  they  encoun- 
ter an  accident  on  the  road.  First 
aid  stations  are  located  at  filling 
stations,  fire  houses  and  other  spots 
along  arterial  highways  where  they 
are  apt  to  be  of  most  value  to  the 
puplic. 

As  of  Sept.  1,  1941,  there  were  2,- 
905  Red  Cross  highway  emergency 
first  aid  stations,  and  4,448  mobile 
units  in  operation.  That  these  sta- 
tions and  units  are  performing  a 
valuable  public  service  is  indicated 
by  a  recently-made  survey  covering 
401  stations  which  showed  they  had 
provided  emergency  care  to  3,000 
persons,  victims  of  2,700  accidents. 
Of  the  total,  70  were  beyond  help 
when  first  aiders  arrived,  but  doubt- 
less a  far  greater  number  would 
have  died  had  they  been  deprived  of 
the  skilled  assistance  of  these  Red 
Cross    volunteers. 

All  Red  Cross  work  at  home  is 
supported  by  members  of  the  organi- 
zation through  low  annual  dues.  Be- 
cause of  the  great  expansion  of  Red 
Cross  services  occasioned  by  national 
defense,  millions  of  new  members 
must  be  obtained  during  the  forth- 
coming Roll  Call  which  begins  No- 
vember 11  and  ends  November  30. 
All  America  is  invited  to  join  local 
chapters  at  this  time  and  thus  have 
a  part  in  continuing  these  vitally 
essential   services. 


&iti?J 


A  very  effective  heading  made  by  the   F.  W.   Martin,   Engrossing  Company,   Boston,   Mass. 
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A  very   beautiful,  accurate  piece   of  business  writing  by   P.    Z.   Bloser.    Study   the   uniformity    of   the    slant,   the 
uniformity    of    the    height    of    letters,    and    the    uniformity  of  spacing  in  and  between  letters. 

Make   a   copy   of   the   above   as    part    of   your   lessons   in  business  writing  and  send  it  to  Mr.  Bloser  who  will  be- 
glad  to   give   you   some   suggestions  free   of   charge. 

It  takes  a  great  deal  of  practice  and  study  to  be  able  to  write  accurately  and  freely  like  the  above. 
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Lessons  in  Card  Carvings 
and  Designs 

By  J.   D.   Carter,   Deerfield,   HI. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  the  Educator 
have,  in  the  past,  sent  me  some  fine 
specimens  of  their  Card  Carving  from 
former  lessons  it  was  my  pleasure 
to   outline. 

To  all  those  I  send  greetings  and 
good  cheer  and  will  certainly  be 
pleased  to  exchange  specimens  and 
thoughts   with   them   again. 

In  renewing  the  course  of  lessons 
in  Card  Carving,  I  think  it  best  to 
illustrate  cutting  designs  for  the  be- 
ginning work  as  well  as  some  for  the 
more  advanced  woi'k. 

Cutting  of  designs  in  this  lesson 
was  done  with  an  ordinary  writing 
pen  put  in  the  holder  reverse  from 
Its  use  in  writing  and  sharpening  the 
back  end  making  it  very  thin  without 
changing  the  general  contour  of  the 
pen. 

The  cutting  with  the  pen  is  done 
by  placing  the  pen  holder  under  the 
palm  of  the  hand  and  cutting  by 
pushing  it  from  you.  This  gives  a 
better  angle  in  cutting  as  you  do  not 
cut  so  deep  in  raising  the  ply  of  the 
paper. 

Similar  work  can  be  done  by  using 
a  sharpened   point  of  a  pocket  knife. 

Try  your  skill  in  cutting  flower  and 
border  designs  then  send  a  specimen 
of  your  best  work  to  me  for  free 
criticism   and  helpful   suggestions. 


y///////// 
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BLACKOUT 
THE  SHADOW! 


CLOSE  lo  all  of  us  is  ihe  Ihrealfning 
speilre  of  luberculosis.  No  respecler 
of  persons,  it  lurks  in  every  corner,  may 
htnl^e  at  any  moment.  More  people  be- 
ttreen  15  and  -15  die  from  tuberrulosii 
thnn  from  any  other  disease. 

Yet  tuberculosis  can  be  driven  from 
Ihe  face  of  Ihe  earth.  Since  1907  your 
Local  Tuberculosis  Association  has  helped 
reduce    the    loll    of    tuberculosis    by    75'/,! 

By  buying  Christmas  Seals  you  will 
help  us  complete  the  job — and  make 
this  a  safer  world  for  yourself  and  your 
loxed   ones. 


Buy 

CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


SCOTT   E.  LESLIE 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
In  Cleveland,  Mr.  Leslie  was  fre- 
quently called  upon  in  cases  involving 
disputed  documents.  He  had,  over  a 
period  of  years,  studied  this  subject 
and  subsequently  became  well  known 
throughout  Ohio  in  this  field.  He 
worked  on  cases  for  four  Attorneys 
General  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  as  well 
as  in  many  important  cases  for  the 
Prosecuting  Attorneys  of  Cuyahoga 
County. 

In  1933,  he  was  called  to  New  York 
City  to  work  on  an  important  mail 
fraud  case  for  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States.  Shortly  af- 
terward, at  the  suggestion  of  Albert 
S.  Osborn.  he  opened  an  office  in  the 
Woolworth  Building  in  New  York  and 
until  his  death  he  devoted  his  time 
exclusively  to  the  examination  of  doc- 
uments and  appearance  in  court  in 
the  Eastern  States. 

He  has  worked  on  more  than  sixty 
cases  for  the  United  States  Attorney 
in  New  York  City.  One  of  these  cases 
was  that  of  United  States  vs.  Waxey 
Gordon,  which  was  prosecuted  by 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  who  was  then  Chief 
Assistant  in  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney's office.  Later,  Mr.  Dewey  be- 
came Special  Attorney  General,  in- 
vestigating rackets  in  New  York  City, 
and    Mr.    Leslie    worked    on    several 


cases  with  him.  Since  Mr.  Dewey  be- 
came District  Attorney  of  New  York 
County,  Mr.  Leslie  has  worked  on 
more  than  one  hundred  cases  for  Mr. 
Dewey  and  his  assistants,  constituting 
the  largest  District  Attorney's  staff 
in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  his  work  as  an  all- 
round  penman,  and  more  recently  as 
an  Examiner  of  Questioned  Docu- 
ments, Mr.  Leslie  showed  himself  ver- 
satile in  other  fields.  For  instance, 
one  of  his  hobbies  for  some  years  was 
the  fashioning  of  handmade  jewelry; 
another,  was  candy  and  cake-making 
at  which  he  won  prizes  in  contests. 
A  few  years  ago  in  Cleveland  he  took 
a  course  in  aviation  and  had  approxi- 
mately forty  hours  of  solo  flying  be- 
fore he  went  to  New  York,  and  gave 
up  this  hobby.  More  recently  he  took 
up  the  cello, — and  preferred  compli- 
ments on  his  hobbies  than  on  the  work 
which  gave  him  a  living. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  of 
Mr.  Leslie's  sons,  C.  Earl  and  Elwin 
C,  are  following  in  their  father's  foot- 
steps. 

Earl  has  been  for  years  the  engross- 
er for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  and  one  of  the 
official  engrossers  at  the  White  House, 
while  Elwin,  a  graduate  of  the  Cleve- 
land School  of  Art,  does  both  engross- 
ing and  handwriting  expert  work  in 
Cleveland. 
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COVER    DESIGNING 

Pen  diawings  make  good  piintinsi- 
plates  when  executed  in  strong  black 
lines  and  about  one-third  larger  than 
desired  plate. 

First  make  a  small  sketch  on  scale 
of  larger  diawing  aiming  for  bal- 
ance and  for  pleasing  arrangement 
of  masses  and  color  values. 

The  most  prominent  line  are  words 
"The  Educator"  in  bold  script,  white 
letters  shaded  heavily,  giving  both 
relief  and  contrast  to  the  tinted  back- 
ground. The  oak  branch  cuts  through 
the  design  diagonally  and  was  made 
after  a  water  color  sketch  of  a  twig 
plucked  from  an  oak  tree.  The  char- 
acter of  the  leaves  must  be  studied 
very  carefully.  First  make  a  pencil 
drawing  with  color  values  suggested. 
On  all  drawings  for  zinc  etched  pro- 
cess, a  jet  black  ink  must  be  used 
and  we  find  Zanerian  brand  very  sat- 
isfactory. Note  carefully  thickness 
and  direction  of  lines  used  for  values 
and  follow  the  rule  of  light  on  dark 
or  the  reverse  for  effective  results. 
You  will  observe  that  the  graduation 
of  tone  in  background  was  handled 
in  a  way  to  prevent  "spottiness" 
which  is  so  disastrous  to  an  effective 
picture.  The  background  of  word 
"Educator"  is  deeper  in  tone  to  give 
desired  relief  to  the  letters.  Thicken 
lines  or  cross-hatch  them  where  deep- 
er tones  are  required,  either  on  the 
oak  leaves  or  background.  Aim  for 
correct  color  values  and  note  quality, 
spacing  and  direction  of  lines  used 
in  attaining  desired  effect.  The  solid 
black  letters  were  made  with  a  No.  2 
broad  pen  and  retouched  with  a  fine 
pen.     Decorative  white  was  also  used. 

We  will  add  that  the  effect  of  a 
pen  drawing  should  be  about  the  same 
as  that  of  a  wash  drawing  when 
viewed  at  a  little  distance,  provid- 
ing the  color  values  received  proper 
attention. 

That  famous  penman,  A.  R.  Dunton, 
did  considerable  engrossing  and  ob- 
tained very  soft,  delicate  effects  by 
using  a  fine  pen,  often  a  crow  quill, 
and  diluted  India  ink.  This  method 
was  slow  and  tedious,  athough  the 
result  was  beautiful.  Modern  en- 
grossers use  water-color  tinting,  pro- 
ducing similar  effects  in  a  fraction 
of  the  time  required  by  the  Dunton 
method.  Half-tones  and  zinc  etchings 
were  unknown  in  Mr.  Dunton's  day. 
and  about  his  only  work  for  com- 
mercial purposes  was  preparing  pen- 


By   E.  L.  BROWN 
Rockland,  Maine 

cil  drawings  for  the  hand  engraver. 
The  script  in  his  copy  books  was  en- 
graved on  copper  and  of  course  it 
was  a  model  of  accuracy.  We  men- 
tion these  facts  just  to  show  the 
marked  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  these  modern  times  regarding 
commercial  pen  art. 

Let  us  see   some   of  your  work  for 
criticism  and  suggestions. 
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BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY! 
Professional  Training 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 


ACCOUNTING    and   C.P.A.t 
BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 
EXECUTIVE    SECRETARIAL- 


nd   FINANCE 
STENOTYPY 

EnrnJl  anytime.  Resi- 
dent Classes;  Home  Study.  FREE  Placement  sen-ice. 
Pine  emoloyment  opportunities.  Success  Book  FREE  I 
HILL'S  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY.  Pept.  D  Oklahoma  City | 


Write  for  our  new  E^ee  Book. 
"How  to  Become  a  Good 
Penman."  Enclose  10c  for 
a.  Professional  Pen  Point  and 
your  name  beautifully  writ- 
ten Wrte  today. 
THE  TAMBLYN  SCHOOL 
BuMdlng 


K£ 


City,     Wlo. 


Booklet  or  Sheet  Form — Artistic  Designs — 

Attractive    Covers — Leather    and   Imitation. 

Diploma     Filling     a     Specialty.       Send     fur 

Samples    and   Quotations. 

Best   Quality  —  Lowest  Cost 
HOWARD    &    BROWX 

ROCKLAND  MAINE 


ARTHUR  P.  MYERS 

Expert  Examiner  of  Forsed  and  Disputed 
Documents.  One  of  tlie  experts  in  the  famous 
Lindbergh-Haiiptmann   case. 

963    E.    Market    St.,    York,    Pennsylvania 

and 
340    N.    Charles   St.,    Baltimore,    Marylard 


NEW  DIAGNOSTIC  RULER 


Handwriting 


For   Diagnosing   Errors 
MAY  BE  USED  FOR: 

testing  slant,  legibility,  alignment,  letter  formati 

ONE  WAY  TO  USE  IT: 

Pick  out  the  capital  letters,  small  letters  or  figures  that  need  help  and  place  thi 
ruler  directly  above  or  below  each  letter  and  compare  the  formation  of  the  lette 
on  the  ruler  with  the  formation  of  the  letter  on  the  paper.  Incorrect  size,  spac 
ing,   and   letter    formation   will    be   easily   comprehended. 

INTERESTING  FEATURES  OF  THIS  RULER: 

Builds    interest    in    good    handwriting;    saves    teachers'    time;    give 
image   of   the   correct   letter   formation;    encourages   the    studi 
criticizing   his  own   writing. 

I 


spacing,   proportion,   and   size. 


good    mental 
to   help   himself  by 


This   new    ruler    contains    the    complete    alphabet,    both    capitals,    small    letters    and 
figures.      It  is   12   inches  long  and  2   inches  wide. 

1    Diagnostic    Ruler,    postpaid,    net 50c  each 

Diagnostic   Ruler,  net  price,    (12   or  more)    postpaid 40c  each 

SOLD   BY 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 

(Penmanship    Specialists   since    1895) 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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Lessons  in  Roundhand 


/y//yy/yy///yyy/yyr/y/y//  yyy/y 
^ry/y}/yyy/yyyyV/yyy}//y/yr77y 

This  group  of  letters  makes  a  fine  lesson.     Use  a  Fine   Writer   pen   and   make  your  letters   about    %    of  an   inch 

high.   After   you   have   acquired   considerable   skill   in   making    them    %    of   an    inch   high,   reduce   the    size    of   the 

letters  to  about   %    of  an   inch   and   use  a   stiff  pen  like   303   or    170. 

Be  sure  that  you  get  the  slant  uniform  and  the  down  strokes    uniform    in   thickness.     Study   the   retraces   on   the 

w,  r,  and  v.     They  are  important  and  must  be  made  carefully. 

We  give  three  different  ways  of  making  the  x.     Of  course,  if  you  master  one   style   that   is   all   that   you   leally 

need. 

Notice  particularly  the  way  the  hair  lines  run  into  and  out  of  the   shades.     The   hair   lines   should   run   along   the 

side  of  the  shades  and  not  through  them. 

Hit  the  head  and  base  line  every  time.     Get  all  turns  evenly  rounding.     Up  strokes  are  about  the  same  slant  as 

down  strokes. 

Let  us  see  some  of  your  practice  work. 


A.  C.  Evans,  a  penman  of  632  N. 
Wilson,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  is  teach- 
ing one  class  of  penmanship  in  the 
high  school  and  is  also  teaching  busi- 
ness training.  Mr.  Evans,  has  one 
boy  married  who  is  a  ranger  natur- 
alist in  Yosemite.  His  oldest  daughter 
is  married  and  A.  C.  is  a  grandpappy. 
Another  boy,  19  years  of  age,  is  in  the 
P.  J.  College. 


MISS    MARJORIE   McNAMARA 


E.  H.  Jones,  Mineola,  Texas,  is  get- 
ting up  a  club  of  subscribers  to  the 
Educator. 


A  very  beautifully  written  script 
letter  has  been  received  from  Edward 
Maack,  Wanatah,  Indiana,  who  is 
following  the  script  lessons  in  the 
Educator. 


p> 


STOP- 

—Penmanship    coUe 

ctors     an 

d     lovers 

of  pen 

and  ink   art:   For 

a    dollar 

bill  rii 

make 

12    different    comb 

nations 

of    your 

name 

and    enclose   a    set 

of    fancy 

capitals 

together     with     an     identification 

card    for 

your  bill  fold  executed  to 

order  by 

"Minne- 

sola's 

Master    Penman". 

C.    O.    ELLEFSON 

P.   0. 

Box    1028 

Procto 

r,   Minn. 

A  very  beautifully  written  orna- 
mental letter  has  been  received  from 
B.  H.  White.  Mr.  White  is  a  penman 
in  the  Album  Memorial  Company  in 
Plymouth,   Indiana. 


DIPLOMAS 


AMES  AND  R0LL1N50N 
50  CHURCH  ST. -NEW YORK 

I-ONEORATHOUSAND-IOOO 


This  is  the  new  Supervisor  of 
Handwriting  in  the  Syracuse,  New 
York,  Public  Schools. 

Miss  McNamara  has  been  teaching 
in    the    Syracuse    Schools   since    1922. 

She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Most  Holy 
Rosary  High  School  and  the  Syracuse 
Training  School  and  has  done  woik 
in  handwriting  in  special  classes  in 
the  Seymour  School. 

From  a  standpoint  of  experience 
and  training  Miss  McNamara  is  well 
qualified  for  the  big  task  ahead  of 
her. 
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"yRctnortal  fRcsolution  aioptci  ty  the  ^aari>   of  Sirectors   of  the 


'l^^MKl^m^HH 


onFcbruarif  tbc  twctity- Fifth,  ip+l,  upon  the  6cath  of  our 
J-ointW  aith  (?hatrman  o)^  tl>c  Soarh   of  directors, 


iJflHTiirrrnTiiJ  flinirmnn  orth^  Sonrii  nFlimtflri 


illr|frfHSJ  5ij«  lo55to  us  is  irreplaceable  mli>csc  troubled  business  times 
because  wc  have  leaned  so  heavily  on  bis  couns«rani  guiiancc;  ani /ii-;\5.  ,>£  :, 

IJUiLI|rr?3B:  Jhctrcmcnious  value to  us  collectively  an^  individually  of 
ibc  guidance  of  Jllr.  I^prker  now  stanhs  forth  in  stark  reality  in  the  presence 
of  icatb  inihat  we  will  have  bis  counsel  anJ  guidance  no  longer;  '>cy.W.>:rA^vr^.A/: 

""^M,^  .  '^i*%  expressed  intention  of  this  company  to  continue  tntl^c  future. 
tl^G  policies  an>  iieals  of  Jilr.  SrcfeVr  since  tbesc  bavc  been  so  instruincntal 
in  our  success;  anb  be  it  furtber,s*-i5>a;-^:K£^iJKic>i;;::J.i-i^,j^:,i^ 

JK^BnlllPUi  51>at  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  Framed  anh  bung  intljc  gen- 
eral offices  of  our  company;  this  to  be  ionc  in  or6cr  that  we,  the  prccjcnt  em- 
ployees anb  ojTricialS;,  ani  tbosc  to  come  aHer  us,  will  have  a  constant  remind- 
er tl^at  strict  uoberence  to  ol5-fasbione5i4mcrican  ideals  of  bonesiy,truibani 
strength  of  minVas  embo6ie6  in  (5 riirge  Sj.^crktr  arc  always  to  be  the  ideals 
\:nK/i'  of  this  company,  and  as  a  .  a  -,, 


2^v;;P5^:;^-;c?:S=^^: 


This  is  a  photostat  of  a  piece  of  work  made  by  M.  J.  Leipholz,  Baltimore,  Md.    It  is 
very   simple  in   design,   yet  very    effective. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  G.  R.  BRUNET 

Teacher   in    Lord    Selkirk   School, 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba.   Canada 

DurinfT  the  summer,  while  motoi- 
mfc  with  my  wife  to  eastern  Canada. 
I  made  a  short  stop  at  Detroit.  There 
it  was  my  privilege  to  meet  one  of 
the  greatest  living  penmen  and 
handwriting  experts — one  who  never 
grows   old. 

Courtney  was  in  his  studio  swing- 
ing the  oblique  so  gracefully,  keep- 
ing the  harmony  of  the  lines,  the 
dash  and  fair  hair  lines.  He  made 
all  kinds  of  writing  and  drawings 
in  color  which  one  cannot  imitate  very 
easily.  His  skill  gives  one  great  in- 
spiration. 

This  5  ft.  10  in.  gentleman  is  a 
great  scholar  of  literature  and  is  quite 
fond  of  detective  stories,  a  natural 
hobby  for  a  handwriting  expert. 
Courtney  has  a  wonderful  wife  who 
entertained  us.  I  believe  she  is  a 
story  waiter  for  some  American  mag- 
azine. The  four  of  us  paid  a  visit 
to  the  shrine  of  the  "Little  Flower", 
near  Detroit. 

What  a  pleasure  there  is  in  talk- 
ing about  the  great  penmen  with  one 
who  knows  like  Courtney.  In  his 
studio  I  saw  a  large  photo  of  some 
of  the  greatest  penmen:  Madarasz, 
Taylor,  Zaner,  Dakin,  Schofield,  Flick- 
inger,  Hausman  and  Courtney;  also 
a  masterpiece  by  Dennis,  which 
should   appear  in  the  Educator. 

In  Quebec  City  I  came  across  an- 
other genial  friend  of  penmen,  C.  N. 
Begin.  He  is  a  great  enthusiast  of 
good  writing.  The  walls  of  his  room 
are  filled  with  masterpieces.  He 
spoke  to  me  about  the  lovely  trip  he 
made  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  meeting 
Lupfer  and  Bloser. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Spohn,  president  of  the 
Madison  College,  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  to  meet 
also,  is  a  progressive  and  alert  edu- 
cationalist and  is  turning  out  good 
business  students. 

Penmen  should  meet  oftener. 


TWO  F.VMOrS  PENMEN 


CARVED    GREETING     CARDS 

$1.00  per  doz. 

SAMPLE    CARVED     CARD 

10c 

SPECIAL  CARD  CARVING  TOOL 

25c 

J.  D.  Carter,  Deerfield,  111. 


The  McGhee 

Studio 

Makers  and  desi 

gners  of 

FINE     DIPLOMAS 

Estimates  turn 

shed 

143    East  State 

Street 

Trenton,  N. 

J. 

SUNDWALL    JOINS    THE    GREGG 
STAFF 

Mr.  Harry  W.  Sundwall,  until 
recently  Instructor  of  Office  Practice 
at  Brigham  Young  University,  is 
now  the  Gregg  field  representative  in 
Utah,  Nevada,  and  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Sundwall  is  a  graduate 
of  Brigham  Young  University,  has 
done  graduate  work  there,  and  has 
pursued  special  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  Gregg  Col- 
lege, Chicago.  He  has  had  extensive 
teaching  experience  in  the  secondary 
schools,  is  a  member  of  national 
educational  fraternities,  and  has  con- 
tributed to  various  educational  mag- 
azines. 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

Script   Specialists    for   Engraving   Purposes 
P.   O.  Drawer  982  Rochester,   N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model 
illustrations  for  "bookkeeping  texts,  busi- 
ness forms :  works  on  correspondence, 
arithmetic,  and  for  readers,  spellers,  etc. 
By   appointment  only. 


Francis  B.  Courtney  of  12365 
Cherrylawn  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich., 
(left)  and  G.  R.  Brunet,  Lord  Sel- 
kirk School,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
Canada   (right). 


FINE  INKS  FOR  PENMEN 

Try  Meub's  India  Ink  for  your  lettering. 
Blacker  and  more  waterproof.  Desk 
bottle.  30c   postpaid. 

Meub's    Professional    Black    Ink 

The  Supreme    Ink   for   fine   writing. 

S-iiut    a  Id      ardwritiner.  Desk  Bottle.  60c 

A.    P.   MEUB.    1944    LOMA    VISTA    ST. 


R  HEW  EXPERIENCE. 


REX 


I.FOR  VISITORS  WHO  WANT   A 
DOWNTOWN  LOCATION  IN 


P^a<^ 


Inexpensive  Comlort  Plu 

RESIDENTIAL 
QUIET 


120  WEST  MONTCALM  -  Ju<;»  off  the  beaten  path  of  Woodward  Ave. 


Three  choice  loconons  -  the  Kex  fof 
downtown-the  Yorba  for  automobile 
tourist  visitors -the  Roosevelt,  opposite 
Michigan  Centrol  station.  Fine  docilities. 
Reol  hospitolity     All  three  from  $1  50, 

THESE^HOTELS 

UNDER  THE  SAME  MANAGEMENT 

Offer  Everylfiing  o  Troveller 
could  desire-ot  moderate  cost 

HOTEL  ROOSEVELT 

2250  FOURTEENTH  ST. 

HOTEL  YORBA 

4020  W.  LAFAYEHE  ST 

10   minutes   from   downtown 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit. 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  bus- 
iness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being 
to  give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our    readers    to    determine   its    value. 

Words:  Their  Spelling,  Pronunciation. 
Definition,  and  Application,  Third 
Edition,  by  Rupert  P.  SoRelle  and 
Charles  W.  Kitt.  Published  by  The 
Gregg"  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  N.  y.  Cloth  cover,  216 
pages. 

Examination  of  this  textbook  leaves  the 
reader  impressed  by  the  thoroughness  with 
which  it  lays  the  foundation  for  and  then 
presents  the  business  vocabulary.  Organized 
in  seven  parts  and  further  divided  into  104 
lessons,  it  deals  with:  Rules.  Word  Beginnings 
and  Endings,  Word  Usage,  New  Words.  Words 
of  Foreign  Origin.  Geographic  Names.  Words 
Used  in  Business,  and  Words  Used  in  Spe- 
cial Businesses  and  Industries.  Noticeable 
features  are:  the  use  of  "spelling  words'"  in 
sentences,  lists  of  Words  Often  Misspelled, 
and  Words  Often  Mispronounced.  This  busi- 
ness speller  and  vocabulary  builder  gives  a 
practical     training    for    all    students. 

Applied  Secretarial  Practice,  Second 
Edition,  by  John  Robert  Gregg. 
Published  by  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  New  York,  N,  Y.  Cloth 
cover,  534  pages. 

In  an  authoritative  way.  this  text  answers 
the  question  "What  is  required  of  the  private 
secretary  ?"  A  convincing  balance  is  main- 
tained between  basic  information  and  the 
skill  practice  essential  for  secretarial  effi- 
ciency. In  addition  to  the  usual  routines  of 
office  work,  such  as  office  machines,  filing, 
telephoning,  etc..  there  are  special  drills  in 
spelling,  remedial  English,  business  arith- 
metic for  the  secretary,  shorthand,  and  typ- 
ing. 

Special  valuable  features  are  the  training 
for  developing  a  marketable  personality  and 
chaptei*s  on  "Preparation  for  Job  Finding" 
and  the  "Job-Finding  Campaign."  These 
serve  as  a  capstone  to  the  skill  training.  A 
correlated    workbook    is    available. 

Gregg   Speed    Studies,   Third    Edition, 

by  John  Robert  Gregg.  Published 
by  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Cloth  cover,  442 
pages. 

This  revision  of  Gregg  Speed  Studies, 
the  companion  book  to  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
Manual,  retains  a  close  correlation  with  the 
theory  manual.  The  Third  Edition  is  40  per 
cent  larger  than  the  1929  edition  and  con- 
tains more  than  twice  as  much  shurth'ind 
plate  material,  thus  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance    of     reading    in     shorthand     learning. 

Early  training  is  given  for  associating  sound 
and  sign  through  the  medium  of  shorthand 
penmanship  drills,  brief-form  derivative  drills, 
and  brief-form  phrase  drills.  A  wealth  of 
business  letters  is  characterized  by  "complete 
transactions."  Gregg  Speed  Studies.  Third 
Edition,  promotes  student  understanding  of 
principles    and     a    well-rounded    writing     skill. 

Civil  Service  Training  For  Stenog- 
raphers,    Typists,    and    Clerks,     by 

Edwin  Riemer.  Chairman,  Secre- 
tarial Department,  James  Madison 
High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Cloth 
cover,  109  pages. 

The  stated  purpose  of  this  1941  publica- 
tion is  to  give  a  training  course  for  pros- 
pective candidates  for  various  stenographic, 
typewriting  and  clerical  examinations  in  the 
municipal,  state,  and  federal  Civil  Service. 
The  author  appears  to  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  such  examinations  and  to  know  the  kind 
of      preparation      necessary      for      undertaking 


The  book  contains  typical  Civil  Service  tests 
and  extensive  exercises  in  dictation,  tran- 
scription, straight  typing,  tabulation,  rough 
drafts,  spelling,  vocabulary  development,  cor- 
rection of  sentences.  Utter-writing  problems, 
arithmetic  drills;  and  a  series  of  matching, 
multiple,  and  true-false  tests.  In  the  foini 
and    size   of    a    typewriting    text. 

People  Are  Important,  by  Floyd  Ruch, 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 
University  of  Southern  California; 
Gordon  N.  Mackenzie,  Principal  of 
Wisconsin  High  School,  and  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin;  and  Margav(4 
McClean,  Teacher  of  a  Problem- 
Course  in  San  Pedro,  California, 
High  School.  Published  by  Scott, 
Foresman  &  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Here's  a  book  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
who  are  looking  for  a  pupil-centered  book 
which  makes  use  of  applied  psychology  in 
helpmg  the  student  make  a  successful  ad- 
justment   to    social    living. 

In  addition  to  filling  a  very  definite  place 
in  a  basic  or  "core"  course  in  psychology, 
guidance,  citizenship,  or  personal-social  prob- 
lems in  its  own  right,  it  certainly  has  eye- 
appeal,  thought  appeal,  and  really  some 
meat  in  it.  The  most  casual  examination  of 
the  book  reveals  that  it  is  not  one  merely  to 
be  read  and  recited  upon.  Instead,  it  in- 
cludes a  wealth  of  information  which  will 
constitute  a  basis  for  discussion,  analysis, 
and  criticism  for  high  school  boys  and  girls 
in  a  consideration  of  their  problems.  To 
the  best  of  this  reviewer's  knowledge  it  is 
the  first  high  school  book  of  its  type  to  make 
extensive  use  of  real  case  studies  of  boys 
and  girls  to  show  how  typical  people  go 
about     solving     typical     problems. 

Effectively,  the  authors  have  gone  about 
helping  young  pevjple  understand  why  people 
act,  feel,  and  think  as  they  do :  of  how  lo 
study,  play,  and  choose  life  work  intelli- 
gently ;  of  some  of  the  problems  faced  in 
establishing  their  independence,  in  choosing 
a  suitable  husband  or  wife,  in  learning  how 
to  get  along  with  others,  in  looking  for 
and  selecting  a  job  :  and  probably  most  im- 
portant, how  to  become  effective  member  of 
society. 

The  authors  maintain  a  common  central 
theme  throughout;  that  people  are  important, 
—particularly  in  a  democracy  ;  that  a  study 
of  people  as  individuals — -each  person  in  a 
sense  unique  and  each  in  a  sense  typical- — 
constitutes  excellent  preparation  for  effec- 
tive social  living  under  our  democratic  form 
of     government. 

Ample  opi>ortunity  is  given  to  teachers  to 
relate  each  paragraph  in  the  book  to  the 
habits  and  thinking  of  their  particular 
group.  Teachers  will  welcome  the  care- 
fully selected  lists  of  supplementai-y  up-to- 
date  readings  which  are  included  with  each 
unit.  The  case  studies  are  of  the  type  suc- 
[•essful  counselors  use  so  skillfully  and  pro- 
vide excellent  material  for  working  out 
answers  to  questions  or  problems.  The  un- 
usually effective  pictorial  and  narrative  in- 
troductions to  each  chapter  and  the  exer- 
cises included  in  the  body  of  the  text  serve 
to  focus  students'  attention  on  their  own  day- 
to-day    experiences. 

In  schools  which  agree  with  the  basic 
philosophy  that  people  are  important — par- 
ticularly in  a  democracy— it  would  seem  that 
this  book  should  have  no  trouble  in  finding 
urses     dealing 


M'rite  for  my  free 
book  "How  to  Be- 
come an  Expert 
Penman'",  which 
shows  what  others 
have  accomplished 
by  taking  my  course. 
Enclose  10c  fnr  one 


of    my    favorite    pens    and 
beautiful    flourished    bird 


T.  M.  TEVIS 


Chllllcothe,    Mo. 


HIGGinS 

ETERNAL  BLACK 

is    proof    against    age,   sun- 
shine,   fire     and     flood  — 
PERFECT  for  penmanship 


»--^ 


Iliggins  Eternal  Black  Writing  Ink  is  a  pure 
carbon  ink.  It  will  la.st  as  long  as  the  paper 
on  which  you  write  with  it.  Its  clarity  and 
jet-black  writing  make  it  ideal  for  instruc- 
tions and  use  in  penmanship.  No  line  too 
fine,  no  stroke  too  broad  for  its  free  flow 
and  opacity.  It  helps  develop  dignity  and 
character  in  writing. 

In  2-oz.   cubes,  half  pints,  pints,  quarts 
and  gallons.  Ask  your  dealer,  today. 


HIGGinS  Isl 


HIGGINS  INK  CO..  INC. 


271  NINTH  STREET,  BBOOKLrN,  H.  T. 


S|)tlilantit^ 


BOOK  DIPLOMAS 

Furnished  in  silk  lined  Leather  or 
Near  Leather  Covers.  Gold  Stamped. 
Large  or  small   quantities. 

Send  for  samples  and  prices. 

MARTIN   DIPLOMA  CO. 

87    Summer    Street         Boston,    Mass. 
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HE  ONLY  GROWS  WHO  EVER 
DOES  HIS  BEST 

Who   does    a    task    and    does    it    well, 
may  feel 
A    certain    pride   in    work   accomp- 
lished, more 
May  know  his  soul  has  grown,  I  will 
reveal 
Herewith  the  law  of  growth,  please 
scan  it  o'er, 
And   if  you  find   yourself  out  of  ac- 
cord, 
And     fundamental      principles      at 
stake, 
The  time  and  effort  you  can  well  af- 
ford 
To  strive  to  live  the  law,  for  your 
own  sake. 
He    only    grows    who    ever    does    his 
BEST, 
Who  ever  strives  to  reach  the  high- 
est goal. 
To   THINK   and   work,   to  work    and 
think,  the  test. 
And  who  so  does,  he  is  a  growing 
soul. 
Full  many  work,  but  do  NOT  THINK, 
their  time 
Oft    wasted    quite,    to    do    so    is    a 
crime. 


A   CRIME  AGAINST   HIMSELF 

Who  does  a  task  and  does  it  ill,  com- 
mits 
A   crime   against   himself,   he   loses 
most, 
Some   power  within  himself  in  judg- 
ment sits 
And  stamps  as  he  DOES,  and  thus 
the  ghost 
Of  evil  deeds  AND  WORK  are  much 
the   same, 
Both  mar  the  soul  and  hold  it  from 
its  goal. 
No   use   at    all   to   try   and    shift   the 
blame, 
God    is   the    source,    but    you    must 
build  your  soul. 
Thoughtless,  careless  soul  that  takes 
no  pride 
In   doing  well  the  tasks   that  come 
its  way. 
But  casts  out  evil  seed  upon  the  tide 
Which    ever   brings    it   back,   some- 
time,  someway. 
Integrity  a  word,  'tis  well  to  know, — 
The   law — we   ever  reap  just  what 
we  sow. 


THOUGHTS    OF   OUR   SHIPPING 
CLERK 

I  often  get  a  letter  that — 

Most  get'  my  "nanny  goat'; 
One  calls  me  names,  not  nice,  I  vow, 

Nor  do  I  care  to  quote; 
One  thinks  I'm  trying  to  cheat  him  out 

Of  what  is  his  just  due 
And  says  he'll  'sick'  the  police  on  me. 

And  Uncle  Sammy,  too; 
I'm   blamed   for   this,   I'm   blamed  for 
that. 

Things  I  have  never  done, 
I'm  branded  with  a  felon's  name, 

'Nor  is  this  done  in  fun 
For  people  think  the  things  they  write 

And  oft'  are  mad  enough  to  fight. 

Though  innocent  of  what  they  claim 

And  trying  hard  to  be 
Clean,    frank    and    honest,    yet    their 
blame 

Hurts  just  the  same,  you  see — 
We  all  like  to  be  understood. 

Have  friends  and  strangers  know 


That  we  are   striving  to   make  good. 

Pay  all  the  debts  we  owe; 
Mistakes  will  happen,  and  delays, 

Mails   will    go   wrong,   I   ween, 
In   fact  there  are   so  many  ways 

To  cause  delays  'twould  seem 
That  folks  would  wait  a  bit  before 

They  placed  grave  charges  at  one's 
door. 

If   I   would   answer   them  "in  kind', 

I'd  'come  back'  with  a  slam; 
I'd  tell  'em  what  I  had  in  mind; 

I'd  say  that  Uncle  Sam 
And  I  have  been  good  friends  for  long, 

The  police,  they  know  me  too, 
Not  one  of  them  knows  any  wrong 

Or  Crooked  thing  I  do; 
But,  pshaw,  what  is  the  use,  says  I, 

Besides  I'm  frank  to  own 
I  often  let  my  temper  fly — ■ 

And — afterwards — atone ; 
Mistakes  we  all  make,  do  we  not? 

It's  well  that  they  are  soon  forgot. 


BLACKBOARD  OR  WALL  STRIPS 

For  Perception   of  Correct   Letter    Forms 


CORRELATED   PERCEPTION 
STRIPS  No.  2 


The  forms  are  accurate,  graceful  and 
pleasing.  They  are  an  inspiration  to  chil- 
dren and  create  a  desire   to  write  well. 


Teachers      everywhere       report      rapid 
provement     in     student     writing     as     a     r 
of    students    having    constantly    before    l 
the       Zaner-BIoser      Correlated      Handwr 
Perception     Strips.        Just     place     these     s 
on    the     wall    or    blackboard    where    they 
be    seen    at    all    times    and    you'll     be     am 
at      the      remarkable      improvement      in 
student's     writing.         Besides      being      a 
stant     reminder     of      the 
each     letter,     these     cards     alsi 
appearance    of    your    room. 


Single  sets,  net   price,   postpaid ^   1-25 

Price,  per  dozen  sets ^10.88 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO.  -         -         -  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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JAEGER   OF   TOLEDO 

A  very  interesting  penmanship 
story  appeared  in  the  Toledo  Sunday 
Times  regarding  the  work  in  hand- 
writing being  done  by  F.  E.  H.Jaeger, 
Head  of  the  Commercial  Art  Depart- 
ment, in  Waite  High  School,  Toledo, 
Ohio.  Mr.  Jaeger  has  been  with  the 
Waite  High  School  eighteen  years.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Jaeger  has  been  teaching 
handwriting  for  the  past  33  years. 
Mr.  Jaeger  is  a  handwriting  specialist. 
He  instructs  about  200  pupils  each 
year  and  emphasizes  legibility  in 
handwriting  as  an  important  factor 
in  obtaining  a  position. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST    24,    1912,    AND    MARCH    3,    193} 

Of    The    Educator,    published    monthly,    except 
July      and      August,      at     Columbus,      Ohio,      for 
October,    1941. 
State  of   Ohio,  County  of  Franklin,   ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
R.  E.  Bloscr,  who.  having  been  duly  sworn  ac- 
cording to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
Publisher  of  The  Educator,  and  that  the  fol 
lowing  IS,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
beUef.  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  man- 
agement (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation), 
etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  m  section  537, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the 
reverse    of   this    form,    to    wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are:  Publisher.  Zaner  Bloser  Com- 
pany, Columbus,  Ohio,  Editor,  E.  A.  Lupfer. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Business  Manager,  P.  Z. 
Bloser,    Columbus,    Ohio. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owner  by  a  cor- 
poration, its  name  and  address  must  be  stated 
and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and 
addresses  of   stockholders  owning   or  holding 


If 


addr. 


vned  by  a  corporation,  the  r 
ses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be 
given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 
unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as 
well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.)  R.  E.  Bloser.  Columbus.  Ohio; 
P.  Z.  Bloser.  Columbus.  Ohio;  E.  A.  Lunfer. 
Columbus,  Ohio;    R.  B.   Moore.  Columbus.  Ohio 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities:  {If  there  are 
none,    so    state.)       None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any.  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but 
also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholders  or  security 
holder    appears  upon    the    books  of    the    company 


e  or  m  any  i 
of  the  person 
ting. 


fidu 


said    two    paragraphs 
ing     affiant's     full     kn 


ion   fo 
also    t 


and  belief  as  to 
itions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trus- 
tees, hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct 
or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities   than   as   so  stated    by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of 
each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub- 
scribers during  the  twelve  months  preceding  the 
date  shown  above  is.  (This  information  is  re- 
quired   from    daily    publications   only.) 

R.    E.   BLOSER. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  30th 
day   of  September,    1941. 

EARL  A.  LUPFER. 

(My    commission    expires    January    11,    1944.) 

(Seal) 


Handwriting  Supplies 


For   individuals  or   classes 
MANUAL  96 


It  contains  many  pages  of  applied 
writing,  such  as  business  forms,  para- 
graphs, letter  writing — a  most  valuable 
lot  of  material  for  Business  College  pen- 
manship   students. 

Manual  96  is  the  most  widely  used 
book  of  its  kind  on  penmanship  ever 
published  in  this  country.  Many  persons 
do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  best 
work  on  business  and  social  handwriting 
thus  far  issued.  It  is  regarded  by  com- 
mercial schools  as  a  standard  text  on 
rapid    business   writing. 


Manual  96.    Price,  per  dozen ^2.40 

Z-B  PENHOLDER 


Z-B  PENHOLDER 

Red.   Blue 


40c  Dozen,  ^4.80  Gross  Nel 

1.   Black,   Yellow,   Orchid,   Silver,   Pink,    Variegated, 


ZANERIAN  STANDARD  PEN  No.  4 


le  gross,  postpaid.  31*25,  net.  Per  dozen,  15c,  postpaid. 
Per  V4  gross,  40c,  postpaid,  net.  We  recommend  the 
rian  Standard  Pen  for  grammar  grades,  although  it  is 
well  adapted  for  use  in  high  schools,  junior  high  schools 
al  departments.  The  smooth  point  encourages 
and  ease  in  writing,  two  essentials  in  the  founda- 
which  to   build   quality   and   speed.      This   pen   is   largely 


Net  Price,  three  gross  or  more,  postpaid 

PENMANSHIP  PAPER  No.  9 


STANDARD    PEN 


giving    the   very    bc9C 


-80c  per  gross 


This  pen  and  ink  paper  is  three. eighths 
inch    ruled    with    one    red    line    heading. 

Size  8xl0'/2.  5  00  sheet  pkg.  Shipping 
weight  6  lbs.  1  pkg.,  83c  net,  plus  parcel 
post  charges  from  your  place  to  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Packed    5    or    10    pkgs.   to   carton. 

1    to    9    packages,    per    package,    83c,    net. 

(The  above  price  is  F.  O.  B.  Columbus. 
Ohio.) 

No.  9  Paper.    Net  Price,  10  pkgs.  or  more,  per  package. 

(The   above   prices  are  F.  O.  B.   Mill,   near  Columbus.) 

ZANERIAN    INK   POWDER    BLUE-BLACK 

This  Zanerian  Excellence  Ink  Powder  is  good  for  school 
or  commercial  use.  Easily  made  by  simply  mixing  with 
water.     Flows  freely   and   makes  a   strong,   clear-cut   line. 

1   quart  package,  postpaid,  30c. 

1   to  23   gallons   (in  quart  packages),  40c  gallon,  nel. 

Ink  Powder.    Net  Price,  26  gallons 

or  more  (in  qt.  pkgs.) 30c  per  gallon 

ZANERIAN  RED  INK  POWDER 

1    quart    package postpaid    30c 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO. 


_63c 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


V/here's  ever  so  much 
to  see  and  do 


Ui 


Historic  shrines,  Maryland  cooking,  horse 
racing,  yachting  on  the  Chesapeake  .  .  . 
and  a  hundred  and  om  other  fascinating 
attractions!  The  city's  newest  and  largest 
hotel  is  located  a  short  distance  from 
everything  you  want  to  see  ...  in  the 
middle  of  the  business,  shopping  and 
amusement  districts 700  rooms  . 

BALTIMORE  HOTEL 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 
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A   simplified  practical  course  which  quickly  brings  abc 
marked    improvement    in    any    individual's    handwriting. 


Functional  Handwriting  begins  by 
giving  detailed  instructions  as  to  how 
to  diagnose  your  handwriting  and 
then  how  to  practice  in  such  a  wa- 
ns to  overcome  the  defects  and  im- 
prove the  legibility  of  the  writing. 
It  actually  makes  you  want  to  write 
better.  Facsimiles  of  many  business 
forms,  formal  invitations  and  book 
reports  are  only  a  few  of  the  inter 
esting  contents  shown  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  book. 

Functional  Handwriting  is  espe- 
cially adapted  for  regular  classroom 
penmanship  and  for  advanced  pupils. 


ORDER  A  COPY 

TODAY 

Zaner-Bloser  Company 
Columbus,  Ohio 

(Quantity) 

Functional   Handwriting  Books. 

Enclosed    is   $ 

in    full    payment 

Name 

Address 

City 

Size   6' 2    X    8—132    pages.      Price   40c   each, 
dozen,   less    25^c    F.    O.    B.    Columbus,    Ohio. 

1 

net    postpaid.      ^4.00    per 
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HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


44"'W45™STS.AT8"AVE. 
OUR  CHOICEST  ROOMS  From 

1400  ROOMS  each  with 
Bath,  Servidor,  and  Radio. 
*  Four  fine  restaurants 
owarded  Grand  Prix  1940 
^i^Culinary  Art  Exhibition 


'^ 


e- 


MARIA  KRAMER 

PKtSIDtHT 

John  L.  Morgan 

Gen.  Mgr. 

HOTEL  EDISON 

S»NIC  OWH£IISHII> 


IN  THE  CENTER  OF  MIDTOWN  NEW  YORK 


THE    FAVORITE   OF   THOUSANDS 


HOTEL 

MARK  TWAIN 

Solid  comfort  and  real  luxury  at  popular 
rates  make  the  Mark  Twaitx  the  preferred 
hotel  in  St.  Louis...  Modern, comfortable, 
air  conditioned  sleeping  rooms  and  an 
ideal  location.  Visit  the  Steamboat  Cabin 
Coffee  Shop  and  Old  English  Tap  Room. 


E.  A.  lEACH,   MANAGER 


300  ROOMS 

ST.  LOUIS 

Newest  Downtown  Hotel 


ONE  OF  THE  ALBERT  PICK  HOTELS 


SUCCESS   DRILLS   IN 
TOUCH   TYPEWRITING 

By   CHARLES   E.    BATEN,   Principal 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Public   Night  School 
Spokane,   Washington 

A   complete   course   especially   designed 

for  business   school&   and 

evening  classes. 

Important  Features    .... 

Bold  type,  well  spaced,  easy  to  read  and 
follow  even  in  poorly  lighted  classrooms. 

Exercise  carefully  developed  to  produce 
high  speed  and  superior  skill  in  the  mini- 
mum time. 

Each  exercise  has  a  specific  purpose,  and 
instructions  are  reduced  to  simplest  and 
briefest  form. 

Price  50  cents 

Discount  on  quantity 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 

370   Atlantic  Avenue  Boston,  Moss. 


S 
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Here  you  will  find  everyttiing 
ther  your  comfort  and  enjoyment — 
outside  ocean-view  rooms  .  .  .  sun 
deck  .  .  .  beautiful  dining  room  at  the 
ocean's  edge  .  .  .  superb  cuisine  .  .  . 
varied  sports  .  .  .  and  entertainment. 
You'll  like  your  fellow  guests  .  .  .  and 
the  delightfully  friendly  atmosphere 
of  The  Chelsea. 


Special    Weelcly  Rales. 


ATLANTIC   CITY 

JOIt  HIllMAN  •  I.  CHIISTIAN  MY£IS  •  JUIIAN  A.  HIUMAN 
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WHERE  SOUTHERN  HOSPITALITY 
AND   REAL  COiMFORT  COMBINE 

HOTEL 

SEEIBACH 


A  llirill  awaits  you  at  Hotel  Seelbach-"My 
Old  Kentucky  Home  id  Louisville"-  the 
thrill  of  fine  food,  soUd  comfort,  and  down 
to -earth  congeniality.  Make  it  a  point  to 
stop  at  the  Seelbach  for  the  best,  at  low  cost 

500  ROOMS  WITH  BATH 


WALNUT  AT 
FOURTH  ST. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


'nexpensive  Comfort  Plus 


120  WEST  MONTCALM  -  Just  oH  the  beaten  path  of  Woodward  Ave. 


Three  choice  locations  -  the  Rex  tor 
downtown -ihe  Yorba  for  outomobile 
tourist  visitors -the  Roosevelt,  opposite 
Michigan  Central  station.  Fine  facilities. 
Real  hospitality.    All  three  from  $1.50. 

THESE^HOTELS 

UNDER  THE  SAME  MANAGEMENT 

Offer  Everything  o  Traveller 
could  desire -at  moderate  cost 

HOTEL  ROOSEVELT 

2250  FOURTEENTH  ST. 

HOTEL  YORBA 


10 


4020  W.  LAFAYEHE  ST 

tes  from  downtown 


Give  Your  Friend  a  Penholder 

For  Christmas 


Scientifically  Adjusted  by 
Handwriting  Experts 
PERFECTLY  BALANCED 


Fine  Art  Oblique 
Penholders 


Hand  Turned 

Beautijul    Imported    Woods 

Inlaid  in   Natural  Colors 


PRICES    (net) 
i-mch  .  $   1.00  each      lll/^-inch  .   $  1.25  each 
8-inch  .      10.80  Doz.       lll/^-inch  .      13.50  Doz, 


If  rile  for  Our  Complete  Catalog  of  Penholders 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO. 

612  North  Park  Street  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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A  Rare  Opportunity 
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This  specimen  shows  the  easy,  accurate  style  of  writing  and  drawing  executed  by  C.  C.  Canan, 
whom  we  consider  was  one  of  America's  favorite  penmen. 

You  Can  Own,  Study  and  Enjoy 

C.  C.  Canan  was  a  penman  of  rare  skill  and  originality.  People  who  were  acquainted  with  his  work, 
agreed  that  his  best  efforts  should  be  preserved  in  book  form  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  wish 
to  master  good  penmanship.  His  best  work  has  been  collected,  engraved,  and  printed  in  the 
"C.  C.  Canan  Penmanship  Book." 

This  Valuable  Collection 

It  includes  Business  Writing,  Ornamental  Penmanship,  Flourishing,  Lettering,  Designing  and 
Sketching.  The  book  consists  of  64  pages  9x12,  and  is  bound  in  flexible  cardboard.  It  contains  a 
wealth  of  inspiration  and  ideas  on  penmanship.  No  student  or  penman  can  afford  to  be  without 
this  unusual  book.  A  limited  number  of  copies  have  been  printed.  Get  your  copy  now,  and  enjoy 
some  of  the  finest  penmanship  ever  produced  by   any  penman  in  America. 


At  A  Bargain 


Price  of  the  book,  postpaid $1.50 

Price  of  The  Educator,  (one  year) $1.50 

Both   for  only  $2.50 


THE 

612  North  Park  Street 


ZANER-BLOSER 


COMPANY 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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A  PENMAN'S  CHRISTMAS  CARD  FOR  1 '/zc 
Twenty-five  designs  to  select  from  25  Cards  for  50c,  postpaid 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO. 


612  N.  Park  St. 


Columbus,  Ohio 
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E.  C.  T.  A.  NEWS 


The  Executive  Board  of  the  East- 
ern Commercial  Teachers  Association 
met  in  Baltimore  recently  to  com- 
plete plans  for  its  Convention,  which 
will  be  held  in  the  Lord  Baltimore 
Hotel,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  April  1, 
2,  3,  and  4.  The  report  of  the  Local 
Committee  promises  many  attractive 
features  in  addition  to  the  interesting 
program  on  "Unit  Planning  in  Busi- 
ness Education,"  which  will  be  devel- 
oped as  a  series  of  Lesson  Plans 
setting  forth  the  procedure  and  ob- 
jective for  the  unit  or  section  of  work 
to  be  covered  in  each  topic.  Speakers 
will  be  announced  later,  according  to 
Miss  Sadie  L.  Ziegler,  of  Rider  Col- 
lege, President  of  the  Association. 


Due  to  the  illness  of  Yearbook  Edi- 
tor Frank  H.  Ash,  the  program  and 
yearbook  are  now  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Paul  L.  Salsgiver,  of  the 
Department  of  Commercial  Educa- 
tion, Boston  University,  with  Profes- 
sor Rufus  Stickney,  of  the  Boston 
Clerical  School,  and  Dr.  James  R. 
Meehan,  of  Hunter  College,  as  Asso- 
ciate Editors,  the  latter  being  elected 
at  the  October  Board  Meeting. 

Clyde  B.  Edgeworth,  Director  of 
Commercial  Education  of  Baltimore, 
member  of  the  Executive  Board,  is 
greatly  improved  in  health.  Mr. 
Edgeworth  is  in  charge  of  the  Mem- 
bership Campaign  and  anticipates  an 
increased   enrollment. 

Treasurer  P.  M.  Heiges  reports 
advance  memberships  considerably 
ahead  of  last  year  at  this  date. 


A    CHRISTMAS    GREETING 

When   the   little   birds   are   singing* 

And  the  buds   are  peepin'   through 
And  the  brooks  are  runnin'  over 

And  all  nature  seems  so  new; 
It  is  then  we  start  our  workin' 

Without    any    doubts    or    fear; 
We    do    our   plowin'    and    our    sowin'; 

That's  the  Beginnin'  Time  of  Year. 

When  the  sun  gets  hot  and  scorchin' 

And  the  corn  is  shootin'   high 
And  the  wheat  begins  to  ripen 

And  the  buzzards  soar  on  high 
And  the  trees  look  sort  of  droopy 

As  all  earth  seems  hot  and  sear; 
We  make  hay  while  the  sun  is  shinin'; 

That's  the   Workin'  Time  of   Year. 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  pumpin 

And  the  goldenrod's  in  bloom 
And  the   squirrel's   busy   storin'   nuts 

For   the   winter's  comin'   soon; 
The    wild-wood    leaves    are    turnin' 

And  the  evening  sky  is  clear 
And    the    geese    go    honkin'    o'er    the 
slough; 

T'is  the  Harvest  Time  of  Year. 

When  we  hear   the   leaves   a  rustlin' 

And  the  snow  is  drifted  deep 
And  the  cows  are   'round  the   straw- 
stack 
And  the  old  bear's  gone  to  sleep 
And  the  kids  are  out  a  skatin' 

And  a  slidin'  in  the  snows 
And  Old  Santa  conies  a  jinglin' 
Giving  gifts  to  all  he  knows; 
That's   the  "bestest"  time   there  is 

With  its  wishes  of  good  cheer; 
That's  the   time  we   think  of  others; 
That's  the   Givin'   Time   of   Year. 
C.  E.  Chamberlin, 
Southwest  Tex.  State  Tea.  Coll., 
San  Maros.  Tex. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  S1.50  A  YEAR 
(To  Canada,  10c  more;  foreign  30c  more) 
Single  copy,  25c. 

Change     of     address     should     be     requested 
promptly    in    advance,    if   possible,    giving    the 
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Lessons  in  Handwriting 


By    E.    A.    LUPFER 
Zanerian  College,  Columbus,  O. 


Turns  and  Angles 


The  importance  of  tuins  and  angles  is  often  nearlected.  Lack  of  distinction  between  turns  and  angles  probably 
causes  more  illegible  handwriting  than  any  other  thing.  When  the  turns  and  angles  are  made  carelessly,  the  n 
may  look  like  u;  the  u  like  n,  the  m  like  iu,  in  or  w;  the  h  like  11  or  le;  the  v  like  u,  n,  or  ie  or  o,  and  the  y  like 
i,  j  or  g;  X  like  v,  n,  u,  or  r.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  confusing  conditions  which  may  arise  from  poor 
turns  and  angles. 

Let  us  study  the  above  copies  with  the  idea  in  mind  of  mastering  plain  turns  and  angles.     Do  not  stop  on  a  turn 
— keep  moving. 


^7  .^^  .^  .^  ^ . 


If  you  would   become  real   fine   break   the  letters  up    into  parts  and  practice  on   the  various  parts. 


Let's  master  the   turns  and  angles  to   such  an   extent  that  we  will  never  have  any  more  trouble  with  them. 
Make  the  alphabet  and   check  how  many  different  upper  and  lower  turns   there  are  in   the   small  alphabet. 


This  word  should  be  made  with  uniform  free  movement.  There  are  no  stops  in  it.  Be  sure  that  you  get 
the  turns  at  the  top  of  the  m  and  n  rounding.  Test  the  letters  by  covering  all  but  one  letter  and  see  if  it  is  legible 
standing  by  itself. 
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Knack  or  skill  is  something  that  can  be  acquired  only  b;/  repeated  practice. 


.^ 


^W^l^-^^ye^  .-^^yl^^"^ 


This  shows  how  to  tear  the  k  apart  and  practice  on  the  individual  parts   of  the  k. 

See  that  sleeve  is  loose  so  arm  can  work  freely  in  and  out  sleeve.     Make  straight  lines  spaced  nicely  at  rate  of  1 00  a  minute. 


The  back   of  the   I   and  the   J   should   be   straight,   therefore,  work  on  the  straight  line  exercise. 


The  I  and  the  J  are,  in  the  beginning  or  top  part,    similar.     Get  the   back   of  both   letters   straight   and  get 
a  broad  free  swing  at  the  bottom  of  the  I. 

This  copy  is  teeming  with  truth.     Perfect  the  details  of  your  writing  and  the  rest,  if  there  is  any.  will  be  easy.     Watch,  criticise,  correct,  practice. 


Occasionally    joining   letters    is    not    only    interesting   but  good   practice.     It  develops   strength   of  movement. 


Here  is  another  good  copy  of  the  J.     See  how  neat   you  can  make  it. 


Study  the   size   of  the  top   and   bottom   loop   of  J.      Compare    the    J    with    the    other    lower   loop    letters. 
Up  strokes  are  more  graceful  than  down  strokes.  Space  equally  between  letters.     Watch  slant  of  down,  strokes.  Always  try  to  write  well. 
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^^r^^^^^4^ 


Making  letters  laige  helps  you  to  see  the  letter  forms  and  to  get  the  movement.     The  finish  of  the  r  is  the 
same  as  the  down  stroke  in  the  i.     Repeating  the  i  before   the  r  will  help  emphasize  the  finishing  stroke  of  the  r. 


In  writing  this  sentence  you  will  find  stretches  which  are  easy  for  you.  The  woid  movement  should  run  along 
easily  and  smoothly.  If  you  have  trouble  with  some  of  the  other  letters  or  combinations,  pi-actice  them  sepa- 
rately. 


mmm^0Mi^M0fm^0(^m^«^^^ 


Get   the   two   ovals   graceful,   and   uniform    in   size   and  slant. 

'^^        O^ -Q 17- -^ 

Some   general   exercises  are   fine   to   strengthen   the   movement.      Wherever    the    movement   is    slow,   displayed    by 
shaky  lines,  practice  making  exercises  freely. 

^^„_,~,,„.-„^.^„. ..^^ Tfrr-  im-nT-ininii- - 

Anyone  can  profitably  work  on  different  groups  of  over   and  under  turn  exercises. 

M^_ 

This  month  we  are  stressing  turns  and  angles.     These  are  very  good  copies  to  help  you  to  get  graceful,  uniform 
turns. 
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Today,  not  lomorrout,   is  the  time   to  apply  arm  movement  to  all  writing:  -End  words  carefully.  Strive  for  graceful   lines  and  forms. 


In  order  to  learn  to  write  well,  you  must  first  have  a  burning  desire  to  write.  You  must  then  study  good 
copies  and  must  practice  faithfully  and  carefully.  These  exercises  are  given  to  promote  freedom  of  movement. 
Run   them    along   freely   and   easily.     Do   a   lot   of   study  and  a  lot  of  practice. 


9^^^-^-^^7Z^"/?9:KK^^^ty 


\KKK)0->x.^ 


7h  %  n^  7b  "hy  '?b  9ly  9ly  %  'hy  %  fb  %  TL. 


Here  is  a  good  lesson  in  making  tui-ns.     Get  the  top  turns  rounding  and   graceful.     Do  not  stop   the  motion  on 
turns. 


If  you  wish  to  write  easily  and  with  considerable  speed,  you  should  learn  to  write  with  mainly  the  arm  move- 
ment. That  does  not  mean  that  some  finger  movement  cannot  be  used,  but  be  sure  to  avoid  excessive  finger 
movement.  Let  the  little  finger  slide  on  the  upward  sti'oke  and  rest  on  the  downward  stroke  in  making  short 
letters.  Use  a  movement  from  the  shoulder  in  making  capitals.  If  you  use  finger  movement  on  capitals,  you 
will    get    a    broken,    kinky    line. 

"  If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again,"  is  a  very  truthful  saying       Practice  until  progress  is  seen.  Make  some  improvement  each  lesson. 


Repitition   is  the   secret   of  improvement.     You   can   not  expect  to  write  well  unless  you  do  repeat  time  and  again 
the  individual  letters  and  words. 


-76  ^  tc -^  ^ -^^ -^  ^  ^  ^^e  ^^^ 


Practice   the    different    exercises,    letters,    and    sentences.     Make  line  after  line  of  each. 
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Do  you  use  the  blackboard  as  much 
as  you  should  in  teaching  handwrit- 
ing? The  blackboard  has  wonder- 
ful possibilities  for  teaching  a  group 
of  students.  The  movement  at  the 
board  is  about  the  same  as  on  paper 
and    the   letter   forms    are    the    same. 

Do  you  set  a  good  example  by 
always  using  a  good  position  and 
being  careful  with  all  of  your  hand- 
writing ? 

Children,  especially  in  the  lower 
grades  idealize  their  teacher  and 
think  that  everything  she  does  is 
correct.  They  are  very  apt  to  imi- 
tate her  poor  as  well  as  her  good 
qualities. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  look  back  over 
our  own  teachers.  How  we  still  ad- 
mire some  of  them.  Fortunately  we 
do  not  imitate  all  the  things  our 
teachers  did.  I  recall  one  who  fell 
through  the  ice,  one  who  chewed 
tobacco  (Goodness!)  and  one  who 
committed  suicide. 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  analyze 
why  you  liked  and  disliked  a 
teacher  ?  Was  it  a  lovable  character 
and  fine  examples  rather  than  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  the  subjects 
taught,  or  was  it  a  combination  of 
both  ?  Editor. 


A  HANDWRITING 


By   Miss  Anne  Gustafson 

Directions: 

Try  these  questions  on  yourself.  If  you  always  follow  the  suggestions 
indicated  in  the  questions  credit  yourself  with  a  3;  usually,  a  2;  sometimes, 
1;  and  never,  0.     In  which  group  do  most  of  your  ratings  fall? 

What  are  the  standards?  There  aren't  any.  But  if  this  questionnaire 
succeeds  in  making  you  a  bit  more  careful  of  your  own  writing  and  that  of 
your  pupils  it  will  have  fulfilled  its  purpose. 


RATING   YOUR  OWN  BLACKBOARD 
WRITING 

1 
3              2         Some- 
Always] Usually   times 

0 
Never 

1.  Do  you  use  your  "best"  writing? 

2.  Is  the  writing  alignment  horizontal? 

3.  Is    your    writing    free    from    the    "college 
professor"  scrawl,  that  is,  from  the  tend- 
ency  to   write    the    first   few  letters    of  a 
word  and  finish  with  a  wavering  line? 

4.  Would    each   letter   within   every   word  be 
distinguishable    if    placed    in    an    isolated 
position? 

5.  Do    you    erase   old   work   and   really    have 
room  for  what  you  are  writing? 

6.  Is  the  incidental  writing  you  place  on  the 
board   during  class   time   as   well  done  as 
the    assignment   written   in   advance? 

7.  Is   your  writing   large  enough   to  be   seen 
from  all  parts  of  the  room  ? 

RATING  YOUR  PEN  OR  PENCIL 
WRITING 

3 

Always 

2 
Usually 

1 
Some- 
times 

0 

Never 

1.  Are    the    comments    you    write   on    pupils' 
papers  samples  of  your  best  writing  ? 

2.  Does  your  average  writing  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  accepted  standards  ? 

3.  If  your  writing  were  compared  with  that 
of  all  the  pupils  in  your  classes  would  it 
receive  top  ranking? 

RATING  YOUR   INFORMAL  WRITING      |       „ 

INSTRUCTION                              f^J^^^ 

2 
Usually 

1 
Some- 
times 

0 

Never 

1.  Do  you  require  good  writing  in  all  written 
work? 

2.  Do  you  point  out  how  the  individual  pupil 
might  improve  his   handwriting? 

<^i^^^^.<£^c 


A  line  from  the  pen  of  C.  P.  Zaner. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

Miss  Gustafson  is  one  of  the  Supervisors  in  Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 


3.  Do  you  instruct  pupil  concerning  the  ar- 
rangement of  written  work  on  the  paper? 

4.  Do  you  review  the  elements  of  good  writ- 
ing: letter  formation,  slant,  spacing,  size, 
and  alignment? 

5.  Do  you  require  a  correct  writing  position? 

6.  Do  you  require  that  the  pupils  hold  their 
pens  and  pencils  correctly? 

7.  Do  you  have  writing  scales  available  and 
encourage  frequent  comparisons  ? 

8.  Do  you  conduct  a  few  minutes'  writing 
practice  prior  to  beginning  another  writ- 
ten lesson  ? 


RATING  YOUR  CLASS   INSTRUCTION 
IN  WRITING 


1.  Do  the  pupils  follow  a  routine  procedure 
in  securing  writing   supplies  ? 

2.  Do  your  pupils  assume  the  correct  posi- 
tion, arrangement  of  paper,  etc.,  without 
being  reminded? 

3.  Does  each  lesson  have  a  specific  aim 
which  is  clearly  understood  by  the  pupils  ? 

4.  Are  the  pupils  encouraged  to  rate  their 
own  writing  according  to  accepted  stand- 
ards ? 

5.  Do  you  urge  that  the  pupils  diagnose 
their  own  work? 

6.  Do  you  correlate  the  writing  lesson  with 
other  written  work  ? 

7.  Do  you  have  the  pupils  keep  dated  sam- 
ples of  their  own  writing  to  measure 
progress  ? 

8.  Do  you  urge  constant  analysis  of  good 
and  poor  letter  forms  ? 

9.  Do  you  apply  the  ordinary  tests  for  let- 
ter formations,  slant,  alignment,  and 
size? 

10.  Do  you  have  each  pupil  work  to  eliminate 
his   own   peculiar  errors  ? 

TOTAL 

GRAND  TOTAL 


3 

Always 


Usually 


1 
Some- 
times 


n 

•Lr' 

■ 

muM 

0 
Never 


Do  you  have  your  pupils  practice 
difficult  words  first  on  the  black- 
board, then  on  paper?  Large  writ- 
ing on  the  board  enables  them  to 
get  a  better  knowledge  of  the  letter 
forms. 


i 

4     S^ 

Do    you    watch    your    own    position 
when   at   the    blackboard  ? 


An  easy  style  of  writing  such  as  Mr.  Zaner  used  daily. 
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They  Have  Eyes  But  They  See  Not 


The  test  of  any  method  or  type  of 
performance  is  its  effectiveness  in  a 
specific  situation.  Therefore,  it  is 
possible  to  suggest  here  only  general 
methods  of  procedure  based  on  fun- 
damental principles.  The  field  of 
handwriting  fortunately  has  pro- 
duced its  share  of  research,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  can  safely  be  de- 
pended upon  as  a  source  of  funda- 
mental teaching  method.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  present  the 
findings  in  relation  to  the  importance 
of  perceptual  learning  in  developing 
handwriting   skill. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
young  child  tends  to  react  to  rather 
vague  wholes.  He  fails  to  discrim- 
inate details.  As  he  matures  and 
gains  experience  he  progressively 
learns  to  make  finer  discriminations 
and  to  analyze  the  elements  in  a  sit- 
uation. Such  growth  indicates  the 
development  of  perceptual  ability. 
Many  different  factors  will  enter  the 
picture  to  cause  maiked  individual 
differences  but  this  need  not  alter 
the  fact  that  "ability  in  perceiving 
is  basic  to  the  development  of  learn- 
ing and  is  susceptible  to  improvement 
through   systematic   training."'  ^ 

A  study"  of  the  possibility  of  im- 
proving handwriting  by  teaching  let- 
ter formation  through  the  use  of  per- 
ceptual learning  exercises  was  re- 
ported in  The  Elementary  School 
Journal  for  June,  1940.  The  investi- 
gator reported  the  following  signi- 
ficant results: 

1.  Each  subject  reduced  his  num- 
ber of  errors  and  decreased 
the  amount  of  time  in  ten 
practices. 

2.  There  was  a  tendency  for  the 
slowest  working  pupils  to  in- 
crease their  speed  in  per- 
ceptual matching  more  than 
did   the   fastest  pupils. 

3.  Learning  was  more  rapid  dur- 
ing the  early  attempts. 

4.  Great  individual  differences 
were  found  in  speed  and  ac- 
curacy. 

5.  Training  in  perceptual  learn- 
ing appears  to  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  worthwhile  results. 


By   Dr.   Alice  Pierce 

State   Normal  School  Cortland.  X.   Y. 

National    Association    of    Penmanship 

Teachers,  iMay  1,  1941 


This  investigation  makes  also  the 
following  observation:" 

An  analysis  of  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  shows  that  certain 
strokes  repeat  themselves  in  the 
formation  of  the  letters.  Drill 
in  the  recognition  of  such  stroke 
characters  would  seem  to  be  one 
method  of  improving  handwrit- 
ing. 

This  can  be  done  only  by  actual 
training  in  observation.  All  normal 
seeing  individuals  possess  the  ability 
to  observe.  This  ability  manifests 
itself  at  an  early  age  and  in  normal 
individuals  it  is  positively  correlated 
with  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment. It  has  been  shown  that  the 
ability  to  observe  may  be  improved 
by    specific    practice.      Winch*    found 
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from  a  study  of  several  groups  of 
London  children  that  practice  in 
observation  produced  an  increase  of 
40  per  cent  in  the  ability  to  observe. 
Of  course  the  ultimate  tests  of  per- 
ceptual ability  is  one's  ability  to  re- 
port or  record  with  accuracy  what 
he  has  observed.  Such  ability  tends 
to  develop  with  age  and  experience. 
The  child's  inability  to  discriminate 
in  regard  to  slight  differences  in  form 
and  his  lack  of  muscular  coordina- 
tion presupposes  rather  crude  results 
in  early  attempts  at  writing.     Wheat^ 


calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
perception  of  letter  forms  need  not 
be  perfect  before  the  writing  of 
forms   occurs.    He   says   further  that 

"Complete  perception  of  forms 
follows  practice  in  writing.  While 
the  pupil  through  extended  prac- 
tice is  endeavoring  to  reproduce 
the  letter  forms,  he  constantly  is 
improving  in  his  perception  of 
the  forms.  To  considerable  extent 
perception  and  movement  develop 
together." 

The  skill  involved  in  learning  to 
write  is  a  difficult  one.  It  involves 
the  adaptation  of  a  movement  to  a 
stimulus.  The  main  objective  is  per- 
fection of  letter  forms  and  word 
forms.  An  individual  may  be  able 
to  recognize  a  letter,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  may  be  unable  to  reproduce 
it.  His  attention  is  divided  between 
the  form  and  the  movement  neces- 
sary to  produce  it.  Therefore,  as 
Wheat  says,  the  two  skills  must  be 
developed  together.  It  must  be  kept 
in  mind  constantly  that  an  individual 
must  first  see  the  form  with  its  pe- 
culiar characteristics  before  he  is 
capable  of  reproducing  it. 

Guidance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  technique  of  observa- 
tion. Just  placing  a  copy  before 
children  and  requesting  that  it  be  re- 
produced is  not  enough  since  they 
have  eyes  but  they  see  not.  Incen- 
tives to  observe  must  be  provided. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  take  the 
place  of  the  actual  demonstration  by 
the  teacher.  The  child's  interest  in 
the  form  must  be  aroused  by  the 
teacher's  pointing  out  in  a  humorous 
or  subtle  manner  the  peculiarities  of 
the  letter,  the  association  of  the  let- 
ter form  to  the  child's  life  experiences 
with  boats,  houses,  doors,  and  what- 
not. Relationship  between  letter 
forms  must  be  kept  constantly  before 
the  child.  Neither  is  it  sufficient 
that  the  child  is  giving  his  attention 
only  during  the  demonstration.  The 
habit  of  attending  to  every  little  de- 
tail, especially  on  the  part  of  the  older 
child,  must  be  developed.  He  must 
be  made  form  conscious  in  all  of  his 
writing  situations. 


F.  B.  Courtney,  Detroit. 
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It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work 
with  a  group  of  seventh  grade  boys 
and  girls  during  the  current  school 
year  for  approximately  twenty  min- 
utes four  days  each  week.  It  has 
given  me  great  satisfaction  to  see 
the  growth  not  only  in  interest  and 
knowledge  of  letter  forms,  but  in 
actual  writing  ability.  I  call  your 
attention  to  that  section  of  the  ex- 
hibit which  shows  the  growth  of  cer- 
tain members  of  this  group  in  a  pe- 
riod of  a  little  less  than  one  year. 
I  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  pro- 
cure a  sample  of  their  writing  done 
in   the  sixth   grade  last   May. 

The  method  of  procedure  used  in 
teaching  this  group  was  based  on  the 
principles  already  stated.  The  group 
lacked  interest,  therefore,  some  means 
of  motivation  was  needed.  The  or- 
ganization of  a  Writers  Club  was 
employed.  We  set  our  goal  at  ten 
members.  We  have  already  achieved 
that  goal  and  are  going  forward. 
Blackboard,  pen.  ink,  spelling  words, 
test  exercises,  folders  for  keeping 
monthly  samples,  and  Handwriting 
Scale    were    used.      Emphasis    at    all 


time  has  been  chiefly  on  (1)  individ- 
ual need,  and  (2)  visualization  of 
correct  form.  Any  form  that  a  child 
had  used  or  desired  to  use  was  per- 
mitted as  long  as  he  perfected  that 
form. 

In  order  to  facilitate  visualization 
I  gave  exercises  in  which  the  letters 
and  words  were  doubled  in  size.  This 
made  letter  characteristics  stand  out. 
(Display  lesson  samples).  The  letter 
forms  were  retraced,  not  only  to  fix 
form  but  to  give  practice  in  the 
movement  employed  in  making  the 
form.  The  forms  were  gradually  re- 
duced to  normal  size.  Thus  training 
in  observation  was  provided  with 
opportunity  to  test  accuracy  through 
the  written  form. 

Many  individual  differences  were 
manifest  from  the  beginning.  The 
range  of  ability  was  approximately 
from  second  grade  standard  to  eighth 
grade  standard  of  writing.  One  child 
had  learned  a  left-hand  up-side-down 
position.  The  chief  objective  was 
perfection  of  form  through  accurate 
visualization  and  correct  reproduc- 
tion  of  form.     As   has   already   been 
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pointed  out  correct  movement  tends 
to  accompany  correct  form,  therefore, 
much  improvement  has  also  taken 
place  in  the  writing  movement  used 
by  members  of  the  group.  This  of 
course  can  be  noted  only  by  direct 
observation. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  discus- 
sion it  seems  fair  to  point  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1.  The  ultimate  objective  in 
handwriting  is  perfection  of 
form. 

2.  The  first  step  in  realizing  this 
objective  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  is  accurate  obser- 
vation. 

3.  All  normal  seeing  individuals 
are  capable  of  observation, 
but  acquisition  of  skill  in  re- 
producing accurate  forms  will 
take  place  with  the  majority 
of  individuals  only  under  a 
motivated  program  of  directed 
practice  in  observation  of  pe- 
culiarities and  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  forms 
to   be  reproduced. 

4.  A  test  of  the  effectiveness  or 
such  a  program  is  the  prog- 
ressive growth  in  such  skill 
throughout  the  elementary 
grades  as  evidenced  in  all 
writing  situations. 

'David.  Robert  A.  Psychology  of  Learning, 
1935.  p.  64. 

-Leggitt,  Dorothy.  Perceptual  Learning  in 
Penmanship,   pp.    765-770. 

■'Leggitt,  Dorothy.  Perceptual  Learning  in 
Penmanship,   p.   765. 

'Wini-h.  W.  H.  Can  observation  be  trained 
in  SL-bofil  children  ?  Journal  of  Educational  Re- 
search.   i;)27.     p.  15.   229-238.   314-326. 

-Wheat,  Harry  Grove.  The  Psychology  of  Ele- 
mentary   School    Subjects.,    1931.    p.    261. 


Material  for  the  Manuscript  class.  Practice  these  words,  stressing  spacing,  alignment,  vertical  strokes  and 
circles.  See  that  each  letter  rests  on  the  base  line  and  that  the  letters  are  made  from  one  blue  line  to  the  other 
— about   Va   inch.     Manuscript  writing  should  be   large   and  done  freely.     Use   these  words   when   writing   stories. 
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C.  C.  CANAN 


From  time  to  time  some  of  our 
readers  who  have  heard  of  the  skill- 
ful work  of  C.  C.  Canan,  ask  ques- 
tions regarding  him.  We  are,  there- 
fore, printing  his  photograph  and  a 
few  facts  regarding  this  unusual 
penman. 

He  was  born  in  Pleasantville,  Van- 
aga  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1873. 
He  died  in  1904  at  Bradford,  Penn- 
sylvania, from  the  effects  of  an  oper- 
ation for  appendicitis.  He  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  for  some  time  be- 
fore his  death.  During  which  time 
he  did  considerable  writing.  Speci- 
mens were  received  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death. 

Mr.  Canan  was  a  product  of  the 
Zanerian,  having  attended  in  1893. 
He  was  then  20  years  of  age  and 
showed  special  talent.  With  the 
ability  to  stick  to  a  job  enabled  him 
to  climb  to  a  high  position  in  the 
penmanship  profession,  equaled  by 
very  few.  He  taught  penmanship  in 
the  Cleary  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich- 
igan for  two  years,  following  this 
he  was  employed  to  teach  penman- 
ship and  pen  art  in  the  penmanship 
department  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Busi- 
ness School  in  Iowa.  Later  he  taught 
penmanship  in  the  Shissler  College, 
Norristown,   Pennsylvania. 

He  was  a  man  born  with  a  weak 
constitution,  having  been  affected  with 
appendicitis  for  many  years,  yet  by 
persistent  effort  and   thorough   train- 


ing, he  reached  an  enviable  position 
in  the  penmanship  profession.  He 
was  classed  by  many  with  the  famed 
A.  D.  Taylor.  He  was  not  only  a 
fine  penman,  but  an  artist  as  well. 
He  made  pen  and  ink  sketches  of 
various  kinds  and  did  work  in  oil 
and  water  colors.  He  was  also  a 
poet  and   an   efficient   teacher. 

Those  who  knew  him  marveled  at 
the  fine  work  which  he  turned  out 
even  when  greatly  weakened  by  sick- 
ness. The  life  of  C.  C.  Canan,  though 
brief,  should  be  inspiring  to  students 
of  penmanship.  In  spite  of  his  handi- 
caps and  the  brief  period  he  was 
privileged  to  live,  he  accomplished 
more  than  most  people  accomplish  in 
a   longer   period   of  time. 

We  shall  run  in  our  columns  some 
of  C.  C.  Canan's  specimens  so  that 
you  may  judge  for  yourselves  the 
ability  of  this  unusual  penman. 


A  very  fine  envelope  by  C.  C.  Canan, 


The  Educator 
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A   page  for   your   scrapbook  from    that   master    penman,    C.    C.   Canan. 
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IN  DEFENSE  OF  HANDWRITING 


By     Elizabeth     E.    Thompson, 
Pennsauken    Township 


The  invention  of  writing  made  pos- 
sible the  passage  from  barbarism  to 
civilization,  and  made  secure  the 
continuous  progress  of  the  human 
race.  Yet,  probably  not  one  in  ten 
thousand  of  the  readers  today  ever 
pauses  to  ask  what  is  the  history  of 
the  conventional  signs  called  the 
"alphabet"  which  in  their  varying 
changes  of  position,  make  up  the 
symbols  of  the  one  hundred  thousand 
words  and  more  contained  in  a 
comprehensive  dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue. 

Handwriting  must  not  become  "the 
forgotten  subject"  if  education  is  to 
provide  the  child  with  one  of  the 
basic    needs. 

Penmanship  carries,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  carry,  a  heavy  educational 
load  in  all  school  work.  Business 
men  everywhere  are  constantly  de- 
manding better  penmanship  from 
their  employees.  The  typewriter  is 
rot  always  available,  and  some  of 
the  most  important  records  on  file 
are  kept  in  longhand. 

This  is  one  subject  where  repeti- 
tion WILL  fix  good  habits  per- 
manently in  the  mind  of  the  child. 
But  unless  the  correct  stimulus  is 
repeated  often  enough,  the  behavior 
we  get  will  be  far  from  perfect. 
Until    all    teachers    are   conscious    of 


Have  a  regular  period  for 
handwriting.  Teach  the  funda- 
mentals of  handwriting  and 
equip  the  class  with  excellent 
handwriting    material. 


this   fact  and  willing  to  act  upon  it, 
the  cause  of  good  writing  will  suffer. 

It  is  absurd  to  expect  that  a  child 
is  going  to  absorb  the  habits  of  good 
writing  from  being  exposed  to  it 
once  in  a  while.  We  must  begin 
early.  Attention  must  be  given  to 
this  subject  all  along  the  line.  To 
become  effective,  it  must  be  carried 
successfully  into  all  the  different  sub- 
jects in  the  curriculum. 

Penmanship  teachers  are  frequent- 
ly told,  "Your  subject  does  not  carry 
over."  If  we  are  perfectly  honest,  the 
same  can  be  said  for  Reading  and 
Arithmetic.  Penmanship  will  never 
flourish  as  an  art  until  teachers  re- 
gard it  as  a  means  of  expression  for 
the  child,  and  stop  treating  it  as  a 
tool  beneath  their  notice.  The  value 
of  good  penmanship  as  an  educa- 
tional  subject   should   be   based   upon 


INTIMATE  GLIMPSE  OF   A   PENMAN 


E.  A.  Lupfer:  The  old  "Mouse  Trap"  as  Ben  Bernie  would 
say.  Yowser  Yowser- — Here  we  have  the  old  master  showTi  at 
his  desk.  A  sort  of  sky  view,  showing  his  actual  position 
which  he  uses  for  doing  lettering  with  a  broad  pen.  Sorry 
the  lettering  did  not  photograph  in  the  fine  detail  that  actually 
was  on  the  paper. — P.  Z.  B. 


its  carrying  power  and  helpfulness 
as  a  conservator  of  the  time  of 
teachers  and  pupils  in  correlation 
with  other  subjects.  Then  why  is 
this  same  subject  too  frequently  con- 
sidered the  inferior  medium  of  ex- 
pression ? 

Another  question  is  asked:  "What 
is  the  matter  with  high  school  pen- 
manship?" The  first  answer  to  this 
question  is  that  too  much  written 
work  is  demanded.  Of  course  it  is  an 
easy  way  to  keep  pupils  busy  and 
quiet.  A  pupil  should  be  asked  to 
write  an  assignment  only  when  it 
is  the  surest  and  most  efficient  way 
of  clinching  certain  salient  things. 
If  this  test  were  put  to  every  assign- 
ment how  much  less  written  work 
there  would  be.  There  would  be  qual- 
ity,   not   quantity. 

Until  comparatively  recent  times 
the  teaching  of  Handwriting  in 
American  schools  was  not  based 
upon  scientific  principles.  This  fail- 
ure is  still  fixed  in  the  minds  of 
some  educators,  and  has  retarded 
the  subject  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  can  safely  say  the  trouble  with 
penmanship  is  within  the  teaching 
ranks. 

However,  required  courses  in  Psy- 
chology and  Education  are  doing  a 
great  deal  to  clear  up  these  miscon- 
ceptions about  the  subject.  These 
hindrances    were : 

First,  the  multiplicity  of  hand- 
writing   systems. 

Second,  the  heredity  hindrance,  the 
belief  that  one  is  or  is  not  bom  a 
penman.  Of  course  one  must  learn 
to   write. 

Third,  the  tradition  that  clever 
people  are  poor  writers.  This  is  not 
only  a  poor  excuse;  it  is  unsound  and 
untrue.  Is  there  any  good  reason 
why  any  teacher  should  not  consider 
helping  a  pupil  to  remove  a  handi- 
cap of  illegible  writing  ?  Just  be- 
cause some  celebrities  have  suc- 
ceeded in  spite  of  poor  handwriting, 
is  there  any  reason  why  any  child 
should  be  subjected  to  that  disad- 
vantage ?  He  may  not  be  so  for- 
tunate   as   to    succeed   in    spite   of  it. 

In  this  very  enlightened  and  com- 
petitive age,  I  doubt  if  there  are 
any  sound  arguments  left  for  poor 
writing-.  Those  who  understand  both 
the  commercial  and  educational  value 
of  good  writing  concluded  long  ago 
that  good  penmanship  is  a  valuable 
asset  and  poor  penmanship  a  con- 
siderable handicap. 

Handwriting  may  or  may  not  be 
the  special  interest  of  every  teacher, 
but  if  it  is  to  function  properly  in 
the  educational  program,  something 
must  be  done  very  soon  to  revive 
and  stimulate  a  greater  degree  of 
accomplishment  in  this  skill. —  (New 
Jersey  Educational  Review,  October, 
1941.) 
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We   have  been   publishing   famous   letters.     This   letter  was   written    by   the    late    S.    E.    Leslie    and   deserves    a 
prominent  place  in  your  scrapbook. 
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ELLEFSON— KELCHNER 


This  is  a  snapshot  of  C.  O.  Ellef- 
son,  Box  1028,  Proctor,  Minn.,  on  the 
left,  and  L.  M.  Kelchner  of  5002  Wal- 
lingford  Ave.,  Seattle  Wash.,  on  the 
right.  Mr.  Ellefson  took  a  trip  to 
Seattle  and  he  states  that  the  high- 
lights of  the  trip  was  a  visit  with  Mr. 
Kelchner,  that  veteran  penman  who 
showed  him  the  finest  collection 
of  Fresh  -  From  -  the  -  Pen  specimens 
that  it  was  ever  his  pleasure  to  see. 

He  states  that  he  could  have  spent 
a  week  with  Mr.  Kelchner  and  the 
collection.  The  snapshot  was  taken 
in  front  of  Mr.  Kelchner's  home. 

Mr.  Kelchner  has  had  a  wide  and 
varied  experience  in  the  pensmanship 
profession  and  has  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  penmen  for 
the  past  half  century.  It  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  receive  those  beautiful 
Christmas  cards  which  Mr.  Kelchner 
sends  out  each  year.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  teachers  in  the  Zanerian, 
when  the  school  was  run  by  Zaner, 
Bloser,  and  Kelchner.  If  you  are 
ever  in  Seattle,  you  will  miss  half 
the  pleasure  if  you  don't  visit  L.  M. 

C.  O.  Ellefson  is  quite  a  penman 
in  Proctor,  Minn.  Those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  his  work  should  become 
acquainted  with  it.  He  swings  a 
very  "wicked"  pen  even  though  he 
states  that  he  felt  like  throwing  his 
pen  in  Paget  Sound  after  seeing  some 
of  Mr.   Kelchner's  collection. 

Mr.  Ellefson  has  a  hobby — writing 
music.  We  received  a  clipping  from 
the  Duluth-Harold  regarding  Mr. 
Ellefson's  composing  the  music  for  a 
play  sponsored  by  the  Norwegian 
Relief. 
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DESIGNING  AND 
ENGROSSING 

By    E.   L.   BROWN 
Rockland,  Maine 


COVER 

Seasonable  cover  designs  are  pop- 
ular with  some  magazines,  others  use 
a  standard  cover  from  year  to  year, 
usually  consisting  of  plain  lettering. 
A  certain  type  of  letters  is  some- 
times adopted  like  that  of  Time  mag- 
azine and  after  years  of  use  has  be- 
come a  distinguished  feature  of 
its  covers. 

The  first  step  is  to  make  a  sketch 
on  the  scale  of  a  12  x  14  design  indi- 
cating style  of  lettering,  balance  and 
masses,  and  color  values.  Holly  leaves 
and  berries  seem  to  suggest  the 
Christmas  season  and  while  some 
may  think  it  has  been  overworked  as 
a  decorative  feature  of  yule  time  de- 
signs, we  believe  it  will  serve  its 
purpose  as  well  as  the  bewhiskered 
Santa  Claus  so  commonly  used. 

A  snoviry,  icy  effect  suggests  the 
frozen  North  and  the  festive  season 
when  friends  and  kin  gather  at  home 
firesides  for  joyous  occasions. 

A  good  pencil  drawing  is  essential 
before  inking.     The  lettering  must  be 


well  formed  and  uniformly  spaced. 
Note  very  carefully  form  and  char- 
acter of  holly  leaves. 

Use  Zanerian  ink  for  best  results, 
a  fine  pointed  pen  for  holly  leaves 
and  berries.  Rule  background  using 
a  very  coarse  pen,  leaving  lines 
broken  here  and  there  for  effect  of 
snow.  Make  background  darker 
around  word  Educator  by  thickening 
the  ruled  lines  until  fine  white  lines 
appear  in  place  of  the  coarse  black 
lines  as  shown  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  upper  panel. 

Note  simplicity  of  the  scene  show- 
ing church  and  mountain.  Outline 
panel  with  a  heavy  line,  and  this  will 
"pep  up"  the  entire  design.  Study 
carefully  the  pen  technique:  Note 
quality  of  line  in  the  different  effects. 
Aim  for  more  delicate  effects  in  ren- 
dering the  color  tones  of  leaves  and 
berries.  Fine  lines  and  stipple  will 
give  the  desired  softness  of  tone. 
Retouch  with  white  to  enhance  the 
effect  of  the  winter  season.  Rule  the 
vertical  lines  of  lettering  in  center 
and  retouch  with  a  common  pen.  The 
free-hand  lettering  at  bottom  was 
done  with  a  coarse  pen  with  very 
little  retouching. 

Master  pen-work — you  will  find  it 
interesting   and    profitable. 


This  specimen  was  written  by  Verl  V.  Peters,  a  student  of  J.  D.  Rice 
in  the  Chillicothe  Business  College,  Chillicothe,  Mo.  Notice  the  regularity  and 
skill  developed  by  the  use  of  these  exercises.  Mr.  Rice's  students  are 
enthusiastic  followers   of   the    Educator. 
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This  letterhead  was  made  by  Jewell  Bethel,  now   in   the  13th   Engineer 
Battalion,  at  Fort  Ord,  Calif. 

Before  entering  the  army,  Mr.  Bethel  studied  engrossing  in  the  Zanerian 
and   later   secured   a   position   in   the    Harris    Studio,    Chicago,   111. 


A  Course  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 

Follow  This  Course  and  Improve  Your  Skill  in  Business  Penmanship 


Practice  each  part  of  the  letters  and  exercises  separately   until  you  can  make  a  good   duplicate  of  this   page. 
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A  SKILLFUL  YOUNG  PENMAN 

One  of  the  most  skillfully  addressed 
envelopes  that  we  have  received  re- 
cently, came  from  J.  E.  Lester,  pen- 
man in  Brown's  Business  College, 
Bloomington,  111.  He  is  turning  out 
some  good  penmen  and  all  are  making 
very  good  progress. 

Lester  is  one  of  the  young  extreme- 
ly skillful  ornamental  writers.  If  you 
do  not  have  a  specimen  of  his  work 
in  your  scrapbook  you  are  missing 
something. 


A    LESSON    IN    ROUNDHAND 

This  magnificent  alphabet  was 
made  by  L.  L.  Fields  of  6347  Ken- 
wood Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  This  is  a 
masterpiece  and  each  letter  is 
worthy  of  your  careful  study  and 
imitation.  You  will  find  very  few 
alphabets  or  lists  of  words  which 
will  equal  this  one.  There  are  some 
things  to  study  in  these  copies. 

Watch  the  slant  to  see  how  uni- 
form you  can  get  the  downward 
strokes. 

Get  your  downward  strokes  all 
uniform  in  thickness.  Avoid  thick 
and  thin  strokes  and  wedge-shaped 
strokes. 

Do  not  write  this  style  fast.  It 
requires   care   and   steady   nerve. 

Keep  your  capitals  three  times  as 
large  as  the  small  letters. 

Rule  head  and  base  lines  carefully, 
then  be  sure  that  you  hit  those  head 
and   base    lines. 


Present  and  past  students  of 
Peirce  School,  Philadelphia,  to  the 
number  of  several  hundred,  cele- 
brated Founder's  Day,  on  Saturday, 
December  6,  with  a  dinner-dance  and 
entertainment  at  the  Bellevue-Strat- 
ford.  The  Alumni  Association  of  the 
school  gave  the  party,  an  annual 
occasion,  to  commemorate  the  105th 
birthday  anniversary  of  the  institu- 
tion's originator.  Dr.  Thomas  May 
Peii'ce,  who  opened  his  school  in 
1865  in  the  old  Handel  and  Haydn 
Hall,  Eighth  and  Spring  Garden 
streets,  Philadelphia.  That  structure 
was  demolished   only  two   years   ago. 

Mr.  Frank  Torchiana,  president  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  which  has 
a  membership  extending  into  every 
State  and  into  many  foreign  coun- 
tries, presided  at  the  festivities.  The 
only  formality  of  the  occasion  was 
the  presentation  of  the  guests  of  the 
various  members  of  the  Peirce  fam- 
ily. These  are  Miss  Mary  B.  Peirce, 
principal  of  the  school  for  more  than 
forty  years;  Mr.  Thomas  May  Peirce, 
Jr.,  its  administrative  executive  and 
Mrs.  Ruth  Peirce  Taylor,  the  three 
surviving  children  of  the  founder, 
together  with  the  two  grandchildren. 
Miss  Ann  B.  Peirce,  a  member  of 
the  school  faculty,  and  Ensign  Thom- 
as May  Peirce,  3rd,  U.S.N.R.,  chil- 
dren of  Mr.  Thomas  May  Peirce, 
Jr.  Dr.  Peirce  died  in  1896,  when 
still    a    comparatively   young    man. 
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G.  W.  Schwartz,  an  examiner  of 
questioned  documents  of  11  S.  La 
Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  dropped  into 
the  Educator  office  some  days  ago 
and  brought  with  him  a  lot  of  en- 
thusiasm regarding  the  questioned 
handwriting  work.  Mr.  Schwartz  is 
very  much  interested  in  this  work 
and  is  succeeding.  He  has  done  much 
in  the  questioned  handwriting  field 
and  is  helped  in  this  work  by  his 
daughter. 


William  J.  Tenny,  121  Fitzhugh 
St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  turning  out 
some  of  the  best  work  in  his  life.  He 
has  promised  to  send  us  some  of  his 
roundhand  work.  Mr.  Tenny  studied 
at  the  Zanerian  in  1932. 
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James  H.  Webb  is  a   teacher  in  the   Southern   Business   College,   Meridian,   Miss.     He  writes   a   very   uniform, 
strong   business   hand. 


Photostat  of  a  title  page  made  by   M.  C.  Leipholz,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  lettered   part  was   3%    inches  high   and   6%    inches  wide.   This  page  was  done  in  black  ink  and  nothing  but 
gray  shading  fluid  was  used  in  giving  a  blend  to  the  letters. 
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Lessons  In  Card 

Carving  and 

Designs 

By  J.  D.  Carter 

Deerfield,   Illinois 

I  have  chosen  a  design  this  month 
for  a  suggestion  in  Calenders  for  the 
New  Year. 

The  cutting  designs  and  flowers 
illustrated  in  the  Educator  last  month 
can  be  used  in  many  ways  for  the 
decorated  Calender  and  Holiday  de- 
signs and  I  trust  many  of  you  may 
venture  on  designs  of  your  own,  using 
some  of  your  best  Kodak  prints  to 
spread  cheer  and  sweet  memories  to 
your  friends. 

The  photo  print  in  the  Calender  is 
from  a  negative  of  a  local  church  in 
Deerfield,  I  made  during  the  summer. 

You,  no  doubt,  have  many  interest- 
ing local  prints  that  will  appeal  to 
your  friends. 

The  cutting  of  this  month  was  all 
done  with  the  sharpened  writing  pen 
but  similar  work  can  be  executed  with 
a  sharp   point  of   the   pen   knife. 

The  embossed  centers  of  the  flowers 
of  this  lesson  can  easily  be  made  in 
many  simple  ways.  After  the  center 
is  embossed  take  the  sharpened  pen 
and  cut  petals  by  starting  at  the  out- 
side and  push  tool  towards  the  center 
of  the   flower. 

A  good  embossed  flower  center  can 
be  made  by  placing  the  card  over  the 
pliable  rubber  cut  from  an  inner  tube 
of  an  auto  tii-e  then  press  with  the 
rounded  end  of  your  fountain  pen  or 
pencil  at  the  point  you  desire  a 
flower  for  cutting. 

We  are  hoping  to  have  other  sug- 
gestive designs  for  you  next  month 
but  in  the  meantime  keep  in  touch 
with  us  and  let  us  know  what  you  are 
able  to  do. 


COME   AGAIN 


We  enjoyed  a  very  pleasant  sur- 
prise visit  from  E.  M.  Coulter,  presi- 
dent of  the  Roanoke  National  Busi- 
ness College,  Roanoke,  Va.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Coulter  toured  the  west,  visit- 
ing their  son  who  is  in  the  Army 
and  some  of  the  places  where  he 
lived  as  a  boy.  Mr.  Coulter  spent  a 
most  pleasant  visit  again  looking  over 
the  masterpieces  of  penwork  and  en- 
grossing on  the  walls  of  the  Zanerian 
where  he  received  some  of  his  early 
training  in  penmanship.  Mr.  Coulter 
also  studied  penwork  under  the  fa- 
mous H.  P.  Behrensmeyer. 

We  know  of  no  commercial  school 
man  today  who  turns  out  consistently 
as  high  grade  professional  ornamental 
penmanship  as  does  Mr.  Coulter.  He 
uses   penmanship   to   good   advantage 


■'  \\^ 


in    advertising"his"school    wh'ich""en-  '^^'^  dainty  little  flourish  was  made  by  E.  C.  Enriquez,  No.  24  Real  St. 

joys  a  good  attendance  and  a  splendid      Macati  Rizal,  P.  I.    The  original  was  loaned  to  us  by   D.  L.   Stoddard,   pub- 
reputation,  lisher  of  Gems. 
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Sample    pages    from    Martin    Studio,    Boston. 
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T.  M.  Tevis  of  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  has  a  series  of  envelopes  and  cards.    The 
above   is   a   sample. 


cnc\ro55inc^ 


rp5t>Piilion5 


mcmor'iah 


at  a  rcc^tifar  uKvtinc^  of  the 
incniDcr^-  it  \\\\s  rc5ofvc^  ihai  a 
certificate  6e  a^l\^r^c^  to  CApre^s 
appreciation  anb  \\xoQ,m\\on  of 

Marian  Tarbox,  11  Sanderson  Ave.,  E.  Lynn,  Mass., 
who  lettered  the  above  is  one  of  the  40  students  in  C.  E. 
Doner's  class,  taking-  lettering.  Mr.  Doner  has  one  period 
a  week  for  15  weeks  which  he  devotes  to  lettering.  His 
normal  school  students  become  very  enthusiastic  over  this 
special  work. 


Estella  B.  Plough,  teacher  in  the 
University  of  California,  sent  us  a 
nice  list  of  subscriptions  from  her 
student  teachers. 


Harold  Lee  Jones,  who  attended  the 
Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship  in 
1929,  is  now  working  for  the  Tenn- 
essee Coal,  lion  &  R.  R.  Co.  His 
hours  are  from  3:00  P.  M.  to  11:00 
P.  M.  with  his  morning  hours  free  to 
wi'ite  cards  and  to  do  other  penwork. 
We  are  anticipating  some  high-class 
work  from  Harold. 


C.  J.  Gruenbaum.  the  penman,  is 
located  at  6219  Rhodes  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Mr.  Gruenbaum  is  doing 
quite  a  lot  of  ornamental  and  cai'd 
writing. 


J.  R.  Lattimer  of  Wooster,  Ohio, 
has  been  following  penmanship  for 
the  past  half  century,  at  Wooster, 
Ohio.  He  was  a  boyhood  friend  of 
C.  G.  Cayhoe,  who  died  some  years 
ago  when  he  was  supervisor  at  San- 
dusky, Ohio.  Mr.  Lattimer  is  a  boost- 
er  of   good   penmanship. 


ERNEST  SCHROEDER 

The  specimen  of  engrossing  on 
the  following  page  was  made  by 
Ernest  Schroeder,  who  died  recent- 
ly. While  quite  a  young  man  Mr. 
Schroeder  went  to  New  York  and 
visited  the  J.  V.  Haring  —  Son  En- 
grossing Studio.  Mr.  Haring  was 
well  pleased  with  the  samples  of  his 
pen  lettering  and  gave  the  young 
man  additional  instruction  and  help. 
As  Mr.  Haring  stated,  "the  style, 
taste  and  fine  finish  of  his  penman- 
ship samples  gave  abundant  evi- 
dence of  exceptional  ability  and  that 
he  was  a  real  bud-of-promise  in  the 
engrossing   field". 

By  intelligent  study  and  practice 
he  developed  into  an  accomplished 
pen  artist,  one  who  could  in  his  en- 
grossing work  combine  the  three 
elements  of  igrace,  beauty  and  util- 
ity. 

Mr.  Schroeder  worked  in  the  Har- 
ing Studio  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  although  he  had  opened  and 
operated  successfully  an  engrossing 
and  illuminating  studio  on  Broad- 
way. 

He  was  an  extremely  modest  man 
about  his  accomplishments  in  pen- 
manship. 

He  was  quite  active  in  affairs  in 
his  home  town.  We  quote  from  the 
New  York  Times  the  following:  "A 
resident  of  New  Milford  twenty-one 
years,  Mr.  Schroeder  was  a  member 
of  the  first  borough  council.  He 
also  was  its  first  recorder  and  at 
one  time  was  a  police  commissioner." 

We  regret  that  we  did  not  know 
Mr.  Schroeder  personally,  for  his 
work  shows  that  he  was  a  very  high- 
type    engrosser. 
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PROMOTED 

Frank  G.  Patten,  principal  of  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  has  been  selected  secretary- 
treasurer  and  business  administrator 
of  the  Collegiate  Board  of  Ottawa. 
Mr.  Patten  is  a  young,  progressive 
high  school  man  whose  interest  is  in 
preparing  young  people  for  useful 
occupations. 

Mr.  Patten  is  an  enthusiastic 
booster  of  good  handwriting.  He,  him- 
self, writes  a  good  hand  and  it  was 
he  who  encouraged  the  well-known 
Fred  Richardson  to  take  up  the 
teaching  of  handwriting.  Fred  is  a 
very  fine  penman  and  is  continually 
improving  and  is  becoming  one  of 
America's  really  skillful  penmen. 


J.  M.  Gardner,  of  Moose  Jaw,  Sask., 
Canada,  is  a  penman  of  exceptional 
skill.  He  is  a  subscriber  and  has  been 
sending  samples  of  his  work  to  the 
Educator  for  years,  always  search- 
ing for  ways  of  improving  his  skill. 
Recently  he  was  awarded  a  special 
grand  prize  for  specimens  which  he 
submitted  at  the  Moose  Jaw  Exposi- 
tion and  Stock  Show.  The  judges 
pronounced  his  work  the  best  of  its 
kind  in  western  Canada.  Most  of  his 
pen  drawings  were  made  with  colored 
inks,  size  14x16.  We  congratulate 
Mr.  Gardner  upon  his  interest  in  pen- 
manship and  his  desire  to  create  in- 
terest in  penmanship  in  his  com- 
munity. 


Paul  O'Hara,  a  very  skillful  pen- 
man, who  teaches  in  the  Maury 
School,  Norfolk,  Va.,  is  starting  his 
21st  year  in  that  school.  While  Mr. 
O'Hara  may  not  think  so,  but  he  is 
one  of  the  really  skillful  penmen  of 
the  country. 
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A.  F.  Stern  of  Los   Angeles,  Calif.,  sent  us  a  cut  of  this 
specimen  which  was  written  by   the   Editor. 
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ARTHUR  P.  MYERS 

Expert  Examiner  of  Forged  and  Disputed 
Documents.  One  of  the  experts  in  the  famous 
Lindbergh-Hauptmann   case. 

963    E.    Market    St.,    York,    Pennsylvania 

and 
340   N.   Charles   St.,   Baltimore,    Maryland 


Booklet 


Designs — 
Imitation. 
Send    for 


Sheet  Form— Artisti. 

Covers— Leather    anc 
Diploma     Filling     a     Specialty. 
Samples   and  Quotations. 

Best    Quality  —  Lowest   Cost 

HOWARD   &    BROWN 

KOCKLAND  MAINE 


FINE  INKS  FOR  PENMEN 

Try  Meub's  India  Ink  for  your  lettering. 
Blacker     and     more     waterproof.      Desk 
bottle,   30c    postpaid. 

The 
Script. 
A.   P. 

ub's    Professional    Black    Ink 
Supreme    Ink    for   fine   writing. 
and  Cardwriting.  Desk  Bottle,  60c 
MEUB.    1944   LOMA   VISTA   ST. 
Pasadena.  Calif. 

AVrite  for  my  free 
book  "How  to  Be- 
cnme  an  Expert 
Penman",  which 
shows  what  others 
have  accomplished 
by  taking  ray  course. 
Enclose  10c  for  one 

of    my    favorite    pens    and    your    name    with 

beautiful    flourished    bird    on 

today. 


card.       Write 


T.  M.  TEVIS 


Chllllcothe,    Mo. 
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BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 
Professional  Training 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 


ACCOUNTING   and   C.  P.  A.  COACHING 

BUSINESS   ADMINISTRATION    and    FINANCE 

EXECUTIVE    SECRETARIAL-STENOTYPY 

J  Oneof  America '?leadineschooIs.  EnrnJl  anytime.  Resl- 
Idem  Classes;  Home  Study.  FEEE  Placement  service. 
■  FMnc  emnloyment  onuorxunitiea.  Success  Book  FREE 
[HILL'S  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY.  Dept.  P  Oklahoma  City 


This  lettering  shows  different 
styles  for  diplomas  and  was  made 
by  Samuel  J.  Margolis  of  595  E. 
167th  Street,  Bronx,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Margolis  has  lettered  diplomas  foi- 
many    years    and    is    quite    speedy. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  in- 
terested in  lettering  should  get  an 
outfit  of  broad  pens,  a  lettering 
holder,  ink  feeder  and  a  good  grade 
of  ink  and  start  in  practicing  on 
lettering  which  appears  in  the  Edu- 
cator from  time  to  time.  You  will 
find  this  type  of  work  very  interest- 
ing and  not  so  difficult  to  do.  There 
are  a  few  things  like  holding  the 
pen,  getting  the  right  amount  of 
ink  on  the  pen  and  things  of  this 
kind  which  are  a  little  difficult  at 
first,  but  after  you  once  learn  how 
to  handle  the  pen,  this  work  is  com- 
paratively easy. 

Write  to  the  Educator  at  any 
time  if  you  need  special  help  on 
solving  some  little  penmanship  prob- 
lem. The  Educator  is  glad  to  render 
any  service  which  it  can. 

One  of  the  common  faults  with 
the  beginner  in  lettering  is  that  he 
dips  too  deep  into  the  ink  well  and 
draws  the  pen  out  too  quickly.  Dip 
very   slowly   and   not  very   deep. 

After  you  have  mastered  this 
simple  style  of  lettering,  there  is 
no  limit  to  what  you  can  do  in  the 
engrossing  line.  Engrossing  is  as 
old  as  the  hills  and  involves  a  great 
amount  of  skill  and  study.  In  fact, 
one  can  spend  his  entire  life  on  en- 
grossing and  still  have  much  to 
learn. 


Ralph  Hughes,  a  penman  in  Edin- 
burg,  Texas,  is  doing  some  work  with 
white  ink  on  blue  and  black  paper 
these  days.  Have  YOU  ever  tried 
writing  cards  on  blue  or  black  paper  ? 
It's   fun! 


Odi^lUltlVtl  FOUNTAIN    PENS   idth 
RENEW -POINTS    FOR    EVERY    WRITING    SYSTEM 


The  point's  the  thing,  as  Mr.  Shakespeare  might 
have  said.  Beautiful  penmanship  can  be  achieved 
only  when  the  pen-point  suits  the  writing-style  pre- 
cisely. There  are  31  different  Esterbrook  points 
from  which  to  choose.     A  big  point! 


I  THE    ESTERBROOK    PEN    CO.,   62   Cooper   St.,    Camde 


N. 


HIGGinS 

ETERNAL  BLACK 

is    proof    against    age,   sun- 
shine,   fire     and     flood  — 
PERFECT  for  penmanship 


g^^i:^^ 


ITiggins  Eternal  Black  Writing  Ink  is  a  pure 
carbon  ink.  It  will  last  as  long  as  the  paper 
on  which  you  write  with  it.  Its  clarity  and 
jet-black  writing  make  it  ideal  for  instruc- 
tions and  use  in  penmanship.  No  line  too 
fine,  no  stroke  too  broad  for  its  free  flow 
and  opacity.  It  helps  develop  dignity  and 
cliaracter  in  writing. 

In  2-oz.   cubes,   half  pints,  pints,  quarts 
and  gallons.  Ask  your  dealer,  today. 


HIGGinS  H 


HIGGINS  INK  CO..  INC. 


271  NINTH  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  T. 


^Uoo^^^x\thxnt(XS 


BOOK  DIPLOMAS 

Furnished  In  silk  lined  Leather  or 
Near  Leather  Covers.  Gold  Stamped. 
Large  or  small   quantities. 

Send  lor  samples  and  prices, 

MARTIN   DIPLOMA  CO. 

87    Summer    Street         Boston,    Mass. 
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G.H.Lc3cl^ood 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


WHO  THINKS  NOT  AS  HE  WORKS 
WILL   MEET   DEFEAT 

To  work,  is  not  to  move  your  hands 
and  feet, 
Or    strike    your    fingers    on    a    key- 
board  plain. 
Who   THINKS  not   as   he   works  will 
meet   defeat, 
And   on  his   character  will   leave   a 
stain, 
Who  kills  another  person  does  a  crime. 
But  murder  is  not  all,  of  crime  be- 
ware. 
And   e'en   at  that,  full  many  murder 
Time, 
And  cripple  Hope  and  Joy,  so  have 
a  care. 
To  do  it  RIGHT,  to  ever  do  your  best 
To  THINK  and  THINK  and  strive 
to  have  it  good. 
This  is  what  counts,  this  ever  is  the 
test. 
This  means   development  and  mas- 
terhood. 
To  do  less  than  your  best  means  not 
to  grow. 
To  lose  out  in   the   race— and  little 
know. 


LIFE'S   CHANGING   SCENES 

A  toddling  child  came  down  the  path 

and   then 
An   aged   man,  unsteady  on   his   feet 
And    soon    they    passed    and    far    be- 
yond   my   ken. 
The    path    still    there,    where    youth 

and   age  may   meet. 
Thus  come  the  new,  thus  go  the  old 

each    day 
A-down    life's    path,    their    footprints 

left   behind 
Are   blotted   out   so   soon,    their   little 

stay 
Makes  no  great  stir,  and  soon  they're 

lost   to   mind 
Of  living  men,  they  came,  they  went 

away. 
They    lived,    they    ate,    thev    drank, 

they  toiled,  they   slept. 
No    footprint    did    they    leave    baked 

in   the  clay — 
No  printed  page,  their  record  seemed 

unkept. 
Yet  in  each  soul  the  record  safe  and 

true 
Of  every  thought  and  deed  the  whole 

life    through. 


CHRISTMAS 

'Long  about   this   time   o'  year 
I   realiz   Christmas   is   near; 
Kidos   actin'   "good"   each    day, 
"Little  Angels"   one  might   say, 
'Course  they  kno  'at  "goodness"  pays 
Christmas  time  in  many  ways; 
or  folks   actin'  better,   too, 
'Bout  the  things  they  say  and  do, 
Sort'a   spell   about  folks   cast, — 
Too  dern  bad  it  doesn't  last 
Afterwurds,   an'  all   the  year, 
Jist  lik  Christmas  day  wuz  here 
EVERY    DAY.     But   pshaw,   we   kno 
No  use  wishin'  'at  wus  so. 

Eneyway  I   can't   deny 
E'en  a  mean   ol'  cuss  like  I 
"Catches"  somethin'  out  o'  the  air, 
Mumbles   neath   his  breath   a   prayer. 
Wishes   'at   it  all   wus   true 
An'   a   world   all   shinin'  new 
Would   replace   our  war-torn  earth, 
That   kindliness   would    have    re-birth 
In  hearts  of  all  the  rulers  great 
Who    now   control,    by    some    strange 

fate. 
The    lives    of   millions   DOOMED    TO 

DIE 
On   battle  fields,  while   you  and   I 
Sing  of  "Peace   on   earth".  Ah  me, 
"What   fools,   what    fools   these    mor- 
tals be". 

Peace    on   earth!    Good    will    to    man! 
This,   indeed,    is    God's    own    plan; 
Beautiful, — this    earth    of   ours 
With    its   bird    song   and   its   flowers; 
Bountiful, — its    harvest    store 
Fertile   fields   the  wide   world   o'er; 

Marvelous, — man's    brain    and    skill, 
TERRIBLE,— his   power    to    kill! 
Now    Greed    and    Hate    and    lust    for 

power 
Rules   everywhere,   e'en   at    this   hour 
Millions   homeless,  ill   clothed,   ill  fed 
And   never  sure   of  food   or  bed. 
And    HERE— in    this    "land    of   the 

free" — 
Oh    God!    "What  fools   these   mortals 

be". 


ONE   VIRTUE   WOULD    I   HAVE, 
AND    PRIZE    IT    HIGH: 

One   virtue   would    I   have,   and   prize 

it  high. 
Humility,   a    kindly    thought   for    all, 
E'en   tho  they  make   mistakes,   I   yet 

should  try 
To  use  good  judgment,  patience,  lest 

I  fall 
Into   a    habit   of   fault   finding,    see 
The    little    things    in    life    that    seem 

so    vvTong, 
And,  seeing   these,   there  cometh   not 

to   me 
The   vision   of  the   great  things,   and 

my   song 
Be    weak,    and    voiceless    of   the    one 

great  theme 
That    we    are    "Sons    of    God",    yes, 

every    one. 
Some    day   to   be    in    likeness    to    my 

dream, 
Stiong,  beautiful  and  true — a  worthy 

son. 
Each  soul  must  work  its  way  toward 

the  height. 
Ah,   may    I    help,    not    hinder,    in    the 

fight. 


THE    FOX,    THE    WOLF,    THE 
JACKAL,    AND   THE   HARE 

The    fox,    the    wolf,    the    jackal,    and 

the   hare, 
The    sheep,    the    goat,    the    deer,    the 

squirrel,  the  bear. 
The    snake   —    in   brief   each   reptile, 

bird  and  beast 
From    distant    West   and    South    and 

North   and   East, 
Each   has   his   counterpart   in   human 

kind. 
Depending  on  the  status  of  the  mind, 
Each  trait  and  instinct  of  these  lower 

down 
I   see   in   those   who   walk   about  this 

town, 
I   see  the  snake,  the  jackal,   and   the 

hare, 
And    of    the    wolf    and    fox    I    would 

beware, 
I  see  the  sheep  and  goats,  and  these 

each    day 
And    on    these    sheep    and    goats    the 

jackals    prey. 
Some    circus   that    I    see   —    and    you 

might    too 
If    with    discerning    eyes    you'd    look 

men   thru. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


Our  readers  a 

re  interested  in  books  of  merit. 

but   especially 

n    books    of    interest    and    value 

to     commercial 

teachers,     including:     books     of 

special    educatio 

nal    value    and    books    on    bus- 

ineiis    subjects. 

All  such  books  will   be   briefly 

reviewed    in    th 

ese    columns,    the    object    being 

to   give  sufficien 

t   description  of   each   to  enable 

our    readers    to 

determine    its    value. 

Flourishing 


Functions  of  Business,  A  Text  for 
Consumer  and  Producer,  by  Lloyd 
L.  Jones.  Herbert  A.  Tonne,  and 
Ray  G.  Price.  Published  by  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y.    Cloth  cover,  557  pages. 

A  book  of  the  personal — economics  type — 
covers  the  practical  phases  of  economics  and 
business  as  they  affect  the  life  of  the  indivi- 
dual. Substantial  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
social  aspects  of  the  American  system  of  busi- 
ness. The  authors  give  an  unbiased  appraisal 
of  the  American  system  under  free  economy 
and  the  consumer's  position  in  that  economy. 
This  middle-of-the-road  treatment  recognizes 
all  producers  as  consumers  and  all  consumers 
as  present  or  potential  producers.  Such  a 
study  of  both  points  of  view  tends  to  bring 
them  closer  together.  The  vocabulary  and 
content  are  well-suited  to  the  senior  high 
school   level. 

The  book  contains  a  wealth  of  business  and 
consumer  projects,  and  a  correlated  wx)rk- 
book    is    available. 

Practical  Drawing,  How  to  Read 
Plans,  by  D.  L.  Stoddard,  R.R.  4. 
Box  141,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Paper 
cover,  6Q  pages. 

Penmen  will  be  interested  in  this  book  be- 
cause it  contains  specimens  of  flourishings, 
pen  drawings,  lettering,  ornamental  penman- 
ship, engrossing,  business  writing,  plans  on 
building,  etc.  In  the  back  are  some  15  alpha- 
bets. The  book  is  well  printed  on  heavy 
enameled  stock  and  is  well  worth  a  place  in 
anyones  library. 

Improved  Penwork,  ABC,  by  D.   L. 

Stoddard,  R.  R.  4,  Box  141,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.    Paper  cover,  40  pages. 

Contains  many  designs  by  Mr.  Stoddard  and 
other  penmen.  Also  business  writing,  orna- 
mental writing,  flourishing,  pen  drawings, 
engrossing,  etc. 


S.  I.  STRAYER  DIES 

S.  Irving  Strayer,  Pres.  of  the 
Strayer  Business  College,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  passed  away  in  September. 
He  established  schools  in  Baltimore 
and  Washington  which  he  later  sold. 
His  school  in  Philadelphia  was  built 
from  a  very  small  school  to  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  schools  in  that 
district. 


DIPLOMAS 


AMES  AND  ROLLINSON 

50  CHURCH  ST. -NEW YORK 

1-  ONE  ORATHOUSAND-IOOO 


STOP- 

-Penman 

ship    collectors    an 

d     lovers 

of   pen 

and    ink 

art:    For   s 

dollar 

bill   I'll 

make 

12     diffe 

•ent    combin 

ations 

of    your 

name 

and   end 

Dse   a   set   o 

fancy 

capitals 

together    with 

an     identific 

your  bill  fold  executed  to  o 

'•Minne- 

sota's 

Master 

Penman". 

C. 

0.    ELLEFSON 

P.  0. 

Box    1028 

Proctor,   Minn.   1 

CARVED    GREETING    CARDS 

$1.00  per  doz. 

SAMPLE    CARVED    CARD 

10c 

SPECIAL  CARD  CARVING  TOOL 

2oc 

J.  D.  Carter.  Deerfield.  111. 


You  can  have  a  lot  of  fun  flourishing  birds.     This  flourish  was  made  by 
H.    S.    Blanchard.      Try    it. 


CONGRATULATIONS 

Mrs.  Joseph  Harvey  Clemens  an- 
nounces the  marriage  of  her  sister, 
Mabelle  Severson,  to  Mr.  Leo  Peter 
Zenzen  on  Saturday  the  twenty-flfth 
of  October,  1941,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
At  home,  21  Malcolm  Avenue  South- 
east, Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mr.  Zenzen  is  a  teacher  in  the  Bal- 
zer  Business  College,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


The  McGhee   Studio 

Makers  and  designers  of 

FINE     DIPLOMAS 

Estimates  furnished 

143    East  State   Street 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Engrossing  Supplies 


ZANERIAN  MANUAL  OF  ALPHABETS 
AND  ENGROSSING 


The  greatest  collection 
of  practical  engrossing 
ever  published.  Revised 
edition,  about  one-half 
of  the  book  being  new 
material  —  the  finest 
work  of  the  kind  ever 
prepared  by  the  profes- 

a'  book  SVo  X  11  Vi. 
136  pages,  containing 
complete  courses  of  in- 
structions in  Round- 
hand.  Broadpen.  Pen- 
ciled and  Freehand  Let- 
tering,    Wash    Drawing 


nd  Pe 


Dr 


ng.     In- 


Price.  postpaid.   $2.50. 
PLAIN    USEFUL    LETTERING,    48    pages 


structs  how  to  make 
Diplomas,  Certificates. 
Title  Pages,  Engross 
Resolutions,  and  pre- 
sents numerous  full- 
page  examples  of  pen 
and  brush  work  from 
the  leading  engrossing 
masters  of  the  country. 
The  one  indispensable 
book  for  all  engrossing 
artists  and  all  who  wish 
to  learn  practical  and 
profitable  engrossing  or 
lettering.  It  contains  a 
wealth  of  materials  and 
ideas. 


35c 


ICki^^J 


LETTERING   PENS 

These  are  the  pens  that  are 

used  by  engrossers  for  execu-  

ting  the  various  styles  of  let- 
tering, Engrosser's  Text,  Old 
English,  etc.,  etc.  For  mak- 
ing or  filling  names  in  diplo- 
mas, engrossing  resolutions, 
for  ledger  headings,  or  in 
fact  for  executing  any  kind 
of  practical,  rapid  lettering, 
these  pens  are  the  best  made. 
There  are  a  few  othei 
hers  of  these  pens  th; 
mentioned  here,  but  these 
twelve  are  all  any  engross- 
ing artist  ever  has  occasion 
to  use.  Double  Lettering 
Holder .20c 

1   complete  set  of  these  twelve   Pens,  Nos.   1,   IV^.   2,   2^2,   3.   S^A.   4, 
5.  and  6  single  pointed,  and  Nos.   10,  20  and  30  double  pointed. 

postpaid     $  .35 

1  dozen  of  any  numbere   (assorted  as  desired)   single    pointed    25 

1   dozen   of  any   numbere    (assorted  as  desiredl    double     pointed     60 

Less   than   a   dozen    single   pointed   pens,   2    for   5c.   and   less    than    a 
dozen   double   pointed,   5c   each. 

^4   gross  of  any  one   number     single     pointed  pens,   postpaid 50 

1     gross  of  any  one  number     single     pointed  pens,  postpaid 1.75 

^4  gross  of  any  one  number    double    pointed  pens,  postpaid 1.50 

"INKHOLDER" 

for  broad  pointed  Lettering  Pens.  But 
little  ink  dipping  is  necessary  when 
this  ink-holder  is  used.  Saves  time  and 
patience  when  one  has  considerable 
work   to    do. 

Each.  10  cents. 


INKS 

Zaneiian  India,  Po.stpaid  40c 

Zanerian   Gold,   Postpaid   .-- 25c 

PAPERS 

Zaneiian  5  lb..  Express   Coll $1.50 

Zanei-ian  No.  9,  Express  Coll 83 

Artificial  Parchment   (16x21)  6  sheets  post- 
paid      1.50 

Genuine   Sheepskin  (16x21)    1   sheet 

postpaid    2.50 

White  Cardboard  (22y2x28V2)  6  sheets 

postpaid    90 

TEXT  LETTERING  AND   ENGROSSING 
COURSE  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing  Course  will 
train  you  to  handle  a  bi-oad  pen  successfully, 
to  letter  diplomas,  and  do  broad  pen  lettering 
for  all  occasions.  It  covers  in  twelve  lessons 
alphabets  like  the  American,  Unretouched  and 
Retouched  Old  English,  Engrosser's  Text,  Shad- 
ing, etc.  Teachers  can  profitably  take  this 
course,  as  well  as  those  who  are  .going  into  the 
engrossing  business.  Lettering  as  a  business  or 
as  a  sideline  is  very  profitable.  You  can  become 
quite  skillful  by  faithfully  following  this  course. 

Price  of  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course    (including    manual) $12.00 

Supplies  for  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course   '..     2.85 

ADVANCED  ENGROSSING  COURSE 
BY    CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  advanced  Engrossing  Course  supplements 
our  Roundhand  and  Text  Lettering  and  Engros- 
sing courses.  It  covers  standard  alphabets,  as 
the  Egyptian,  Roman,  Medial,  Old  English,  etc. 
It  covers  the  work  from  fundamentals  of  letter- 
ing to  the  making  of  elaborate  resolutions,  etc.  It 
will  train  you  to  make  initial  letters,  borders, 
scrolls,  alphabets,  resolutions,  memorials,  testi- 
monials, diplomas  and  most  of  the  things  done 
by  engrossers.  This  course  lays  a  good  founda- 
tion, and  if  after  completing  it  you  desire  to  .go 
higher  you  can  attend  the  Zanerian  and  complete 
your  training  in  a  short  time.  The  Text  Letter- 
ing and  Engrossing  course  should  be  taken  before 
the  Advanced  Engrossing  course. 

Price  of  Advanced  Engrossing  Course 

(including  text)    $12.00 

Supplies  for  Advanced  Engrossing  Course..     2.25 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


612  North  Park  St. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


VOL.  47 


JANUARY,  1942 


No.  5 


y^ynMi^^M^ty       6^^.^fii^^-^      S,?i^^:cU<^^n^ 


Published   monthly    except    Julv    and   August    at    612    N.    Park   St..   Columbus.  O.,  by  the  Zaner-Bloser  Company.     Entered  as  second 
class    matte"    Cember    21.    1931      at    Te    post    office     at    Columbus.   Ohio,   under  Act  of  March   3.   1879.     Subscription   $1.50  a  year 
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A   simplified  practical  course  which   quickly  brings  about 
marked    improvement    in    any    individual's    handwriting. 


Functional  Handwriting  begins  by 
giving  detailed  instructions  as  to  how 
to  diagnose  your  handwriting  and 
then  how  to  practice  in  such  a  way 
as  to  overcome  the  defects  and  im- 
prove the  legibility  of  the  writing. 
It  actually  makes  you  want  to  write 
better.  Facsimiles  of  many  business 
forms,  formal  invitations  and  book 
reports  are  only  a  few  of  the  inter- 
esting contents  shown  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  book. 

Functional  Handwriting  is  espe- 
cially adapted  for  regular  classroom 
penmanship  and  for  advanced  pupils. 


ORDER  A  COPY  TODAY 


Zaner-BIoser   Company 
Columbus,  Ohio 


PI 


ease    send 


(Quantity) 


Functional   Handwriting   Books 

Enclosed    is   $ 

Name  -----       — 

Address    

City     

State     -      -- 

Title    or    Position  


-in    full    payment 


Size   61/2    X    8 — 132    pages.      Price   40c   each,   net    postpaid.      $4.00    per 
dozen,   less    25  9r    F.    O.    B.    Columbus,    Ohio. 
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ANEWEXPIRIEHCE 


lorks  tomli 


mar 


HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


8"'AVE. 


44TMT045THSTS.AT 
OUR  CHOICEST  ROOMS  Froi 

1400  ROOMS   each  with 
Bath,  Servidor,  and  Radio. 
Four  fine  restaurants 
awarded  Grand  Prix  1940 
^^^Culinary  Art  Exhibition 


FOR  VISITORS  WHO  WANT  A 
DOWNTOWN  LOCATION  IN 


Inexpensive  Comfort  Plus 

RESIDENTIAL 
QUIET 


1^0  WEST  MONTCALM -Just  o«  the  beaten  path  of  Woodward  Ave. 


Three  choice  locations-  the  Rex  foi 
downtown -the  Yorbc  for  automobile 
tourist  visitors- the  Roosevelt,  opposite 
Michigan  Central  station.  Fine  facilities. 
Reol  hospitality     All  three  from  $1.50. 

THESE^HOTELS 

UNDER  THE  SAME  MANAGEMENT 

Offer  Everything  a  Traveller 
could  desire-al  moderate  cost 

HOTEL  ROOSEVELT 

2250  FOURTEENTH  ST 

HOTEL  YORBA 

4020  W.  LAFAYEnE  ST 

10   minutes  (rom   downtown 


WHERE  SOUTHERN  HOSPITALITY 
\ND   REAL  COMFORT  COMBINE 

HOTEL 

SEEIBACH 

A  thrill  awaits  you  at  Hotel  Seelbach-'My 
Old  Keiuuck)  Home  in  Louisville"-  the 
thrill  of  fine  food,  solid  comfort,  and  down 
to -earth  congeniality.  Make  it  a  point  to 
stop  at  the  .Seelbaoh  for  the  best,  at  low  cost 


500  ROOMS  WITH  BATH 


$250 


WALNUT  AT 
FOURTH  ST. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


S 


Here  you  will  find  everything  to  fur- 
ther your  comfort  and  enjoyment — 
outside  ocean-view  rooms  .  .  .  sun 
deck  .  .  .  beautiful  dining  room  at  the 
ocean's  edge  .  .  .  superb  cuisine  ,  ,  . 
varied  sports  .  .  .  and  entertainment. 
You'll  like  your  fellow  guests  .  .  .  and 
the  delightfully  friendly  atmosphere 
of  The  Chelsea. 


Spcclol    Weekly  Ralei. 


ATLANTIC   CITY 

lOtl  MIltlWlN  ■  I.  CHtlSriAN  MYCIt  •  JUIIAM  A.  HIUMAN 
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ZANER-BLOSER  BLACK  INK 
FOR  EVERYDAY  USE 


I 


This  jet  black  ink  is  fast  provinK 
a  favorite.  Many  people  prefer  it  for 
ornamental  writing'.  Others  like  it 
for  business  writing'.  Some  use  it  in 
fountain  pens.  We  recommend  it  for 
business  writing  with  a  steel  pen. 
The  price  of  this  ink  is  amazingly 
low  and  at  15c  a  bottle,  plus  postage, 
anyone  can  afford  to  have  one. 

One  bottle,  postpaid 21c 

1  doz.  bottles     $1.65  net,  plus  postage 

ZANER-BLOSER   CO. 

612  N.  Park  St. 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


BUY      U.     S.      DEFENSE      BONDS 


Established  in  1888 

Residence  Instruction  throughout 
the  year  is  given  in: 

Business  Penmanship 

Ornamental  Penmanship 

Roundhand  or  Copper  Plate  Script 

Broad  Pen,  Plain  and  Fancy  Lettering 

Illuminating 

Engrossing,  Flourishing 

Initial  Letters  and  Designing 

Blackboard  Writing 

Methods  of  Teaching 

Supervision  of  Handwriting 

Manuscript  for  Primary  Grades 

Correspondence  Course  in: 

Business  Handwriting 
Ornamental  Penmanship 
Roundhand 
Text  Lettering 
Advanced  Engrossing 

Summer  School 

Beginning  July  5  and  continuing  for  six  weeks  special 
work  is  given  in  the  above  subjects. 

Catalog  and  further  information  sent  upon  request. 

Zonerion  College  of  Penmanship 

Columbus,  Ohio 


SHORT  CUT  TO  PLAIN  WRITING 


The     book 


uf     the     title 


t.vpi 
'Short   Cut  to   Plain   Writing.' 

It  is  constructive  rathe^  than  revolutionary, 
and  reformative  rather  than  reactionary.  It 
is  based  upon  the  idea  that  it  is  better  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  writing  rather 
thpn  change  the  style  :  that  moat  writing  i.< 
poor  vjn  the  part  of  a  few  letters  only  ana 
that  it  is  better  to  improve  the  few  poor 
ones  rather  than  to  change  the  good  ones. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  book  for  busy  adults  rather 
than  for  children  :  neither  is  it  intended  for 
people  who  are  "sot"  in  their  theories,  but 
rather  for  the  growing,  going,  and  ambitious, 
progressive   people. 

It's   different;   it's  unconventional:    it's    stim- 


lating  ;   it's    helpful ;    it's 


its    suggestions 


Price,  Postpaid,  25c.     Per  dozen,  $2.40. 


ZANER-BLOSER  CO. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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How  to  use  this  New  Diagnostic 

Ruler  or  Diagnosing  Errors 

in  Handwriting 


This  new  two  by  twelve  celluloid 
i-uler  has  many  advantages  for  the 
handwi'iting  student  and  teacher.  To 
test  for  legibility  use  the  circles 
toward  the  left  end  of  the  ruler,  un- 
der the  capital  B  and  D.  Place  the 
circle  over  any  individual  letter  of 
your  writing  and  see  if  the  letter  is 
legible  by  itself.  If  you  find  a  let- 
ter that  is  illegible  by  itself  then 
compare  it  with  the  corresponding 
letter  on  the  ruler  by  placing  the 
ruler  either  above  or  below  the  let- 
te)-  to  see  just  what  errors  you  have 
made.  Then  practice  to  make  your 
letters  as  legible  as  those  on  the  ruler 
or  in  your  handwriting  books. 

Slant  and  Spacing 

To  use  the  ruler  to  dr^gnose  ditfi- 
culties  in  slant  and  spacing,  use  the 
l)ortion  directly  under  the  capital  G 
which  is  marked  "Slant  and  Spacing." 
Place  the  ruler  parallel  to  the  base 
line  and  over  the  letters  you  wish  to 
compare  in  slant  and  spacing.  If  the 
writing  is  on  the  correct  slant,  it  will 
agree  or  nearly  so  with  the  slant 
shown  as  well  as  with  the  .slant  lines 
drawn  through  the  ruler.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  everyone  write  on 
exactly  the  same  slant  but  it  is  very 
important  that  your  writing  be  uni- 
form in  slant. 

If  your  writing  is  well  spaced,  you 
will  have  one  letter  falling  in  the 
first  opening  and  the  next  letter  in 
the  next   opening. 

Here  again  uniformity  of  spacing 
as  a  whole  is  moie  important  than 
the  amount  of  space  used  between 
each  of  your  letters. 

Regarding  the  Height  of  Figures 

Most  figures  are  made  a  ti'ifle 
larger  than  lower  case  letters.  If 
you  will  notice  on  the  ruler  there  are 
three  lines  showing  the  additional 
height  of  the  figures. 

Regarding   Proportion 

At  the  left  side  of  the  ruler  you 
will  find  the  space  divided  into  four 
parts.     For  example,  the  capital  let- 


ter A  takes  up  three  parts  of  the 
space  and  the  fourth  part  is  left  be- 
tween the  capital  letter  and  the  top 
line.  The  correct  proportion  for  adult 
writing  is  3  to  1.  In  other  words, 
the  small  a  should  be  one-third  the 
height  of  the  capital  letter  A  and  % 
the  height  of  the  entire  space.  Loop 
letters  above  the  line  should  be  as 
tall  (or  nearly  so)  as  the  Capital 
letters  and  the  loop  letters  below  the 
line   should  be   2/3   the  depth   of  the 


caital  A  or   Vz  the  height  of  the  en- 
tire  space. 

Alignment 

To  test  for  alignment  use  the  long 
figure  shown  under  the  V.  If  your 
writing  is  all  of  uniform  height  and 
can  be  seen  easily  in  this  tester  then 
your  writing  will  be  in  good  align- 
ment and  the  correct  size. 

If  you  have  any  additional  ques- 
tions or  thoughts  regarding  this  ruler, 
don't   hesitate  to   write   us. 


NEW  DIAGNOSTIC  RULER 

For  Diagnosing   Errors   in  Handwriting 
MAY  BE  USED  FOR: 

Testing  slant,  legibility,  alignment,  letter  formation,  spacing,  proportion,  and  size. 

ONE  WAY  TO  USE  IT: 

Pick  out  the  capital  letters,  small  letters  or  figures  that  need  help  and  place  the 
ruler  directly  above  or  below  each  letter  and  compare  the  formation  of  the  letter 
on  the  ruler  with  the  formation  of  the  letter  on  the  paper.  Incorrect  size,  spac- 
ing,  and   letter   formation   will    be   easily   comprehended. 

INTERESTING  FEATURES  OF  THIS  RULER: 

Builds  interest  in  good  handwriting;  saves  teachers'  time;  gives  a  good  mentcd 
image  of  the  correct  letter  formation;  encourages  the  student  to  help  himself  by 
criticizing  his  own   writing. 


This  new    ruler   contains   the    complete    alphabet,    both    capitals,    small    letters    and 
figures.      It  is   12  inches  long  and  2   inches  wide. 

1   Diagnostic   Ruler,   postpaid,   net 30c  each 

Diagnostic  Ruler,  net  price,   (12  or  more)    postpaid 40c  each 

Sold  by 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 

(Penmanship  Specialists  Since    1895) 

612  North  Park  Street  Columbus,  Ohio 
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In  20  Lesson  Periods  You  Can  Teach 

How  To  Use  The  Calculator 
and  the  Comptometer 


By  JAMES  R.  MEEHAN 
Hunter  College,  New  York  City 

BOTH  KEY-DRIVEN  MACHINES  ARE  COVERED 
IN  ONE  TEXT 

A  basic  skill  training  on  the  Burroughs  Calculator 
and  the  Felt  and  Tarrant  Comptometer  in  twenty  les- 
sons. All  instructional  and  work  material  is  in  the 
text.  Perforated  pages  for  tearing  out;  blank  spaces 
for  answers. 

Each  lesson  is  clearly  arranged  in  three  achievement 
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NATIONAL  HANDWRITING  COUNCIL 


THE  NATIONAL  HANDWRITING  COUN- 
CIL meeting  with  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators  takes  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing a  program  of  outstanding  importance 
and  interest  for  the  February  meeting. 

"MEDIEVALISM,  RADICALISM  AND 
MODERNISM  IN  HANDWRITING" 

Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Education 

University  of  California 

Berkeley.  California 

"THE  ROLE  OF  SPECIAL  SUPERVI- 
SION IN  THE  MODERN  SCHOOL" 

Dr.  William  J.  Hamilton 

Superintendent  of  Instruction 

Oak  Park  Elementary  Schools 

Oak  Park,  Illinois. 
Dr.  Freeman  and  Dr.  Hamilton  need  no  in- 
troduction to  educators  thi'oughout  the  nation. 
Their  valuable  contributions  and  services  to 
education  will  ever  have  a  lasting  influence 
upon  the  progress  of  education. 

Dr.  Freeman  whose  expert  knowledge,  re- 
search and  analyses  in  the  field  of  handwriting 
is  shown  in  the  teachings  of  this  subject,  has 
again  kindly  consented  to  be  one  of  our  guest 
speakers.  He  plans  to  discuss  two  extreme 
points  of  view  and  the  one  which  takes  into 
account  all  the  available  evidence  as  to  how 
handwriting  should  be  taught. 

Dr.  Hamilton  whose  broad  experience  as 
teacher,  principal  and   superintendent  enables 


him  to  evaluate  both  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
teacher  and  an  administrator,  will  bring  a  mes- 
sage of  fundamental  importance  as  to  the  role 
of  special  supervision  in  its  relationship  to  the 
learning  skills,  in-service  training  of  teachers 
and  the  role  of  the  Special  Supervisor.  Dr. 
Hamilton  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators. 

Do  Not  Fail  to  Hear  These  Two  Outstanding 
Speakers  on  the  Subject  of  Handwriting 

Plans  are  being  made  to  have  a  discussion 
period  follow  the  address  given  by  Dr.  Freeman 
and  Dr  Hamilton. 

The  Council  will  meet  as  a  separate  section 
Wednesday,  February  25,  1942,  at  9:30  A.  M. 
Room  assignment  will  be  given  at  a  later  date. 

The  President  of  the  Council  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Board  once  again  wish 
to  extend  to  all  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  be 
present  to  share  in  the  contributions  of  this 
important  educational  meeting. 

If  you  are  interested  in  becoming  a  member 
of  the  Council  please  write  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  National  Handwriting  Council,  Miss  Ethel 
Kesterson,  112  Hill  Street,  Champaign,  Illinois. 
The  dues  are  one  dollar,  ($1.00)  a  year. 

Sincere  good  wishes  for  a  restful  holiday  sea- 
son come  to  you  from 

Alma  E.  Dorst,  President 
National  Handwriting  Council 
Oak  Park,  Illinois. 
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Lessons  in  Handwriting 


By    E.    A.    LUPFER 
Zanerian  College,  Columbus.  O. 


The  E  is  a  two  story  letter.     The  bottom  foundation  is  a   trifle   larger   than   the   top.     Don't   let   the   top    slide    off 
the  foundation  (bottom  oval.)     Draw  a  line  through  the   center  of  the  letter.     Both  ovals  should  be  on  the   same 

slant. 

The  little  loop  in  the  center  will  require  some  attention.  You  should  not  stop  on  the  loop  or  at  any  place  until  you 
glide  freely  out  of  the  letter.  End  at  the  same  height  as  the  small  i.     Compai-e  the  Roman  E  and  the  script  E. 


In  beginning  to  study  handwriting  some  people  have  extreme  difficulty  in  getting  the  pen  to  make  light,  free  lines. 
They  have  not  used  a  pen  and  do  not  know  how  to  hold  it  or  how  to  make  it  write.  They  get  stage  fright  and 
press  heavily  on  the  pen  and  are  unable  to  move  the  pen  without  making  heavy  rough  marks. 

To  get  a  student  over  this  situation  general  movement  exercises  are  very  useful.  Repeating  simple  movements  like 
the  oval,  forming  a  continuous  oval  is  comparatively  simple  and  the  excited  pupil  has  less  to  think  about  than  if 
required  to  write  words  which  contain  complicated  movements.  Movement  exercises  do  have  their  place,  but  of 
course  they  .should  not  be  overdone.  They  are  only  a  means  to  an  end.  Use  them  when  they  serve  a  useful 
purpose.  Did  you  cvoi-  tvv  them  to  get  vour  muscles  limbered  up  especially  when  vou  haven't  written  for  a  long 
time? 

Put  "vim"  in  your  practice,  watchfulness  is  your  eye.  perseverance  i:t  your  effort,  and  good  writing  will  follow.     Keep  finish  of  v  high. 


The  v  is  a  tricky  little  letter.  Unless  you  take  time  on  the  retrace  you  are  not  likely  to  get  a  good  letter.  The 
V  should  not  be  so  very  wide.  It  is  really  a  little  narrower  than  one  section  of  the  u,  but  when  finished  the 
space  inside  should  look  the  same  as  the  space  inside  of  the  n,  m  or  any  other  letter. 

The  V  should  be  rounding  at  the  top  the  same  as  in  the  n  or  m.  In  writing  the  word  vim  you  use  a  uniform  free 
movement  with  the  exception  of  the  stop  on  the  top  of  the  v  before  swinging  in  to  the  next  letter. 

This  is  a  red  stop  light.     If  you  don't  stop  at  the  light  you  are  likely  to  get  into  trouble. 


These  exercises  are  to  assist  you  in  making  rounding  top  and  bottom  turns.  Without  turns  where  they  belong  the 
letters  become  illegible.  Have  you  ever  tried  covering  up  all  but  one  letter  to  see  if  it  is  legible?  If  the  letter 
alone  is  not  legible,  find  out  what  is  wrong  and  correct  it. 
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The  d  is  a  combination  of  the  a  and  t.  See  that  your  lef-ovs  liVe  the  d.  a,  g.  o,  and  q  all  have  daylight  in  the  oval 
part.  Is  your  d  any  wider  than  the  u  or  n?  Erase  the  beginning-  stroke  of  the  d  and  see  if  you  have  a  good  t. 
Give  special  attention  to  where  the  first  part  connects  on  to  the  last  or  t  pait.  Do  vou  always  dot  your  i's  and 
are  the  dots  directly  above  the  i  ? 


The  u  should  have  two  sharp  points  at  the  top  and  two  turns  at  the  base  line.     Both  down  strokes   should  be  on 
the  same  down  slant.     Do  your  u's  look  like  n's  ?     Use  a  free,  rolling  motion. 

If  the  lines  are  too  heavy  and  look  blotted,  your  pen  may  be  worn  out  or  your  touch  too  heavy.     Change  to  a  new 
pen  whenever  a  pen  is  worn  out. 


The  D  and  O  are  very  similar.  The  body  and  the  finish  of  the  letters  are  practically  the  same.  About  the  only 
difference  between  the  two  letters  is  the  loop  at  the  base  line.  It  is  important  that  all  letters  rest  on  the  base 
line.  See  that  the  two  parts  of  the  D  rest  on  the  base  line.  Try  not  to  get  the  loop  on  the  base  line  bigger 
than  in  the  copy.     Keep  your  work  neat  and  free  from   corrections. 

Tht  "percent"  and  "care  of"  characters  resemble  o  and  c  combined  with  stem  of  p.     Watch  slant  of  stem  and  hei^t  and  location  of  o  and  c. 


^.  yC  y/.  y".  yC  T^ii^Ep:!-^  yC  yC  yC  yC  yi 

The  "percent"  and  'care  of"  characters  resemble  o  and  c  combined  with  stem  of  p.     Watch  slant  of  stem  and  height  and  location  ofo  and  c. 


y/.  y/. 


o         /c 


/^ 


See  who  can   make   the  best  margins.     Of   course,  you  will    have   to    explain    what    is    meant    by    a    good    margin. 
Jhe  sentence  tells  you  what  to  do.     Arm  movement  is  less  tiring  then  finger  movement.     Watch  position  and  spacing. 


Do  not  turn  the  pen  leftward  on  the  left  point  for  in  this  position  the  pen  will  soon  be  injured. 


I 


Think  of  the  letters  you  are  about  to  make  and  try  to  keep  your  movement  under  control.     Be  quick  mentally  and 
you  will  be  quick  and  precise  physically. 
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Try  to  make  the  upper  and  lower  turns  even  in  size  and   shape.     To  discover  whether  or  not  you  are  succeeding:, 
reverse  the  paper.  If  the  bottom  turns  look  more  rounded  than  the  top  turns,  try  to  correct  them. 

Watch  slant  of  little  loop  of  K  and  down  strokes  of  small  letters.     Keep  loop  of  e  full  and  lower  turn  narrow.     Dot  i  carefully  and  quickly. 


These  words  are  easy  to  write.  They  should  help  you  to  develop  a  freedom  of  movement.  Be  sure  that  the  i  is 
distinct  from  the  e.  The  e  should  have  daylight  in  it  and  the  i  should  be  dotted.  Check  the  motion  before  finish- 
ing- the  w.     Cheek  the  motion  on  the  finish  of  w,  b,  v,  and  o.     Call  them  stop  signs. 


Who  can  make  the  cleanest,  smoothest  lines  on  a  page ?     That   will    encouiage    neatness,    fewer    corrections,    etc. 
Offer  a  prize  for  the  best  work  in  alignment. 


We  are  selecting,  at  this  time,  easy  sentences  with  the  view  of  developing  free  motion.  The  more  you  write 
sentences  which  are  easy,  the  more  you  are  likely  to  fasten  the  correct  movement.  It  is  necessary  to  form  the 
habit  of  writing  freely  and  easily.  It  is  not  enough  simply  to  know  how  to  write.  You  must  practice  until  you 
can    write   well   without   thinking   much    about   your  writing. 


See  that  arm  acts  freely  at  elbow.     Make  exercise  at  rate  of  1 50  down  strokes  a  minute.     Make  N's  at  rate  of  one  a  second. 


Do  not  forget  position.  It  is  necessary  for  health  as  well  as  for  penmanship.  Much  of  the  writing  today  is  illegi- 
ble not  because  of  lack  of  skill  but  because  of  lack  of  care  in  forming  letters  correctly.  There  is  frequently  a 
lack  of  distinction  between  turns  and  angles,  loops  and  retraces  and  poor  finishing  strokes. 


Good  writing  is  uvrrh  much  more  than  it  costs  to  young  people  who  desire  to  succeed  well  all  through  life. 


You  will  finally  develop  into  a  good  writer  if  you  study  and   practice    diligently    enough. 
Notice  the  dash  in  this  sentence.     It  is  typical  of  Mr.  Zaner's    work. 


Work    for    light    lines. 


Xfe3^^^>r^^>^^^ 


Let  Ease  of  Execution  be  your  motto, 
observation   and  careful   perseverance. 


Graceful  writing  will  surely  follow.     Good  writing  is  the  result  of  critical 
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Exercises  will  help  you  to  make  the  letter  x.     See  that  the  two  parts  connect  in  the  center.   Get   both   exercises 
balanced.  Turn  the  copy  upside  down  and  see  if  it  looks  as  good  that  way  as  it  does  i-ight  side  up. 

There  should  be  no  finger  action  in  this  exercise.     Avoid   it  by  moving  the  arm  freely  on  the  muscles  in  front  of 
the  elbow. 


^  ^  ^/  ^  ^/  ^  ^  cTr.  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  <^x  ^)^ 
"'Ap  Ap  /Lp  Ap  /ip  Ap  ApAfApApApApAp/ipAp 


Watch  your  position.     Keep  the  hand  off  the  side.     It  should  slide  on   the   ends    of   the    fingers    or   the   nails.     By 
keeping   your    penholder    pointed   towards   the    shoulder,    you  will  keep  the  hand  off  the  side. 

If  your  lines  look  shaky,  speed  up.     Where  the  movement    is   fast,    it    is    impossible   to   get    a    kinky    looking  line. 
Therefore  go  fast  enough  to  keep  out  the  wabbles,  yet  not  so  fast  that  you  cannot  control  the  forms. 


^<^ 


Watch  carefully  the  slant  of  the  lines  and  spacing  between  letters. 

Keep  turns  rounding,  angles  sharp  and  spacing  uniform.    Writing  is  not  so  easy  that  you  can  do  it  well  in  any 

position.     First,  learn  to  write  in  a  correct  position,  then    when   writing    in    places   where   a    good   position    is   not 

possible,   do   it  the   best  you   can,   but  always   be   careful    to   make   your   writing   legible. 

Observe  every  detail  which  makes  for  good  writing  and   avoid  things  which  have  a  tendency  to  detract  from  good 

writing. 


Strii/e  forfine  yet  firm  and  graceful  lines  by  using  a  free,  light,  elastic  arm  movement.       Watch  spacing.       Sit  healthfully.       Criticise 


Follow  the  advice  of  this  sentence  and  you  should  be  able  to  learn  to  write  easily.     Get  a  light  touch. 


Heed  the  thought  and  study  the  form  of  the  copy.       Sit  healthfully.       Use  a  free,  arm  movement.       Watch  spacing  and  punctuation. 


Check  up   on  your   position.     Reread   the   instructions   in  the    September   number    regarding    position. 
The  important  part  of  the  t  is  the  crossing.     Do  not  loop  the  t. 
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THE  SCHOOLROOM 


By    William    N.   Maloney 
402   Fuller  Avenue 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 


Each  morning  the  writer  who  has 
been  a  superintendent  and  classroom 
teacher,  has  heard  the  school  bell 
ring  in  the  crisp  morning  air.  He 
has  answered  its  call  to  duty  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  He  counts  it  a 
pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  live  in 
America. 

This  fall  thousands  of  new  teachers 
have  no  doubt  entered  the  teaching 
profession.  Some  of  them  are  stand- 
ing behind  old  pine-battered  desks; 
others  are  reigning  supreme  sur- 
rounded by  new  furniture  and  the 
very  best  of  other  equipment.  From 
the  standpoint  of  health  and  comfort 
the  vast  majority  of  these  newcomers 
will  teach  in  rooms  which  are  none 
too  attractive.  Within  the  four  walls 
some  will  experience  happiness,  while 
others  will  become  baffled  and  dis- 
couraged. 

By  their  human  or  otherwise  be- 
havior, superintendents,  school  boards, 
principals,  supervisors,  parents  and 
old  teachers  can  make  or  break  a  new 
teacher.  New  teachers  know  that  all 
normal  people  are  born  with  the  mak- 
ing of  strength  and  decency. 

In  thinking  about  the  welfare  of 
beginning  teachers  the  writer  recalls 
a  few  of  his  experiences.  He  spent 
eight  happy,  domineering  years  as 
superintendent  of  schools  in  an  Iowa 
town.  He  was  very  young  and  in- 
experienced then;  now  he  looks  back 
with  shame  on  some  of  the  things  he 
expected  of  his  classroom  teachers. 
At  the  close  of  each  school  year,  he 
used  to  run  his  fingers  through  his 
hair,  and  dramatically  tell  his  teach- 
ers how  very,  very  necessary  it  was 
for  them  to  attend  summer  school. 
He  used  to  smile  and  say,  "Teachers, 
if  you  haven't  the  means  to  go — why, 
er,  oh,  well,  'beg,  borrow,  or  steal'." 
In  other  words,  get  there.  The  funny 
part  of  it  was  that  this  administrator 
never  deemed  it  necessary  for  him  to 
seek  further  advancement.  He  had  a 
master's  degree  which  he  felt  en- 
dowed him  with  "Divine  Right." 

At  the  close  of  his  eighth  year  of 
supervision  he  accepted  unsolicited  a 
job  as  a  classroom  teacher  in  a  city 
high  school.  He  couldn't  get  there 
fast  enough.  The  very  thought  of 
the  up-to-date  school  equipment  and 
the  many  advantages  fascinated  him. 
Too,  he  was  interested  in  the  future 
education  of  his  seven  year  old  son. 
Surely  City  teachers  would  be  ex- 
perienced and  super-trained.  It  all 
seemed  wonderful!  He  fairly  gloated 
over  the  fact  that  the  new  job  would 
be  ideal  for  himself  and  family.  He 
had  another  "think"  coming,  for  when 
his  son  registered  at  the  new  and  im- 


posing school  he  drew  for  his  teachei' 
a  sweet,  young,  inexperienced  girl 
still  listed  as  a  substitute  teacher. 
She  was  afraid  any  time  that  her 
job  would  skid  out  from  under  her 
feet.  It  seemed  that  she  had  yet  to 
practice  on  her  victims  before  she 
could  be  placed  on  the  regular  teach- 
ing staff.  True,  she  was  lovely  to 
look  upon,  but  she  lacked  the  experi- 
ence that  any  parent  so  hopes  to  find 
for  children  of  this  impressionable 
age.  This  parent  and  teacher  can 
remember  saying  over  and  over  to 
himself,  "Why  is  it  necessary  to 
have  inexperienced  teachers  in  a 
school  system  this  size  "when  so  many 
really  good  teachers  are  available?" 
The  lad  would  have  been  far  better 
oft'  had  he  remained  with  his  old 
teacher  in  the  small  town;  she  knew 
children  and  she  knew  how  to  teach. 
She  had  seasoned   judgment. 


LINCOLN  ON  HANDWRITING 
"Its  utility  may  be  conceived 
by  the  reflection  that  to  it  we 
owe  everything  which  distin- 
guishes us  from  savages.  Take 
it  from  us,  and  the  Bible,  all 
history,  all  science,  all  govern- 
ment, all  commerce,  and  nearly 
all  social  intercourse  go  with  it." 
— Abraham   Lincoln. 


One  can't  blame  a  parent  for  want- 
ing his  offspring  to  get  the  best  from 
life.  Experienced  teachers  are  the 
best;  no  thinking  person  will  deny 
this.  • 

The  writer  was  placed  under  a  prin- 
cipal, Mr.  X  who  was  an  ordained 
minister.  He,  too,  had  a  master's 
degree  and  ruled  by  "Divine  Right". 
In  due  time  Mr.  X  asked  the  newcomer 
to  head  the  English  department.  He 
refused  to  do  so,  for  the  superin- 
tendent, also  the  principal's  superior, 
had  told  him  that  he  did  not  believe 
in  the  heads  of  departments.  The 
new  teacher,  a  mere  victim  of  cir- 
cumstances, was  between  two  fires. 
Right  then  and  there  Mr.  Principal 
put  the  new  man  down  for  lack  of 
cooperation.  One  day  this  same  prin- 
cipal sent  each  teacher  the  following 
notice:  i  -  ^.m, 

Please  rate  your  second  six  weeks 
on  the  items  listed.  Will  call  for 
you,  one  at  a  time,  during  your  free 
period.  You  will  fill  out  two  copies 
in  all  except  the  last  two  items. 

Points 

1.  Attendance   at   P.T.A 

meetings     10  

2.  On    duty-games     or 

evening    programs    ....     10  

3.  Appearance    b  e  f  o  re 

school  assembly  25  


4.  Represent  school  be- 
fore public  assembly..     25  

5.  Students  appear  be- 
fore public  assembly..     15  

6.  Use  of  progress  chai't     25  

7.  Press  acknowledge  de- 
partment achievement     10  

8.  Appearance    before 

Board   of  Education...     20  

9.  Contribution       toward 

leisure  time  conference     10  

10.  Constructive  sugges- 
tions for  school's  wel- 
fare       25  

11.  Classroom  work  gives 
evidence  of  thoughtful 
preparation     25  

200 

All  this  simmered  down  to  the  bare 
fact  that  classroom  work  received 
a  very  small  per  cent  as  compared  to 
all  other  items  on  the  list.  Ponder 
items  six,  seven,  eight,  and  nine 
again.  Read  between  the  lines;  it's  a 
laugh  for  any  experienced  teacher. 
Something  went  out  of  the  new  man 
then  and  there.  What  did  all  this 
have  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  those 
he  loved — his  students  ?  Petty  things 
like  these  bedevil  a  teacher's  daily 
life.  Teachers  grow  only  when  in- 
spired  by  a   high  purpose. 

After  teaching  four  and  a  half 
years  under  Mr.  X's  icy  rule  the  in- 
structor asked  for  a  transfer  to  an- 
other high  school  in  the  city.  This 
time  the  principal  was  a  woman  who 
had  already  served  more  than  forty- 
five  years  in  the  system.  She  was 
lovely  and  every  one  respected  her. 
She  had  charm  and  dignity.  Her  build- 
ing was  a  three  story  affair  located 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  It  was  a 
catch  all  for  every  thing,  kinder- 
garten children  and  high  school  stu- 
dents alike.  It  was  a  surprise  to 
find  such  a  duke's  mixture  in  the  city 
school  system.  Here  were  two  dis- 
tinct and  separate  units;  it  seemed 
that  one  unit  was  always  in  the  way 
of  the  other.  It  reminded  one  of  any 
small  town  school.  The  only  differ- 
ence was  that  here  one  could  find  a 
full  time  librarian,  an  office  girl,  and 
a  cafeteria. 

After  one  year  in  this  city  a  new 
superintendent,  from  a  very  much 
smaller  out-of-state  system,  came  to 
head  the  schools  of  the  community. 
Many  of  his  teachers  felt  sorry  for 
him.  At  first,  he  was  like  a  fish  out 
of  water.  Several  high  school  prin- 
cipals had  wanted  his  job  so  naturally, 
his  predicament  was  an  unpleasant 
one.  During  his  second  year  he  blos- 
somed into  a  progressivist  of  the 
truest  type.  He  wanted  the  school  to 
fit    the    child;    he    guarded    the    child 
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against  strain  in  the  learning  process. 
Every  child  must  be  made  happy.  His 
surroundings  must  be  esthetic  in  every 
respect.  His  philosophy  was  a  pain- 
less education  for  the  child,  but  a 
long  heartache  for  the  teacher.  This 
superintendent  could  talk  on  any  sub- 
ject from  "soup  to  nuts".  At  P.T.A. 
meetings  teachers  often  hung  their 
heads  ashamed  to  claim  him  as  then- 
superintendent.  They  knew  what  he 
advocated  wouldn't  work  in  the  avei'- 
age  home.  They  knew  that  those  par- 
ents knew  it,  too. 

Having  worked  on  numerous  com- 
mittees the  writer  recalls  the  last 
bulletin  this  superintendent  sent  to 
him.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
this  bulletin: 

BULLETIN  JANUARY  30,  1940 
INTERPRETATION  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  TO  THE  COMMUNITY 

I  have  asked  Mr.  P,  Mrs.  D,  Miss  L, 
Miss  K,  and  Mr.  V  to  serve  as  a  com- 
mittee to  organize  various  groups  of 
our  faculty  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
terpreting to  the  community  the  edu- 
cational program  of  our  city  schools. 
This  committee  will  call  upon  various 
members  of  the  faculty  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  their  plans.  I  trust  if 
you  are  approached  you  will  be  will- 
ing to  give  some  time  and  effort  in 
order  that  we  may  create  a  better 
understanding  among  the  patrons  of 
our  schools  concerning  the  educational 
program  offered.  If  any  of  you  have 
suggestions  as  to  how  this  can  best 
be  done  please  get  in  touch  with  a 
member  of  the  committee  name  above 
and  give  him  your  idea. 

Your    cooperation    with    this    com- 
mittee will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Superintendent  So  and  So. 
The    Central    Committee    of    Inter- 
pretation   have    selected    the    follovi'- 
ing  committees: 
I.  Radio 

Chairman: 
Members: 
II.  Newspaper  Publicity 

The  writer's  name  appeared  on 
this  committee. 
III.  Statistics 


'"You 

can' 

make 

footprints 

on  the 

sands 

of  time 

by 

sitting 

down." 

"Don't  raise  your  voice 

Noise 

doesn't 

give 

power 

even 

to    a 

Ford." 

Chairman    to    select    two    other 
members   for    his    committee. 
IV.  Church,   School,  and   Community 

V.  I'arent  Teacher's   Association 
VI.  Window  Display 
VII.  Community  Organization 

The  Chairman  of  each  committee 
should  call  a  meeting  of  his  group 
within  the  next  two  weeks.  Chair- 
man please  phone  2900  and  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  to  have  a  member 
of  the  Central  Committee  meet  with 
the  committee." 

After  a  hard  day's  work  these  meet- 
ings were  bewildering.  All  members 
seemed  restless,  uncertain,  afraid. 
Progress  is  not  activity  and  restless- 
ness. 

Any  one  worthy  of  the  name  of 
teacher  is  happy  to  work  in  the  gar- 
den of  youth.  The  writer  has  long 
ago  adjusted  himself  to  his  profes- 
sion. He  knows  that  the  future  in 
human  material  is  full  of  opportunity 
and  possibilities.  He  also  knows  that 
life  for  him  begins  at  the  very  mo- 
ment he  ceases  to  live  in  the  past. 
Too  often  optimism  is  not  a  new 
teacher's  philosophy  of  life.  It  takes 
more  than  nine  months  to  find  con- 
tentment in  self-adjustment.  _  "There 
is  no  greater  field  for  social  and 
patriotic  service  than  that  of  teach- 
ing." "The  need  of  civilization  is 
the  need  of  teachers". 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  assets 
of  maturity  were  experience,  poise, 
self-assurance,  a  deeper  understand- 
ing of  human  nature,  ability  to  as- 
sume responsibility,  and  seasoned 
judgment.  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
quite  right  when  he  said,  "At  twenty 
the  will  reigns;  at  thirty  the  wit;  at 
forty  the  judgment".  Isn't  it  re- 
markable that  our  school  systems 
function  as  well  as  they  do  when 
board  members,  parents,  teacher,  and 


citizens  in  general  sit  back  and  let 
things  run  their  course  ?  The  teach- 
ing profession  needs  men  and  women 
with  courage  and  plain  common  sense. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  the 
sincere  hope  of  this  writer  that  ad- 
ministrators and  society  will  not  suc- 
ceed in  enclosing  the  new  individuals 
now  on  duty  for  the  first  time. 


The  letter  which  Mr.  M.  Otero 
Colmenero,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
wrote  when  renewing  his  subscrip- 
tion clearly  demonstrates  that  he  still 
ranks  as  one  of  the  finest  ornamental 
writers.  He  also  enclosed  a  photo- 
graph of  a  drawing  which  he  made 
from  one  of  Mr.  Zaner's  photographs. 
We  congratulate  Mr.  Colmenero  on 
his  ability  to  reach  such  a  high  stand- 
ard and  to  maintain  it  for  so  many 
years. 


O.  U.  Robinson,  Waterford,  Ont., 
Canada,  sent  us  his  catalog.  From 
his  literature  we  see  that  Mr.  Rob- 
inson has  schools  in  Welland,  Simcoe, 
Tillsonburg  and  Waterford,  and  that 
during  the  past  sixteen  months  he 
has  located  around  215  students  in 
positions.  Mr.  Robinson  is  quite  a 
fine  penman  and  is  conducting  good 
business  training  courses.  He  be- 
lieves that  young  people  who  believe 
in  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  worship  and  free- 
dom of  the  soul  should  secure  a  pi-ac- 
tical  education  in  order  to  do  their 
part,  especially  in  the  reorganization 
which  is  sure  to  come  in  this  troubled 
old  world. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  had  over  forty 
years  teaching  experience  and  has  an 
experienced   staff  assisting. 


JOHN  J.  HAGEN 
C.  W.  A.  Anderson,  Route  2,  Box 
60,  Wilton,  N.  Dakota,  reports  the 
passing  away  of  John  J.  Hagen  who 
was  a  penman  in  Minneapolis.  Mr. 
Hagen  was  born  in  Maple,  Minn.,  on 
January  15,  1865.  He  did  some  very 
nice  work.  In  fact,  Mr.  Anderson 
states  that  he  was  offered  $200.00  for 
one  piece  of  work. 


SPEAKERS  AND  OFFICERS,   HANDWRITING  DEPT.,  NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION.  AT  THE  ATLANTIC  CITY  PENMANSHIP  MEETING 
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N.  A.  P.  T.  S. 


Happy  New  Year  to  all  and  our 
sincere  thanks  to  all  those  members 
of  the  N.  A.  P.  T.  and  S.  and  other 
penmanship  enthusiasts  who  an- 
swered our  November  questionnaire 
so  promptly  and  so  completely.  The 
few  who  have  not  yet  mailed  their 
replies  should  do  so  at  once  so  that 
their  wishes  concerning  our  annual 
meeting  may  be  considered. 

The  tabulation  of  answers  of  the 
questionnaire  shows  a  surprising 
similarity  of  ideas  for  the  meetmg. 
They  als"o  show  the  probable  reason 
for  dwindling  attendance  these  past 
few  years.  Evidently  they  were  not 
the  type  you,  our  members,  wanted. 
All  but  three  of  the  questionnaires 
we  have  received  to  date,  request  an 
exhibit  of  commercial  equipment, 
courses  of  study  and  visual  aids.  The 
three  exceptions  desire  classroom 
work.  In  order  to  carry  out  your 
wishes  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we 
are  writing  all  the  larger  concerns 
handling  material  necessary  for  car- 
rying on  a  good  penmanship  pro- 
gram; pens,  pencils,  ink,  chalk,  eras- 
ers, blackboards,  desks,  paper,  books 
and  visual  aids.  Many  of  these  com- 
panies will  have  large  exhibits  at 
the  E.  C.  T.  A.  but  we  are  asking 
for  a  second  smaller  select  exhibit 
to  be  placed  on  small  tables  in  our 
meeting  room  so  that  it  may  be  in- 
spected, handled  and  discussed.  It 
time  permits  and  interest  warrants, 
we  will  ask  the  company  representa- 
tives to  discuss  their  materials  and 
give  suggestions  for  their  proper  use 
and  care  during  one  of  our  meetings. 
Everyone  has  evidenced  a  desire  for 
a  course  of  study  exhibit  but  few 
have  been  received.  The  reasons  for 
not  sending  a  course  of  study  fall 
into  three  catagories: 

1)  The    course    of    study    is    out   of 
print. 

2)  The    course    of    study    is    anti- 
quated. 

3)  There  is  no  course   of  study. 
Since  this  situation  is  so  prevalent 

throughout  the  country,  it  seems  that 
one  complete  session  might  well  be 
devoted  to  the  problems  and  methods 
of  developing  a  good  penmanship 
course  of  study.  Some  cities  have 
just  completed  new  courses  of  study 
for  penmanship  instruction,  others 
are  now  at  work  writing  or  revising 
one.  We  will  ask  these  people  to 
speak  to  us  of  all  the  various  prob- 
lems that  are  encountered  in  writing 
a  course  of  study.  We  will  welcome 
questions  and  discussion  from  the 
floor,  and,  perhaps,  in  this  way,  we 
might  work  out  a  general  course  of 
study,  a  basic  course,  that  could  be 
used  throughout  the  country.  It 
would  need  deviations  and  enlarge- 
ment to  suit  individual  needs,  but 
fundamentally  we  would  have  uni- 
form ideas.  This  association  is  the 
only    one    so    organized    that    such    a 


project  would  be  possible.  It  would 
be  a  most  worthwhile  contribution  to 
education. 

There  is  little  visual  aid  material 
available  at  the  present  time.  Mr. 
Goodfellow,  Director  of  Commercial 
Education  of  Newark,  N.  J.  and  a 
former  president  of  the  N.  A.  P.  T.  & 
S.  has  a  motion  picture  of  a  class  in 
action  that  we  hope  to  borrow  for 
you  to  see.  Mr.  Sherman  of  the 
Strayer  College  at  Washington  has 
some  slow  motion  studies  of  penman- 
ship difficulties.  Some  of  you  may 
have  seen  these  at  Atlantic  City  but 
we  will  endeavor  to  borrow  them  for 
those  of  you  who  were  not  present. 
They  are'  most  interesting  and  en- 
lightening. Mr.  Parker  Bloser  has 
many  excellent  slides  of  early  manu- 
scripts that  are  of  particular  interest 
to  sixth  grades  in  their  study  of  the 
middle  ages  and  the  growth  of  civ- 
ilization. The  children  of  the  sixt'n 
grades  in  Hartford  have  made  their 
own  slides  to  show  the  development 
of  writing  through  the  ages.  They 
have  the  26  letters  in  illuminated 
form,  and  the  final  slides  are  in  the 
handwriting  and  languages  of  refugee 
children  from  all  over  the  world.  We 
will  welcome  any  and  all  material  of 
this  nature  that  you,  our  members, 
have  completed.  A  new  idea,  a  differ- 
ent approach  is  always  stimulating. 

For  subject  matter  for  our  speak- 
ers, all  questionnaires  voiced  the  same 
opinion; — "how  to  get  penmanship  to 
carry  over  into  other  work,"  "how 
to  do  remedial  work,"  "when  to  do 
remedial  work." 

The  first  is  simpler  to  discuss  than 
it  is  to  accomplish.  It  is  certainly  a 
nation-wide  difficulty  and  we  will  need 
many  and  expert  opinions.  If  you 
have",  or  have  seen,  a  plan  that  works, 
do  let  us  know  of  it. 

In  answer  to  the  latter  two  ((Ues- 
tions,  we  are  planning  a  classrooni 
demonstration  with  members  partici- 
pating. We  are  endeavoring  to  ob- 
tain the  services  of  several  successful 
supervisors  to  take  the  class  and  show 
how  they  would  proceed  to  overcome 
specific  difficulties.  Lessons  will  be 
most  informal  and  "pupils"  may  in- 
terrupt for  explanation  at  any  time. 

These  are  the  tentative  plans  for 
our  April  meeting.  They  are  still 
rather  nebulous  for  no  definite  action 
in  program  planning  could  be  under- 
taken until  we  had  received  and  tab- 
ulated a  reasonable  number  of  ques- 
tionnaire  answers. 

If  you  have  not  yet  mailed  youis. 
do  so  at  once.  It  is  not  too  late. 
Send  your  membership  with  it,  if 
possible,  but,  in  any  event,  save  that 
membership  blank  for  later  mailing. 
With  your  continued  co-operation  this 
year's"  meeting  should  be  a  complete 
success. 

Gertrude  Toomey,  Pres., 

Hartford,  Conn. 


ZANESVILLE,   OHIO.    EMPLOYS    A 
SUPERVISOR    OF    HANDWRITING 

The  progressive  little  city  of  Zanes- 
ville,  located  on  the  banks  of  the 
Muskingum  River  has  taken  a  for- 
ward step  towards  securing  better 
handwriting. 

The  school  officials  of  this  city  real- 
ize that  to  get  lesults  in  any  subject 
the  pujjils  must  have  proper  equip- 
ment and  give  sufficient  time  to  the 
subject.  As  a  result  the  pupils  of 
Zanesville  aie  supplied  with  hand- 
writing textbooks  and  are  required 
to  spend  a  regular  amount  of  time 
each    day   on    handwriting. 


Leora  Ludwig 

Miss  Leora  Ludwig  has  been  select- 
ed to  take  charge  of  the  handwriting 
and  to  bring  it  up  to  the  level  where 
they  think  handwriting  should  be. 
Miss  Ludwig  has  had  special  train- 
ing for  this  type  of  work.  She  has 
had  about  eighteen  years  of  teaching 
experience,  most  of  which  has  been 
teaching  penmanship  and  depart- 
mental  teaching   of  handwriting. 

In  1936  and  1937  Miss  Ludwig  took 
two  six  weeks  terms  in  penmanship 
and  methods  at  the  Zanerian  Col- 
lege of  Penmanship  in  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Miss  Ludwig  is  one  of  the  best 
writers  among  the  fairer  sex  of  the 
profession — and  few  men  can  write  a 
more  beautiful  style  of  accurate  busi- 
ness writing.  One  of  Miss  Ludwig's 
first  moves  in  supervising  handwrit- 
ing was  to  establish  training  classes 
for  her  teachers.  She  is  really  on  the 
job  visiting  all  schools,  observing 
handwriting  classes,  offering  sugges- 
tions and  encouragement  to  both  stu- 
dents and  teachers. 
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John  C.  Kliewer  of  the  Gallagher  School  of  Business,  Kankakee,  111.,  believes  in  training  his  pupils  to  make  free, 
legible  figures.  Mr.  Kliewer  sent  us  this  group  of  specimens  from  his  students.  The  original  figures  really 
looked  nicer  than  the  reproduction  because  they  were  written  in  blue  ink  and  blue  does  not  engrave  well.  The 
exercises  were  made  by  Mary  Helen  Bradley.  The  figures,  reading  from  left  to  right,  were  made  by  Mary  Helen 
Bradley,  Eleanor  Braviek,  Virginia  Moore,  Erna  Janssen,   Marjorie  King  and  Betty  .Jane  Bengtsen. 


By  F.  B.  Courtney,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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The  Importance  of  Penmanship  and  Devices  Used  In 
Teaching  Penmanship 


It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  talli  to 
you  people  about  penmanship. 

The  facts  I  am  going  to  give  are 
those  that  I  have  used  and  found 
satisfactory  in  my  own  teaching  ex- 
periences in  penmanship. 

Like  many  other  teachers  of  pen- 
manship, I  have  often  wondered  how 
important  it  is  in  the  business  world 
today.  To  determine  this  fact,  I 
called  upon  the  personal  managers  of 
several  large  business  firms  here  in 
Des  Moines.  The  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse and  interest  shown  by  these 
men,  in  a  position  to  know  the  value 
of  penmanship  training,  convinced  me 
that  I  was  on  the  right  track.  Here 
are  the  questions  I  asked  of  each 
one: 

1.  Do  you  consider  the  penmanship 
of  the  people  you  employ  ? 

2.  How  important  is  it? 

3.  Do  you  find  your  workers  writ- 
ing too  rapidly,  illegibly, 
scrawly,  or  too  slowly  ? 

4.  Are  there  evidences  of  pure 
carelessness  ? 

5.  Do  you  find  any  correlation  be- 
tween personality  and  character 
traits  and  penmanship? 

(i.  If  you  were  to  give  any  advice 
to  the  teachers  of  penmanship, 
just  what  would  it  be  ? 

To  give  you  some  idea  what  was 
said  to  me,  I  am  quoting  from  the 
records,  word  for  word,  as  I  received 
them  and  copied  them  down  in  short- 
hand. 

CASE  No.  1.  One  large  insurance 
company  said  this:  "We  do  not  keep 
records  "by  hand  any  more.  The  ma- 
chines are  doing  away  with  hand 
writers.  But  there  are  times,  how- 
ever, when  we  need  people  who  are 
excellent  penmen.  The  scrawly  writ- 
ing and  carelessness  we  find  is  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  it  is  to  be 
read  only  by  that  individual  and  for 
that  reason  they  pay  little  attention 
to  improvement  in  handwriting.  If 
I  were  to  give  any  bit  of  advice  it 
would  be  this:  'I  would  teach  archi- 
tectural printing  in  order  that  stu- 
dents would  have  better  forms  for 
their  letters,  cut  down  on  the  writing 
size,  so  that  they  could  put  their 
letters  together  in  easily  read  long- 
hand penmanship'."  His  organization 
does  not  place  much  emphasis  on  the 
penmanship  in  the  letter  of  applica- 
tion, but  he  does  find  a  close  rela- 
tionship between  good  penmanship 
and  good  work.  He  says  that  good 
penmanship  reveals  an  orderly  mind. 
CASE  No.  2.  This  large  office, 
managing  a  large  estate,  noted  a 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  between 
"u"  and  "n",  "o"  and  '"a",  and  the 
two  forms  of  "r".  It  is  very  neces- 
sai'y  for  them  to  write  small,  espe- 
jially  the  numbers.  They  have  found 
that  good  forms  are  necessary  foun- 
.lation  for  good  penmanship.  They 
are  of  the  opinion  that  if  an  account- 
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ant  watches  a  good  writer  and  strives 
to  better  his  own  present  wilting 
style,  that  he  can  succeed  in  becom- 
ing an  excellent  penman. 

CASE  No.  3.  The  personnel  man- 
ager of  one  outstanding  insurance 
company  seemed  very  pleased  that  I 
called.  He  preferred  to  have  all  ap- 
plications filled  out  in  longhand. 
High  school  penmanship  training  and 
business  college  training  has  not 
been  entirely  successful.  He  says 
that  the  main  handwriting  trouble  is 
illegibility.  "Speed  is  not  essential 
at  all  in  our  work.  We  want  figures 
that  can  be  read  back  because  we 
have  to  have  accurate  records  in  all 
of  our  work.  If  I  were  to  pass  on 
any,  advice  to  teachers  of  penmanship, 
it  would  be  to  tell  them  that  their 
students  have  to  write  so  well  that 
someone  else  can  read  it." 

CASE  No.  4.  The  personnel  man- 
ager of  a  publishing  company  said, 
"During  the  course  of  a  year  we  will 
have  one  or  more  jobs  of  letters 
which  are  hand-addressed.  We  must 
personalize  our  handwriting  for  this. 
We  usually  can  find  one  or  two  girls 


Handwriting  has  always  con- 
tributed to  business,  does  now, 
and  probably  will  always  con- 
tinue  to  do  so. 

Clyde  B.   Edgeworth, 
Supervisor   of   Commercial 
Education, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


in  the  office  who  can  handle  this  mat- 
ter easily.  Outside  of  this,  penman- 
ship isn't  stressed  in  our  work  be- 
cause most  of  it  is  done  on  the  type- 
writer." He  said  that  he  had  one 
assistant  who  could  determine  char- 
acter and  personality  traits  by  hand- 
writing, and  in  nearly  every  case  he 
was  right.  However,  he  might  have 
been  lucky. 

CASE  No.  5.  The  personnel  man- 
ager of  a  large  oil  company  immedi- 
ately said  when  I  stated  my  purpose 
for  calling,  "Glad  you  brought  that 
question  up.  We  find  that  one  out 
of  twenty  of  business  school,  high 
school,  and  college  students  that  come 
to  us  is  a  legible  penman.  _  We  con- 
sider penmanship  very  important. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  our  schedules  are 
of  such  voluminous  nature  that  they 
cannot  be  typed.  Every  report  of  an 
internal  nature  is  prepared  in  pencil 
or  pen  and  these  reports  have  to  be 
legible.  Most  of  the  illegibility  is 
due  to  carelessness  and  lack  of  proper 
training.  Most  of  those  doing  the 
writing  are  in  a  hurry  to  complete 
their  work.  What  we  need  is  plain, 
not  fancy  writing — writing  that  is 
legible.  I  asked  this  man  about  char- 
acter traits.  His  immediate  reply 
was,  "Yes,  sir,  writing  indicates 
character  or  a  lack  of  character. 
A   neat  penmanship   shows  neat   per- 


sonality traits.  If  I  had  anything 
to  tell  the  teachers,  I  would  bear 
down  on  the  fact  that  penmanship  is 
important;  that  it  can  be  developed; 
and  that  it  has  a  marked  bearing  on 
that  individual   and  his  success." 

CASE  No.  6.  The  personnel  man- 
ager of  a  telephone  company  said, 
"We  have  noticed  in  the  past  ten  or 
fifteen  years  a  definite  decline  in  the 
students'  ability  to  write  legibly. 
Whether  or  not  they  use  their  ability 
will  depend  a  great  deal  on  whethei- 
or  not  that  organization  is  depend- 
ent on  a  typewriter  or  handwriting 
for  internal  office  correspondence  and 
records.  We  have  one  fellow  who 
writes  more  by  hieroglyphics  than 
anything  else.  He  can't  even  read  his 
own  writing.  One  girl  has  worked 
with  him  for  a  number  of  years. 
She  can  decipher  his  hieroglyphics  if 
she  received  the  material  within  a 
period  of  three  or  four  days.  After 
that  no  one  can  read  it.  His  trouble 
is  largely  in  not  finishing-  the  word. 
His  mind  is  going  faster  than  his 
hand  can  go.  It  causes  no  end  of 
embarrassment  to  himself  and  the 
organization."  This  personnel  man- 
ager said,  "Penmanship  is  important, 
it  is  necessary  to  practice  good  writ- 
ing all  the  time  in  all  departments,  to 
think  about  it  and  watch  the  quality 
of  our  writing.  If  we  do  this  we 
can  make  our  characters  legible  and 
attractive."  He  even  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  penmanship  and  spelling 
go  together,  that  a  good  speller  is  a 
good  penman  because  he  does  not 
have  to  stop  and  think  about  the 
spelling   of  the  word. 

CASE  No.  7.  The  personnel  man- 
ager of  a  large  dairy  made  the  state- 
ment, "Penmanship  is  quite  impor- 
tant in  the  people  we  hire.  All 
things  being  equal,  the  girl  who 
writes  the  better  letter  of  application 
would  have  the  preference.  We  find 
it  necessary  and  important  that  our 
people  write  figures  accurately,  and 
find  that  most  of  our  people  are  poor 
in  this  respect.  Some  of  our  route 
salesmen  have  caused  no  end  of  em- 
barrassment to  our  bookkeepers  be- 
cause we  cannot  figure  out  what  has 
been  written  on  their  sales  tickets. 
One  of  our  men  who  is  out  on  the 
route  usually  writes  in  such  a  huri-y 
that  it  is  impossible  to  decipher  his 
writing.  Not  so  long  ago,  however, 
he  made  an  application  for  a  driver's 
license,  and  everyone  in  the  office 
was  amazed  at  how  well  he  could 
write  when  he  wanted  to."  This  per- 
sonnel manager  believes  that  person- 
ality traits  are  evidenced  in  good 
writing.  "If  I  received  a  letter  that 
was  neatly  written,  I  would  expect 
that  fellow  to  be  a  pretty  neat-look- 
ing individual.  I  would  have  a  bet- 
ter opinion  of  him  than  of  a  man 
whose  writing  was  not  good."  He 
believes     that     by     continued     eflfort, 
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handwriting-  can  be  improved.  If  this 
is  true  of  people  in  business,  it  should 
be  true  of  students. 

From  these  reports  of  personnel 
managers,  we  can  see  that  business 
penmanship  is  still  important,  and 
that  we  are  not  wasting  our  time  in 
this  machine  age  in  trying  to  develop 
good  writers.  These  facts  stand  out. 
That  people  write  illegibly  largely  due 
to  carelessness.  Secondly,  that  in 
their  effort  to  write  fast  they  do  not 
write  legibly.  Thirdly,  most  of  these 
personnel  men  believe  that  we  can 
not  to  any  extent,  determine  charac- 
ter and  personality  traits  from  pen- 
manship. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  teachers  of 
penmanship  we  can  offset  this  criti- 
cism of  our  students  by  developing 
desirable  penmanship  traits  early  in 
the  student's  career.  If  handwriting 
is  to  be  any  good  at  all  in  the  stu- 
dent's later  life,  it  must  be  started 
early.  No  amount  of  training  and 
correction  can  overcome  permanently 
the  habits  that  have  developed 
through  the  years  by  pupils  in  the 
grade  schools.  Of  course,  they  can 
be  helped  but  it  is  so  easy  to  revert 
back  to  these  earlier  habits,  that  we 
should  make  it  our  aim  to  start  them 
correctly,  and  by  so  doing,  get  them 
on  the   right   track. 

Good  writing  is  the  result  of  a 
rapid  and  directed  movement  devel- 
oped by  proper  drill.  If  this  move- 
ment is  not  properly  controlled  with 
stops,  go's  and  pauses,  no  amount  of 
drill  will  help  us  make  these  charac- 
acters  so  that  they  appear  neat  and 
legible. 

As  teachers  of  penmanship,  if  we 
can  set  up  correct  habits  in  the  early 
writing  stages  of  our  students,  we 
will  have  accomplished  much  to  de- 
velop good  penmen.  The  repeat 
"oval,"  "push-pull"  drills  develop  cor- 
rect hand  position,  bring  about  flu- 
ency, and  above  all,  control.  Then 
too,  it  helps  to  develop  the  rhythm. 
In  support  of  the  latter,  note  how 
the  down  strokes  in  the  "push-pull" 
drill  serve  as  a  basis  for  "m,"  "n," 
"1,"  "u,"  "t,"  and  many  others.  Count- 
ing in  penmanship  is  done  where  a 
point  is  formed,  and  this  counting 
point  is  usually  on  the  base  line. 

Just  the  other  day  I  watched  a 
local  jeweler  write — a  man  well  along 
in  years,  who  had  attended  grade 
schools  in  England.  He  said  that  he 
and  his  brother  were  good  penmen, 
and  that  both  of  them  attended  Eng- 
lish schools;  whereas,  his  brothers 
and  sisters  were  poor  penmen  and 
had  received  their  education  in  this 
country.  He  attributed  his  good  pen- 
manship to  his  instructor  in  the  Eng- 
lish schools  who,  he  said,  started  him 
out  right  by  holding  his  hand  and 
directing  his  hand  movements.  He 
said  he  had  a  good  pattern  for  every 


letter  of  the  alphabet.  The  one  thing 
I  noted  about  his  writing,  which  was 
done  rapidly  and  beautifully,  was  a 
definite  d  o  w  n  w  a  r  d  movement  and 
slant  of  each  letter  and  with  the  em- 
phasis placed  on  writing  toward  the 
line. 

Of  course,  in  penmanship  you  are 
not  playing,  nor  coaching  football, 
but  if  you  can  impress  upon  your 
students  the  idea  to  "hit  that  line" 
you  will  have  accomplished  much  to 
make  writing  easier. 

Another  thing  I  have  noticed  about 
the  students  who  come  into  my  short- 
hand and  penmanship  classes  is  that 
they  seldom  have  the  right  hand  posi- 
tion. Too  often  they  write  on  the 
side  of  their  hands  which  is  definitely 
a  hindrance  to  speed  writing.  Why 
not  teach  our  students  to  depend 
upon  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  as 
pivot  fingers,  and  let  them  depend 
just  a  little  on  finger  movement  for 
the  finer,  smaller  movement  in  writ- 
ing ?  It  doesn't  seem  that  the  stu- 
dents can  practice  complete  muscular 
control  and  maintain  that  writing 
style  throughout  their  lifetime.  You 
writers    attempt    to    use   this   method 
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is  a  Social  "Must" 
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on  the  small  ledge  in  the  bank  or 
post  office  when  you  attempt  to  sign 
a  check  in  a  hurry.  Isn't  it  always 
true  that  you  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  appearance  of  the  material  you 
write  then  ?  If  you  can  combine  a 
little  of  the  arm  movement  with  a 
well-balanced  hand  position,  and  have 
this  movement  under  control,  you  can 
continue  to  write  well  no  matter 
where  you  have  to  support  the  writ- 
ing paper. 

A  point  that  these  personnel  man- 
agers mentioned  was  that  our  writers 
could  not  wi-ite  rapidly  and  write 
legibly — that  they  tired  from  writing 
within  a  short  time.  In  our  short- 
hand classes,  we  have  to  correct  hand 
position  often.  Most  fatigue  from 
writing,  resulting  usually  in  writers' 
cramps,  is  due  to  "pen-pinching." 
This  tense  gripping  of  the  pen  re- 
sults in  pulling  the  muscles  of  the 
arm.  If  a  writer  is  to  continue  for 
any  length  of  time,  he  will  surely 
find  himself  in  a  sorry  predicament. 
If  this  is  a  handicap  in  shorthand,  it 
surely  would  be  a  handicap  in  the 
use  of  longhand.  To  correct  this 
mistake,  we  usually  tape  the  index 
finger  and  see  that  it  is  held  in  a 
relaxed  position.  You  might  try  this 
and  note  yourself  how  easy  it  is  to 
write  when  the  hand  is  held  correctly. 

Remember  that  penmanship  is  the 
result   of   the    movement  pattern    and 


that  this  movement  pattern  once  de- 
veloped, the  student  will  naturally 
write  good  characters.  Now  this  may 
be  far-fetched,  but  I  am  sure  if  we 
followed  it  we  would  be  well  satisfied 
with  the  results.  Let  me  go  back 
to  shorthand  once  again.  Give  the 
students  a  vivid  picture  of  the  letter 
or  character  you  are  working  on  by 
making  an  enlarged  character  on  the 
board.  Then  with  the  writing  arm 
extended,  let  them  trace  the  motions 
in  the  air  getting  the  stops,  pauses 
and  speeded  movements  in  mind  be- 
fore placing  the  pen  on  the  paper. 
This  method  is  better  than  tracing  or 
poising  the  pen  in  the  air  over  the 
outline  in  the  text  because  the  stu- 
dent has  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the 
outline  and  knows  definitely  what  his 
hand  movement  will  be.  He  write.s 
quickly  and  easily  without  hesitation. 
Many  of  us  have  been  taught  to  move 
the  pen  rapidly  in  the  air  without 
checking  its  motion  and  then  let  it 
strike  the  paper.  The  force  thus 
gathered  was  meant  to  compel  light, 
quick  action,  to  break  up  finger  mo- 
tion, to  give  us  smooth  lines,  and  aid 
in  form  building.  The  poising  of  the 
pen  in  the  air  and  making  preliminary 
motions  seems  to  me  to  be  the  great- 
est curse  as  far  as  hand  writing  is 
concerned.  Why  take  the  time  to 
make  these  extra  motions  before 
writing  a  word  ?  If  we  give  them 
the  correct  character  on  the  board 
in  an  enlarged  form,  get  the  hand 
motion  in  mind,  we  will  eliminate  this 
time-wasting  procedure.  This  is 
nothing  but  a  jittery  movement  that 
penmanship  teachers  have  been  guilty 
of  for  years,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
detriments  to  speed  writing  that  I 
know  of.  It  was  one  of  the  faults 
that  the  personnel  managers  were 
condemning,  not  knowing  that  our 
teaching  had  been  directed  in  that 
line  with  the  thought  that  it  was 
helping  our  students. 

As  teachers  of  penmanship  let  us 
demonstrate  the  system;  sit  down  by 
our  students;  write  for  them.  Help 
them  to  develop  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  write  correctly  and  easily. 
If  they  see  you  make  a  mistake,  it 
will  give  them  the  feeling  that  all 
writing,  even  that  of  teachers,  is  far 
from  perfect.  Many  students  have 
the  impression  that  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective of  penmanship  is  to  write  like 
the  penmanship  plates  in  their  text. 
Too  often  they  feel  that  their  efforts 
are  futile  and  give  up  in  despair.  If 
your  students  only  realized  the 
amount  of  rewriting,  the  great  num- 
ber of  inserts,  and  the  hours  of  prac- 
tice that  had  gone  into  the  making 
of  the  plates,  they  would  be  encour- 
aged to  go  on  and  develop  a  good 
writing  style  well  within  their  ability. 

Let  us  emphasize  that  good  pen- 
manship, like  traffic,  has  stops,  goes, 
and  pauses,  that  if  these  stops,  goes 
and  pauses,  are  heeded,  if  they  write 
rhythmically  and  \vith  control;  fol- 
low the  definite  movement  pattern, 
they  will  become  good  writers. 
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Read  and  practice  the  above  page.     It  was  written  by  Parker   Z.   Bloser.      It    is    worthy    of   a    place    in    ;niyone's 
scrapbook  and  should  be  used  in  your  classes. 
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Material  for  the  Manuscript  Class 


Last  month  we  presented  the  letters  A,  B,  C.  with  a  list  of  words  containing  these  letters.  This  month  we  present 
D,  E,  F,  &  G. 

Use  last  month's  list  and  this  month's  list  of  words  in  wri  ting  stories.  By  having  the  children  refer  to  these  lists 
they  will  become  familiar  with  the  alphabet. 

Give  each  letter  individual  attention.  Call  attention  to  spacing,  height,  vertical  strokes  and  shapes  of  letters. 
There  are  many  things  that  you  can  call  to  the  attention  of  the  students  that  will  assist  them  in  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  letter  forms. 


S    J.   Philipps  of  the   Office  Training  School,   Columbus,   Ohio,   finds   pleasure  in  joining  capitals   in   a  systematic, 
harmonious  way.      It   helps  to   develop   skill,   and   to  write  a  really  good  signature  makes  one  think  and  concen- 
trate  on   his  work.     Each   signature   is   a  little   different   and  therefore  requires  special  effort.     To  wite  a  good 
signature  like  any  of  the  above,  one  must  be  alert  while  he  is  writing. 
Mr.  Philipps   develops  hundreds   of  good  wi-iters. 


A  Course  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 

Follow  This  Course  and  Improve  Your  Skill  in  Business  Penmanship 


Try  to  get  the  beginning  oval  horizontal  and  as  wide  or  rounding  at  the  right  side  as  the  leit  side.  The  down 
strokes  start  with  a  straight  line  and  swings  gi-acefully  to  the  left  along  on  the  base  line.  Avoid  a  broken  move- 
ment at  the  base  line. 

Study  the  location  of  the  shades.     Keep   them  low   and    short. 

Combining  letters   is   good  because   it  makes   you  concentrate  on  your  work  and  develous  a  free  strong  movement. 
If  your  movement  is  free  your  line  will   look  free  and    strong. 
Have   your   lines   cross   at   right   angles.     Do  not   crowd.     Even  spacing  is  desired. 


t:^-y^ ,j^^:::^^ii^  ^?^^^^2^^^-^  ^g.-<Jo-e,^'>^  a-.£^-i>'-z/^^^. 


A   very   well  written    specimen   by    Margaret   Bass,   student   of   Florence   Karker,   Gallagher    School    of   Business, 
Kankakee,  111.     Handwriting  like  this  will  be  a  valuable  asset  to  Miss  Bass  throughout  her  life. 
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Soiipt  by   E.   A.   Lupfer 
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By  A.  F.  Stern,  :i07  South  Ave.  18.   Los  AtiR-eles,  Calif. 


Enclose  10c  for 
a.  Professional  Pen  Point  aiul 
your  name  be.mtifully  wril- 
len  Write  today. 
THE  TAMBLYN  SCHOOL 
438  RIdqe  Bu!ldlng 
Kansas    City.     Mo. 


NEATLY     HANDWRfTTEN     CARDS 
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A.    T.    SOOERSTROM 

Los    Angeles,    Calif. 


343    So.    San    Pedro    St. 


ARTHUR  P.  MYERS 

Expert  Examiner  of  Forged  and  Disputed 
Documents.  One  of  the  experts  in  the  famous 
Lindbergh-Hanptmann   case. 

963    E.    Market    St.,    York,    Pennsylvania 

and 
340    N.   Charles  St.,    Baltimore,    Maryland 


Designers  —  Engrossers  —   Diplomas 
Memorials   —    Resolutions    —    Testi- 
monials 

STANLEY-WHITE  STUDIO 

511     N.    Michigan    Road  Plymouth,    Indiana 


DESIGNING  AND 
ENGROSSING 

By    E.    L.   BROWN 
Rockland,  Maine 


ILLUMINATING 

The  art  of  color  illuminating  dates 
back  into  the  dim  past,  and  probably 
the  British  Museum  owns  some  of  the 
finest  examples  of  illuminated  manu- 
scripts in  the  world.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  color  plates  are  very  ex- 
pensive it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  teach 
this  branch  of  work  with  black  and 
white  copies.  However,  we  will  give 
general  directions  of  procedure,  trust- 
ing we  may  be  explicit  enough  to 
enable  the  student  to  make  satisfac- 
tory beginning. 


The  design  should  be  layed  off  on  a 
sheet  pieparatory  to  tracing  on 
sheepskin  or  Whatman's  paper,  of 
the  smooth  surfaced  variety.  After 
tracing  outline  with  a  very  pale  tint 
of  blue  erase  pencil  lines  with  a 
sponge  rubber,  then  proceed  with 
color  work.  You  will  need  of  course 
the  primary  colors,  red,  yellow  and 
blue,  and  a  few  other  shades  of  these 
colors  for  convenience,  and  for  sav- 
ing time  in  getting  proper  tints.  A 
jar  of  white  will  also  be  necessary. 
Avoid  gaudy  effects — aim  for  re- 
finement of  tones.  Note  the  graduated 
tones  from  dark  to  light.  Mix  all 
colors  with  white  and  aim  for  even- 
ness of  tone  in  background  and  avoid 
"spottiness''.  Initial  "L"  in  pale 
lavender  tint  on  a  ground  of  light 
red — lower  panel  in  deep  purple. 
Scroll  around  initial  "L"  in  shades 
of  green,  tipped  with  yellow.  See 
small     diagram     for     color     scheme. 


When  color  is  added,  outline  in  a 
heavy  black  line,  to  give  strength 
and  character  to  the  finished  product. 
Use  white  for  retouching  here  and 
there — for  highest  lights,  stars  and 
dots.  The  three  primary  colors  play 
an  important  part.  The  three  sec- 
ondary colors  are  obtained  by  mix- 
ing two  primaries,  as  yellow  and 
blue  to  produce  green,  etc.  Tints  are 
produced    by    mixing   any   color   with 
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white.  We  have  mentioned  very 
briefly  color  combinations  which  we 
hope  will  enable  the  student  to  make 
a  start  on  an  intelligent  basis. 

While  you  may  not  make  a  satis- 
factory copy  as  far  as  color  is  con- 
cerned, you  will  find  some  good  prac- 
tice on  the  scroll  work,  aiming  for 
graceful  curves,  correct  form,  and 
the  general  character  of  this  style 
of  ornament. 
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Remember  that  contrast  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  all  designs.  The 
small  sketch  shown  in  this  connection 
shows  the  general  colors  used.  The 
various  tints  were  obtained  adding 
yellow  to  blue  green,  red  to  yellow, 
crimson  to  blue,  etc.  Refinement  of 
color  is  the  result  of  acquired  taste 
and  extended  experience. 
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Lessons  In  Card 

Carving  and 

Designs 

By  J.  D.  Carter 

Deerfield,  Illinois 

We  have  here  some  simple  exer- 
cises for  you  to  practice.  These  sim- 
ple cuttings  can  be  used  on  many 
different  designs.  Use  a  compass  in 
making  circles.  The  cuttings  are 
made  with  a  sharp  knife  and  sharp- 
ened back  of  a  pen.  The  pen  when 
sharpened  and  reversed  in  the  holder 
makes   an   excellent  gouge. 

The  top  design  shows  a  combina- 
tion of  drawing,  cutting  and  lettei- 
ing. 

Where  one  receives  so  many  Christ- 
mas Cards  purchased  from  the  corner 
drug  stoi-e,  they  usually  run  about 
the  same  in  effect  upon  the  recipient. 
The  cards  made  by  hand  and  beauti- 
fully executed  are  sure  to  be  doubly 
appreciated  and  saved  longer.  So, 
learn  to  make  your  own  cards.  It's 
easy. 

Practice  the  various  cuttings  and 
ornaments  separately  on  a  piece  of 
cardboard,  and  work  up  some  neat 
designs.  Let  us  see  your  work,  and 
we  shall  gladly  help  you. 

Knifemanship  is  not  a  common 
thing.  Pew  people  know  how  to  cut 
beautiful  designs,  so  if  you  wish  to 
please  your  friends  and  have  them 
appreciate  your  efforts,  learn  to  carve. 

Learning  to  carve  is  like  learning 
anything.  It  takes  intelligent  study 
and  practice — Yes,  it  takes  plenty  of 
perseverance  and  sharp  knives. 
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A  Zaner  Masterpiece 
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There  is  a  demand  for  good  woi-k  which  can  be  reproduced.      Making    work    for    reproduction   is    dif- 
ferent from   ordinai-y  work.     You  should  use  pure  India   Ink. 
This   specimen  comes  from   The   Martin   Studio,   Boston,   Mass. 
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Written  by   E.  A.  Lupfer 
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Compliment    Mr.    BoIliiiKer,   of    the    LaCro.ss    Lumber    Co.,   Pearl.    111.,    on    his    ornamental   work. 


This  patriotic  little  girl.  Rita  Mae  Allen,  is  in  the  first  grade  of  the  Flatvvood  School,  Burnsville,  W.  Va.  Her 
teacher  is  Genevieve  Lake  Britton,  and  the  supervisor  is  C.  E.  Whytsell.  This  little  gii-1  takes  great  pride  in 
her  manuscript  work.  She  is  able  to  wi'ite  sentences  with  comparative  ease  so  that  it  can  be  easily  read.  This 
is  typical   work   being   done   in   many   American   schools  where   handwi-iting   is   being   given  proper   attention. 
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TO   THE   LITTLE   WREN 

He  is  such  a  little  birdie 

With  saucy  eye  and  tiny  feet, 
But  when  he  bursts  forth  with  his 
song 
Of  "Sweetheart,   Sweetheart, 
Sweet," 
One  cannot  help  but  realize, 

As   the  long  years   come  and   go, 
That  every  big  and  worthy  thing 

Prom  little  things  must  grow. 
We  love  this  little  neighbor 

Who  fills  our  hearts  with  cheer 
And  gives  us  "Peace  on  Earth,  Good- 
will  to   men" 
Throughout  the  entire  year. 

C.  C.  Chamberlin, 
Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers 
College,    San   Marcos,   Texas. 
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BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 
Professional  Training  | 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 


EXECUTIVE    SECRETARIAL-STENOTYPV 

Oneof  .America's  leartinE-cljool^  Enrrfl  anytime.  Resl- 
denl  Classes;  Home  Study.  FT.EE  Placement  service, 
emnlovmem  ODoonnnities.  Success  Book  FREE. 
HIIL'S  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY.  Dept.  D  Oklahoma  City 


A  very  harmoniously  colored  and 
skillfully  prepared  drawing  has  been 
received  from  J.  M.  Gardner,  Moose 
Javir,  Sask.,  Canada.  Mr.  Gardner  is 
one  of  the  old  time  subscribers,  hav- 
ing followed  the  Educator  from  prac- 
tically its  first  issue. 

Mr.  Gardner  is  a  very  painstaking 
workman.  His  work  is  original  and 
unique. 


^Vrite  for  my  fr.e 
book  "How  to  Br* 
come       an       Experl 


T.   M.  TEVIS 

25_C  Chillicolhe.    Mo. 


J.  Gordon  Wootton,  Salemburg, 
North  Carolina  is  now  connected  with 
the  Edwards  Military  Institute.  Sal- 
emburg, North  Carolina.  He  is  a 
commercial  teacher  who  is  especially 
interested  in  handwriting  and  has 
always  given  handwriting  a  promi- 
nent place  in  his  courses. 


DIPLOMAS 


AMES  AND  ROLLINSON 

50  CHURCH  ST. -NEW YORK 

I-  ONE  OR  A  THOUSAND -lOOO 


Bob  James,  15342  Ferguson,  De- 
troit, Michigan  who  has  been  taking 
correspondence  work  in  Ornamental 
reports  that  he  was  called  upon  to 
register  people  for  civilian  defense 
all  because   of  his  good  handwriting. 


...^■J 


This  presents  an  excellent  border  study.  Study  how  this  white  vine  weaves 
and  twists  gracefully  around  forming  the  border.  Study  the  ovals  and  circles, 
the  equal  distribution   of  spaces,  leaves  and   ornaments. 

Use  a  good  grade  of  cardboard  and  a  hard  lead  pencil.  Keep  the  pencil  sharp 
by  rubbing  it  on  a  fine  sandpaper.  Use  a  good  lead  pencil  eraser  which  can 
be  sharpened  down  to  a  point  to  enable  you  to  get  into  small  places.  We 
would  suggest  that  you  make  a  copy  of  this  design  twice  the  size.  Put  your 
cardboard  on  a  drawing  table  and  use  a  T  square  to  get  the  sides  balanced. 
This  particular  border  can  be  made  by  carefully  drawing  one  side  and  tracing 
it  on  the  other  side.     This  was  made  by  the  Harris  Engrossing  Studio. 
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A  LESSON  IN  LOOPS 

Loops  are  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  small  letters,  yet  after  you  get  the  form  in  mind  and  acquire  skill,  you  will 
find  the  lettei-s  comparatively  easy.  Of  course,  they  always  require  a  certain  amount  of  care  and  patience. 
iVIake  the  hair  lines  all  upward.  The  1  is  made  in  three  sections.  The  initial  stroke  is  made  up  to  the  head  line 
where  the  pen  is  raised;  the  loop  is  then  made  upward  and  the  pen  is  raised  at  the  base  line.  The  same  pro- 
cedure is  followed  in  all  of  the  loops  in  this  group.  Study  the  slant  of  the  top  loop  and  the  size.  Loops  should 
be  three  spaces  high;  that  is,  three  times  as  tall  as  the  small  i. 
Cive  special  attention  to  the  finish  of  the  v.     Do  not  make  the  v  too  wide. 

The  h  and  k  are  very  similar.     Notice  the  size  of  the  second  part   of  the  k  and  h.     Study  the  little  dot  at  the  top 
of  the  k. 

Spacing   in  the  letters  is   very   impoitant.      It  should   appear  the  same  as  in  lettei's.  Do  not  crowd  the  h  and  k. 
Regularity  of  slant,  height,  spacing  and  thickness  of  line  is  very  important.     To  acquire  the  ability  to  make  these 
strokes    of    uniform    thickness    you    must   practice    them    often. 

Writing  script  is  much  like  playing  baseball.     After  you   learn   to   thiow  a  curve,  it  takes   practice   to  be  able  to 
make  the  cuive  break  when  you  want  it  and  it  requii'es   practice    to    keep    in    ti'im.      Have    you    noticed    how    the 
pitchers  warm  up  before  going  into  a  game?     When  you  have  an  extra   fine   piece  of  work   to  do,   try  limbering  up 
your  arm   on  the   script   or  lettering  like  the  ball  player. 
Let  us  see  your  best  efforts  on  these  copies. 


A  card  prepared  by  T.  M.  Tevis,  Box  25,  Chillicothe,  Mo.     Mr.  Tevis 
has  quite  a  number  of  diflferent  designs  for  both  cards  and  envelopes. 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

Script    Specialists    fur    Engraving    Purposes 
P.   O.  Drawer  982  Rochester.   N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model 
illustrations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  busi- 
ness forms ;  works  on  correspondence, 
arithmetic,  and  for  readers,  spellers,  etc. 
By   appointment  only. 
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FINE  INKS  FOR  PENMEN 


bottle 


eub's  India  Ink  for  your  lettering. 
r  and  more  waterproof.  Desk 
30c   postpaid. 


Meub's    Professional    Black    Ink 

The  Supreme   Ink  for  fine  writing. 

Script,  and  Cardwriting.  Desk  Bottle.  60c 

A.    P.   MEUB,    1944   LOMA   VISTA   ST. 

Pasadena,  Calif. 
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E.  C.  T.  A.  NEWS 


The  E.C.T.A.  is  proceeding  with  its 
plans  for  the  convention  of  April  2, 
.■?,  and  4,  in  Baltimore.  In  reply  to 
many  inquiries  about  the  effect  of 
this  National  Emergency  on  the  con- 
vention, E.C.T.A.  president,  Miss 
Sadie  L.  Ziegler,  secretary  of  Rider 
College,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  quotes  the 
following  advice,  given  by  President 
Harold  W.  Dodds  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity to  his  student  body,  as  also 
applicable  to  teachers: 

"Remember,  the  government  has 
declared  that  the  continuous  flow  of 
trained  men  is  essential  in  an  emer- 
gency of  unknown  duration.  It  is 
their  (the  students')  duty,  conse- 
quently to  continue  the  diligent  pur- 
suit of  their  college  work.  This  is  the 
most  effective  service  that  they  can 
render  to  their  country  until  such 
time  as  the  nation  lays  before  them 
some  other  path  of  duty." 

Advance  programs  are  being  mail- 
ed to  members  in  January.  The  con- 
vention will  begin  with  addresses  by 
Mayor  Howard  Jackson  of  Baltimore, 
followed  by  Dr.  David  L.  Weglein, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  Dr.  Albert  S.  Cook,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Schools.  A  prominent 
business  man  will  represent  business. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Mather  Lewis,  President  of 
Lafayette  College,  will  speak  on  "Na- 
tional Defense  and  Business  Educa- 
tion." Dr.  Roy  0.  Billett  will  present 
the  convention  theme  in  his  address 
on  the  "Value  and  Use  of  Unit  Plan- 
ning in  Business  Education,''  after 
which  there  will  be  a  question  and 
discussion  period.  The  banquet  will 
begin  promptly  at  seven  o'clock.  It 
offers  an  attractive  program  of  song, 
wit,  and  wisdom.  Honor  guests  will 
be  Mayor  Howard  W.  Jackson,  Gov- 
ernor  Herbert   R.   O'Conor,   and    Mrs. 


Myrtle  Hooper  Dahl,  president  of  the 
National   Education  Association. 

The  Friday  sectional  meetings 
offer  valuable  and  helpful  programs. 
Mimeographed  material  of  lesson 
plans  will  be  distributed  at  each  sec- 
tional meeting,  and  ample  time  al- 
lowed foi-  discussion  of  teachers' 
problems.  The  time  from  four-thirty 
to  ten  o'clock  on  Friday  will  be  left 
free  for  organization  and  personal 
parties.  At  ten  o'clock,  a  patriotic 
entertainment  will  be  given  by  the 
Associated  Exhibitors'  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Charles  G.  Reigner,  who 
has  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Senio 
Solomonoff,  noted  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Europe  foi'  his  elaborate 
pageants. 

Saturday's  speakers  will  be  an- 
nounced later.  The  local  committee 
is  planning  special  trips  for  Satur- 
day afternoon  and  Sunday  to  Wash- 
ington, to  Arlington,  and  to  Ann- 
apolis. Mrs.  Clyde  B.  Edgeworth  is 
heading  a  committee  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  convention  wives. 


CARVED    GREETING     CARDS 

$1.00  per  doz. 

SAMPLE    CARVED    CARD 

10c 

SPECIAL  CARD  CARVING  TOOL 

25c 

J.  D.  Carter.  Deerfield,  111. 


Booklet  or  Sheet  Form- 
Attractive    Covers— Leath 
Diploma     Filling     a     Spe 
Samples    and   Quotations. 
Best    Quality  —  I. 

Artistic  Desiens— 
er    and    Imitation. 
ialty.        Send     for 

iwest   Cost 

HOWARD 

ROCKLAND 

& 

BROWN 

MAINE 

HUFF 


TEACHERS  AGENCY 
MISSOULA,  Mont. 
Member     N.A.T.A. 

booklet    free    to    members 


ALASKA  AND  THE  WEST 


Hiccins 

ETERNAL   BLACK 

is    proof    against    age,    sun- 
shine,   fire     and     flood  — 
PERFECT  for  penmanship 


'^-^ 


lliggins  Elcriial  Black  Writing  Ink  is  a  purr 
carbon  ink.  Il  will  last  as  long  as  ihe  paper 
1111  which  you  write  with  il.  lis  clarity  an<i 
ji'l-l)Iack  wriling  make  it  ideal  fur  instruc- 
lioiis  and  use  in  peninanshi[i.  No  line  toi* 
line,  no  stroke  loo  broad  for  its  free  flow 
and  opacity.  It  helps  develop  dignity  and 
rharacter  in  writing. 

In  2-oz.   cubes,   half  pints,   pints,   (|uarts 
and  ''allons.  Ask  your  dealer,  today. 


HIGGinS  IH 


HIGGINS  INK  CO.,  INC. 


271  NINTH  STREET.  BROOKLYN,  N.  1. 


COMMERCIAL   TEACHERS    IN    DEMAND 
Our  Field  Middle  West  and  West 


ROCKY  MT.  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


Largest,   Most   Successful   Agency   in   the   West 


Special  Service — This  Will  Be  a   Big  Placement  Year — Write  for   Information. 


3)titiaut(t^ 


BOOK  DIPLOMAS 

Furnished  in  silk  lined  Leather  or 
Near  Leather  Covers.  Gold  Stamped. 
Large  or  small   quantities. 

Send  for  samples  and  prices. 

MARTIN   DIPLOMA  CO. 

87    Summer    Street         Boston,    Mass. 
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G.H.Locl^ood 

Kalamazoo.  Michigan 


1  WILL  TO  DO— I  WILL  NOT  DO 

1   will  to  do  the  thing  that's  right, 
I  will  not  do  the  thing  that's  wrong, 
I   will  to  make  a  goodly  fight, 
1   will  not  sing  a  sorrowful  song. 

I  will  to  sing  a  song  of  praise, 

1  will  not  do  a  thing  that's  mean, 

1  will  to  live  clean  all  my  days, 

1  will  not  on  some  other  lean. 

1  will  to  stand  up  firm  and  straight, 

1  will  not  falter,  faint  or  fall, 

I  will  to   banish  from  me  hate, 

1  will  not  let  it  stay  at  all. 

I   will  to  build  my  castles  strong, 
1   will  not  build  it  on  the  sand, 
1  will  to  shun  the  thing  that's  wrong. 
Oh    God,    reach   down,    take  hold    my 
hand. 


THE  FELLER  WITH  A  WISHBONE 

WHERE  HIS  B.4CKB0NE  OUGHT 

TO  BE 

There  are  a  great  many  people  who 

live  in  this  world. 
They  say  it  takes  all  kinds,  to  make  it 

go  round, 
With  black   hair   and    red   hair,    with 

straight   hair   and  curled, 


With  bodies  all  sickly  and  bodies  all 

sound, 
With  red  skins  and  brown  skins  and 

white  skins  and  black. 
With  bare    skins    and    covered,    with 

tight  skins  and  slack. 
But  there  is  one   kind    that   it  seems 

has  no  place. 
No   part  to   perfoim    in   this  wonder- 
ful race. 
It's  a  kind  that  is  common,  I'm  sure 

you  will  see. 
The   kind    with    a    wish    where    their 

backbone  should  be. 

You'll    find    them    most    everywhere, 

always  in  sight, 
You   cannot  escape   them   though   try 

as  you  may. 
You'll  see  them  in  daytime,  you'll 

see  them  at  night, 
You'll  see  them  while   working   and 

they'll  be  at  play, 
They   are   very   good   fellows,    as   far 

as   they   go, 
But  their  journey  is   short  and  their 

pace  it  is  slow. 
But  to  hear  them  tell  it,  you'd  think 

that  they  are. 


Just  filled   with   ambition   to   reach 

some  blight  star. 
But  when  it  comes  time  to  start,  then 

you  will  see, 
They    have    a    wishbone    where    their 

backbone  should  be. 


I  WILL!     I  WILL! 

I  will  do  right,  I  will,  I  will, 
I'll  make  the  fight,  I  will,  I  will, 
I'll  conquer  yet,   I'll  not  forget 
To  say  firm  no, — I  will,  I  will. 

I  will  be  good,  I  will,  I  will. 
Towards  masterhood,  I  will,  I  will, 
1  will  be  bold,  and  take  firm  hold 
Of  my  own  self,  I  will,  I  will. 

I   will  be  clean,  I  will,  I  will. 
And  this  I  mean,  I  will,  I  will, 
I'll  not  just  try — but  DO  or  die, 
I'll  now  live  high,  I  will,  I  will. 

I'll  learn  this  rhyme,  I  will,  I  will, 
I'll  say  each  time,  I  will,  I  will, 
I'll  conquer  self,  lay  on  the  shelf 
The  thing  that's  ill,  I  will,  I  will. 

I  know  I  can,  by  will,  MY  will. 
Be  a  Freeman — I  will,  I  will, 
I'll  will  to  do  the  thing  that's  true 
And  DO  IT  TOO,  I  will,  I  will. 


This  envelope  was  written  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Maher,  Marion  Business  College,  Marion,  Ind.,  who  says,  "You  are  abso- 
lutely right  relative  to  the  value  of  good  writing  in  business.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  to  improve  texts, 
equipment,  and  methods  of  teaching,  the  ability  to  write,  figure,  and  spell  well  is  the  foundation  of  business  training." 
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This  beautiful  cut  was  contributed  by  G.  H.  Lockwood,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


Engrossing  Supplies 


ZANERIAN  MANUAL  OF  ALPHABETS 
AND  ENGROSSING 


1 


The 

T^^ERiAN  Manual 


MhmM 


J\n  3n5trurtor  in 
i\ounlJhantl,l^'^ 
tmnq.Cnurossinq, 

Brush  Art.  Ctr7 


Price,  postpaid.  $2.50. 
LAIN    TISEFUL    LETTERINC;.    48    pages 


The  greatest  collection 
of  practical  en^ossins 
ever  published.  Revised 
edition,  about  one-half 
I  if  the  book  being  new 
material  —  the  finest 
work  of  the  kind  ever 
prepared  by  the  profes- 

A  book  SY2  X  11  Mi. 
136  pages,  containing 
complete  courses  of  in- 
structions in  Round- 
hand.  Broadpen.  Pen- 
ciled and  Freehand  Let- 
tering. Wash  Drawing 
and  Pen  Drawing.  In- 
structs how  to  make 
Diplomas.  Certificates, 
Title  Pages.  Engross 
Resolutions,  and  pre- 
sents numerous  full- 
page  examples  of  pen 
and  brush  work  from 
the  leading  engrossing 
masters  of  the  country. 

The  one  indispensable 
book  for  all  engrossing 
artists  and  all  who  wish 
to  learn  practical  and 
profitable  engrossing  or 
lettering.  It  contains  a 
wealth  of  materials  and 
ideas. 


^liJiiiii'"""'"" y 
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ililt:    pointed    pen.    3 

LETTERING   PENS 

TlK->.e  Hie  the  pens  that  are 
used  by  engrossers  fur  execu- 
ting the  various  styles  of  let- 
tering. Engrosser's  Text.  Old 
English,  etc..  etc.  Fni-  mak- 
ing or  filling  names  in  diplo- 
mas, engrossing  resolutions, 
for  ledger  headings,  or  in 
fact  for  executing  any  kind 
of  practical,  rapid  lettering, 
these  pens  are  the  best  made. 
There  are  a  few  other  num- 
bers of  these  x>ens  than  are 
mentioned  here,  but  these 
twelve  are  all  any  engross- 
ing artist  ever  has  occasion 
to  use.  Double  Lettering 
Holder     20c 

1    complete  set  of  these   twelve    Pens,   Nos.  1,   I'/o,   2,  2%.   3.   3%,   4, 
.'■..  and  6  single  pointed,   and  Nos.   10,  20  and  30  double  pointed, 

postpaid     $  .35 

1    dozen  of  any  numbeiti   ^assorted  as  desired)   single    pointed    25 

I   dozen  of  any  numbei-s   (assorted  as  desired)   double    pointed     60 

Less  than  a  dozen  single  pointed  pens.   2   for  5c.  and   less   than   a 
dozen  double  pointed.  5c   each. 

'it   gross  of  any  one  number    single     pointed  pens,  postpaid 50 

1     gross  of  any  one  number     single     pointed  pens,  postpaid 1.75 

ij    gross  of  any  one  number    double    pointed  pens,  postpaid 1.50 

•INKHOLDER" 

for  broad  pointed  Lettering  Pens.  But 
little  ink  dipping  is  necessary  when 
this  ink-holder  is  used.  Saves  time  and 
patience  when  one  has  considerable 
work    to    do. 

Each.   10  cents. 


INKS 

Zanerian  India,  Postpaid  40c 

Zanerian   Gold,   Postpaid   25e 


PAPERS 

Zanerian  5  lb.,  Express   Coll $L50 

Zanerian  No.  9,  Express  Coll 83 

Artificial  Parchment  (16x21)  6  sheets  post- 
paid      1.50 

(Jenuine   Sheepskin  (16x21)    1   sheet 

postpaid    2.50 

White  Cardboard  (22y2x28V2)  6  sheets 

postpaid    .90 

TEXT  LETTERING  AND   ENGROSSING 
COURSE  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing-  Course  will 
train  you  to  handle  a  broad  pen  successfully, 
to  letter  diplomas,  and  do  broad  pen  lettering 
for  all  occasions.  It  covers  in  twelve  lessons 
alphabets  like  the  American,  Unretouched  and 
Retouched  Old  English,  Engrosser's  Text,  Shad- 
ing, etc.  Teachers  can  profitably  take  this 
course,  as  well  as  those  who  are  going  into  the 
engrossing-  business.  Lettering  as  a  business  or 
as  a  sideline  is  very  profitable.  You  can  become 
quite  skillful  by  faithfully  following  this  course. 

Price  of  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course     (including    manual) $12.00 

.Supplies  for  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing- 
Course   '..     2.85 

ADVANCED  ENGROSSING  COURSE 
BY    CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  advanced  Engrossing-  Course  supplements 
oui-  Roundhand  and  Text  Lettering  and  Engros- 
sing courses.  It  covers  standard  alphabets,  as 
the  Egyptian,  Roman,  Medial,  Old  English,  etc. 
It  covers  the  work  from  fundamentals  of  letter- 
ing to  the  making-  of  elaborate  resolutions,  etc.  It 
will  train  you  to  make  initial  letters,  borders, 
scrolls,  alphabets,  resolutions,  memorials,  testi- 
monials, diplomas  and  most  of  the  things  done 
by  engrossers.  This  course  lays  a  good  founda- 
tion, and  if  after  completing  it  you  desire  to  go 
higher  you  can  attend  the  Zanerian  and  complete 
your  training  in  a  short  time.  The  Text  Letter- 
ing and  Engrossing  course  should  be  taken  before 
the  Advanced  Engrossing  course. 

Price  of  Advanced  Engrossing  Course 

(including   text)    $12.00 

Supplies  for  .Advanced  Engrossing  Course..     2.25 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


612  North  Park  St. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


FEBRUARY,  1942 


No.  6 


PubliBhed   monthly    except   July    and   August   at    612    N.    Park    St.,   Columbus,  O.,  by  the  Zaner-Bloser  Company.     Entered  as  second- 
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by 
John  ©.  Kirk 

and 

Frank  N.  Freeman 


The  Zaner-Bloser  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


A  simplified  practical  course  which  quickly  brings  about 
marked    improvement    in    any    individuates    handwriting 


Functional  Handwriting  begins  by 
giving  detailed  instructions  as  to  how 
to  diagnose  your  handwriting  and 
then  how  to  practice  in  such  a  way 
as  to  overcome  the  defects  and  im- 
prove the  legibility  of  the  writing. 
It  actually  makes  you  want  to  write 
better.  Facsimiles  of  many  business 
forms,  formal  invitations  and  book 
reports  are  only  a  few  of  the  inter 
esting  contents  shown  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  book. 

Functional  Handwriting  is  espe- 
cially adapted  for  regular  classroom 
penmanship  and  for  advanced  pupils. 


ORDER  A  COPY 

TODAY 

Zaner-BIoser   Company 
Columbus,  Ohio 

(Quantity) 

Functional   Handwriting   Books. 

Enclosed    is  $ 

in    full    payment 

Title    or    Position                                                                    -                    - 

Size    6Y2    X    8 — 132    pages.       Price    40c    each, 
dozen,  less   25%    F.    O.   B.    Columbus,   Ohio. 

net    postpaid.      ^4.00    per 
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HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


44"T0  45™STS.AT8""AVE. 
OUR  CHOICEST  ROOMS  From 

1400  ROOMS  each  with 
Both,  Servidor,  and  Radio. 
•  Four  fine  restaurants 
awarded  Grand  Prix  1940 
^^^Culinary  Art  Exhibition 


FOR  VISITORS  WHO  WANT  A 
DOWNTOWN  LOCATION  IN 


Inexpensive  Comfort  Plu$ 

RESIDENTIAL 
QUIET 


120  WEST  MONTCALM -Just  oH  the  beaten  path  of  Woodward  Ave. 


Three  choice  locations  -  )he  Rex  for 
downtown-the  Yorba  for  outomobile 
tourist  visitors -the  Roosevelt,  opposite 
Michigan  Central  station.  Fine  facilities. 
Reol  hospitality.    All  three  from  $1.50. 

THESE^HOTELS 

UNDER  THE  SAME  MANAGEMENT 

Offer  Everything  a  Traveller 
could  desire-ot  moderate  cost 

HOTEL  ROOSEVELT 

2250  FOURTEENTH  ST. 

HOTEL  YORBA 

4020  W.  LAFAYETTE  ST 

10  minutes  from  downtown 


WHERE  SOUTHERN  HOSPITALITY 
AND   REAL  COMFORT  COMBINE 

HOTEL 

SEELBACH 

A  ihrill  awaits  you  at  Hotel  Seelbach-"My 
Old  Kentucky  Home  in  Louisville"-  the 
thrill  of  fine  food,  solid  comfort,  and  down 
to -earth  congeniality.  Make  it  a  point  to 
stop  at  the  Seelbach  for  the  best,  at  low  cost 


500  ROOMS  WITH  BATH 
FROM, 


WALNUT  AT 
FOURTH  ST. 


LOUI8VILLE,  KY. 


THE 


AMERICAN 
HOTEL 


Upholding  the  tradition  of  its 
great  name  the  American  offers 
genuine  hospitality,  modern  rooms, 
'deal  location  and  good  food  at 
rotes  that  will  delight  your  budget. 


dQQM   WITH   BATH 


list 


GARAGE  &  AMPLE    PARKING 

HARRY   H.   O'NEILL,     Manager 


SEVENTH      STREET      AND 
MARKET    BOULEVARD 


SILDUIS 

MISSOURI 
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HIGGinS 

ETERNAL  BLACK 

is    proof    against    age,   sun- 
shine,   fire     and     flood  — 
PERFECT  for  penmanship 


Higgins  Eternal  Black  ^riling  Ink  is  a  pure 
carbon  ink.  It  will  last  as  long  as  the  paper 
on  which  you  write  with  it.  Its  clarity  ami 
jet-black  writing  make  it  ideal  for  instruc- 
tions and  use  in  penmanship.  No  line  too 
fine,  no  stroke  too  broad  for  its  free  flow 
a:id  opacity.  It  helps  develop  dignity  and 
character  in  writing. 

In   2-oz.   cubes,  half  pints,   pints,  quarts 
an<l  gallons.  Ask  your  dealer,  today. 


HiGGins  m 


HIGGINS  IKK  CO.,  INC. 


271  NINTH  STDEET.  BROOKIYN,  N.  T. 


^(Trrrifiralrit 


Booklet  or  Sheet  Form— Artistic  Desisrns— 
Attractive  Covers — Leather  and  Imitation. 
Diploma  Filling  a  Specialty.  Send  for 
Samples  and  Quotations. 

Best   Quality  —  Lowest   Cost 

HOWARD   &    BROWN 

ROCKLAND  MAINE 


Established  in  1888 

Residence  Instruction  throughout 
the  year  is  given  in: 

Business  Penmanship 

Ornamental  Penmanship 

Roundhand  or  Copper  Plate  Script 

Broad  Pen,  Plain  and  Fancy  Lettering 

Illuminating 

Engrossing,  Flourishing 

Initial  Letters  and  Designing 

Blackboard  Writing 

Methods  of  Teaching 

Supervision  of  Handwriting 

Manuscript  for  Primary  Grades 

Correspondence  Course  in: 

Business  Handwriting 
Ornamental  Penmanship 
Roundhand 
Text  Lettering 
Advanced  Engrossing 

Summer  School 

Beginning  July  5  and  continuing  for  six  weeks  special 
work  is  given  in  the  above  subjects. 

Catalog  and  further  information  sent  upon  request. 

Zanerion  College  of  Penmanship 


612  K.  Park  St. 


Columbus,  Ohio 


SHORT  CUT  TO  PLAIN  WRITING 


The  book  is  tvpical  «f  the  title,  a  real 
"Short  Cut  to  Plain   Writing." 

It  is  constructive  rather  than  revolutionary, 
and  reformative  rather  than  reactionary.  It 
is  based  upon  the  idea  that  it  is  better  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  writing  rather 
thpn  change  the  style :  that  most  writing  is 
ixjor  on  the  part  of  a  few  letters  only  and 
that  it  is  better  to  improve  the  few  poor 
ones  rather  than  to  change  the  good  ones. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  book  for  busy  adults  rather 
than  for  children  ;  neither  is  it  intended  for 
people  who  are  "sot"  in  their  theories,  but 
rather  for  the  growing,  going,  and  ambitious, 
progressive   people. 

It's  different ;  it's  unconventional  :   it's  stim- 


ulating ;   it's    helpful ;    it*s    concrete   in   its    suggestions 


Price,  Postpaid,  25c.     Per  dozen,  $2.40. 


ZANER-BLOSER  CO. 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


DUCATOR 


)e:vot7Ed  to  fenmansiiih  engrossing  and 

BUSINESS    EDUCATION^ ZANER-BLOSER  CO. 
America's  Only  Handwriting  Magazine 


Volume  47 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  FEBRUARY,  1942 
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THE  NATIONAL  HAND- 
WRITING COUNCIL 

SAX    FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA,    WEDNESDAY.    FEBRUARY    25,    1942, 
9:30  A.  M.,  ROOM  202.  VETERAN'S  BUILDING 


The  National  Handwriting:  Council 
organized  five  years  ago,  having  as 
its  members  educators  interested  in 
the  field  of  handwriting  and  meeting 
with  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators,  is  open  to  all 
interested  in  the  field  of  education. 

Since  handwriting  is  closely  identi- 
fied with  "English"  and  the  "Lan- 
guage Arts"  there  has  been  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  many  attending  A.  A. 
A.  that  it  might  be  advantageous  to 
devote  a  meeting  to  handwriting  dur- 
ing the  time  when  the  American 
Administrators  hold  their  meeting. 
Many  attending  the  February  meet- 
ing are  interested  in  handwriting  and 
feel  that  by  having  a  meeting  in  Feb- 
ruary, we  can  reach  more  superin- 
tendents who  are  really  interested, 
by  giving  them  the  opportunity  to 
"listen  in"  and  take  note  of  what  is 
happening  in  the  field  of  handwrit- 
ing at  a  time  when  it  seems  conveni- 
ent for  them  to  attend  such  a  meet- 
ing. It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Handwrit- 
ing Council  to  build  up  a  deeper 
appreciation  and  a  keener  interest  in 
handwriting. 

The  Council  has  been  very  fortu- 
nate in  being  able  to  secure  speakers 
of  national  prominence  whose  contri- 
butions  have   been   most   helpful,   en- 


couraging and  enlightening.  The 
speakers  for  the  February  meeting  in 
San  Francisco,  will  have  very  definite, 
specific  contributions  which  you,  as 
an  educator,  should  not  miss. 

There  will  be  an  exhibit  of  chil- 
dren's work  to  supplement  the  talks 
given  by  Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman  and 
Dr.  William  J.  Hamilton.  This  exhibit 
is  being  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Bertha  Roberts,  Deputy  Su- 
perintendent of  Elementary  Schools, 
San  Francisco,  California.  You  will 
not  want  to  miss  seeing  this  exhibit. 

NATIONAL  HANDWRITING 
COUNCIL 

Alma  E.  Dorst,  President 
Oak  Park,  Illinois 


BUY 

UNITED  STATES 

DEFENSE  SAVINGS  BONDS 

AND 

STAMPS 


E.  C.  T.  A. 

APRIL  2,  3,  4 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

The  opening  session  of  the  E.  C.  T. 
A.  Convention  of  1942  will  open  at 
10:00  Thursday  morning,  April  2,  at 
the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  according  to  the  Associa- 
tion's president,  Miss  Sadie  L.  Ziegler, 
secretary  of  Rider  College,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

Besides  the  speakers  and  events 
previously  announced  for  the  three- 
day  event,  April  2,  3,  and  4,  will  be 
a  discussion  by  Mr.  Edward  Schroe- 
del,  manager  of  the  Institutional  De- 
partment of  the  International  Busi- 
ness Machines  Corporation.  He  will 
speak  on  "What  Business  expects 
from  Commercial  Education  in  War- 
time". 

"America's  part  in  the  War  and  Hit- 
ler's Methods"  will  be  the  subject  of 
a  talk  at  the  Saturday  morning  ses- 
sion by  Mr.  Douglas  Miller,  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Coordina- 
tion of  Information.  Mr.  Miller  is 
the  author  of  "You  Can't  Do  Business 
with  Hitler".  He  spent  14  years  as 
United  States  Commercial  attache  in 
the  American  Embassy  in  Berlin. 

The  complete  Convention  program 
will  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 
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THE  EDUCATOR  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers 
and  students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
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Lessons  in  Handwriting 


By    E.    A.    LUPFER 
Zanerian  College,  Columbus,  O. 


The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  guide  young  men  and  women  in  developing  themselves  in  handwriting  so  that  in  taking 
their  places  in  business  and  social  life  their  handwriting  will  be  an  asset.  Skill  and  ability  are  admired  by  busi- 
ness men  and  is  amply  rewarded. 

Perhaps  you  may  not  have  occasion  to  do  much  writing  as  you  advance  in  business,  but  skillful  writing  is  often 
an  entering  wedge  to  responsible   positions. 

Gaining  respect  of  business  men  by  your  good,  careful  writing  will  put  you  in  line  for  consideration  for  impor- 
tant positions. 

We  present  sentences,  key  words,  letters  and  exercises  which  if  studied  and  practiced  should  aid  the  average 
person   in   developing   a   surprising   amount   of  skill   in   a   remarkably  short  time. 


Writing,  to  be  beautiful,  should  have  a  clear  cut  line.  To  secure  a  clear  cut  line  the  pen  must  swing  or  move 
freely.  That  is  one  reason  for  arm  movement  writing.  While  not  as  much  stress  is  put  on  movement  exercises  as 
formerly,  there  is  still  considerable  value  to  be  derived  from  exercising  the  muscles  by  practicing  on  some  gen- 
eral movement  exei'cises.  You  will  find  these  exercises  especially  good  when  the  muscles  are  not  under  control 
such  as  experienced  after  periods  when  no  practicing  has  been  done  or  after  recess  periods.  Use  an  exercise  like 
the   above  when   you   feel   the   need   of  it. 


Observe   carefully    the   movements   you   are   using   to    discover  whether  you  are  using  the  arm  movement  or  not. 


Check  your  position  often.  Keep  the  back  straight,  the  feet  on  the  floor  and  the  penholder  pointing  towards  the 
shoulder.  Keep  the  hand  from  turning  on  its  side  and  roll  the  arm  on  the  muscles  below  the  elbow.  Do  not  grip 
the  holder  near  the  point.    Keep  the  first  finger  nearly   straight. 


Carelessness  is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  good  writing, 
letters  accurately  and  coirectly. 


Too   much   speed   will   not  permit  the   pen  to  form 
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When   you  write  think  what  you  are  doins.     It   is  very    difficult  to  thinl-:  of  a  ball  game  while  you  are  practicing 
We   like   to   play   ball,   but   let's   keep   them   sei)arate. 


If  your  movement  is  free  and  good  it  will  be  uniform  if  you  will  pull  the  down  strokes  in  the  same  general  direc- 
tion. This  makes  for  beauty.  Draw  lines  through  your  main  down  strokes  to  see  if  your  letters  are  .slanting  in 
the  same  direction. 


Circular  forms  demand  circular  movements.  Straight  forms,  straight  movement.  Learn  to  change  successfully 
from  one  form   to  another.     Examine  the   number   of  changes  in  movements  in  writing  a  simple  word  like  vim. 

Slide  the  little  finger  freely  from  letter  to  letter.  Stop  to  examine  the  glaring-  errors.  Criticism  is  as  essential  as 
practice.  Begin  and  end  words  carefully  but  freely.  Move  on  and  on  more  freely  and  confidently.  Strive  to  get 
your  letters  graceful  as  well  as  free. 


Some  sentences  permit  a  more  easy  fluent  motion  than  other  sentences.  As  a  rule  we  like  to  select  sentences 
with  similar  shaped  letters.  Especially  at  the  beginning  of  a  course  it  is  well  to  select  some  of  the  simpler  or 
easier  words   in   the   sentence   to   practice   upon   in   order  to  get  the  correct  freedom. 

Write  each  word  without  raising  pen.     Use  mainly  arm  movement.     Keep  down  strokes  straight.     Little  finger  should  slip. 


Letters  should  touch  the  base  line.    After  writing  a  page,   put  a  check  mark  under  the  letters  that  do  not  touch  the 
base  line. 


/  ^::^L<d^ 


Study  the  exact  shape  of  the  letter.     Compare  your  work    with  the  copy  and  see  where  your  work  differs. 


^^ 


^  ^    ^^    J,    Jl^ 


Do  you  keep  all  of  your  letters  resting  on  the  base  line?      Writing   which   is   irregular  along  the  base  line   is   un- 
sightly and   undesirable. 
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A  good  exercise  to  develop  stiaight  backs  in  I,  J,  etc. 


See  thai  the  position  is  such  as  to  encourage  and  make  possible  arm  movement.     Watch  turns,  -angles,  loops,  spacing. 


Does  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb  work  ?     Excessive   movement    of    the    thumb    joint    is    called    "Gum    Chewing" 
movement. 


Keep  the  backs  of  the  down  strokes  straight.     Always    set  daylight  in  the  loops. 


-^^-z^^ 


Ar'e  you  pressing  harder  on  the  down  strokes  than  on    the   upward   strokes  ?      Develop  a   light  touch  for   if   you 
press  too  heavily  you  are  bound  to  get  labored,  awkward    letter  forms.     Let  the  hand  glide  along  freely. 


CPL^<^^-i;L^<d^ 


Watch  your  pen  holding.  The  first  finger  should  be  curved  slightly  and  the  holder  should  point  towards  the 
shoulder.  These  exercises  are  well  worth  considerable  time  and  patient  practice.  They  will  do  much  to  loosen  the 
muscles  and  give  a  free  bouyant  movement.  Not  only  do  they  insure  ease  in  action  but  control  as  well.  If  you 
would  succeed,  be  as  careful  with  the  endings  as  you  are  with  the  beginnings.  Most  letters  end  like  the  small 
letter  i. 
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U^n'te  each  word  mthout  raising  pen.     Make  a  specialty  today  of  spacing  between  tetters.     See  that  the  arm  moves  from  the  elbow. 


It  lequiies  repeating  letters,  words,  and  sentences  many   times  to  acquire  skill  and  fasten  the  correct  letter  forms. 


Has  anyone  complimented  you   on  your  writing?      If  so    it  is  a   sign   that  you  are  improving!     See  if  we  can't 
get  some  genuinely  deserved  compliments.     Get  out  a  nice   well-arranged  page  and  show  it  to  your  friends. 


t^^.^ 


Do  not  crowd  the  letter  W.     It  begins  the  same  as  the  M   and  N.     Use  a  push  pull  movement. 


^^-^?--^^^^-^ 


Does  your  holder  point  near  the  shoulder?  When  writing  with  the  right  hand  place  the  paper  so  that  it  points 
to  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  desk,  and  for  left-handed  writing  point  the  paper  toward  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  desk. 


Stop  on  the  hook  before  making  the  finishing  stroke.      Curve  the  beginning  stroke  and  get  the  loop  full. 


There  are  many  beautiful  words  in  this  copy  to  practice  upon.    Practice  the  words  separately,  then  try  to  write 
the  entire  copy. 
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THE  THREE  R's  OF  HANDWRITING 


By  RUTH  HANSEN 
Given    at    the    meeting    of    tiie    Handwriting    Dent., 
New  Jersey  Education  Association  in  Atlantic  Citv. 


"The  article  below  is  an  analysis  of  motion 
used  in  cursive  writing,  not  necessarily  a 
recommendation    for    same." 

In  every  school  of  any  size  can 
be  found  the  slow  child  who  seems 
able  but  who  cannot  maintain  the 
standard  at  which  the  teacher  and 
principal  feel  he  should  be  working." 
The  chances  are  great  that  this  slow- 
ness has  been  characteristic  since 
birth,  first  noticed  when  at  about  a 
year  of  age,  his  parents  expected  him 
to  start  to  walk.  Perhaps  he  walked 
when  he  was  two  years  old  and  talked 
when  he  was  two  and  a  half,  which 
would  place  his  early  movement  per- 
formance from  six  months  to  a  year 
behind  schedule." 

When  he  first  entered  school,  he 
was  usually  in  the  lower  group  in 
his  class,  or  at  best,  no  better  than 
average.  Perhaps  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  repeat  grades.  He  seemed 
vei-y  awkward,  learned  to  use  simple 
tools  such  as  scissors  later  than  other 
children  of  his  age.  He  stumbled 
more  often  than  a  boy  should,  or  fell 
frequently.  In  writing,  perhaps  he 
was  so  slow  as  he  grew  older  that  he 
was  seldom  able  to  produce  written 
assignments  on  time  and  in  learning 
to  read  he  was  retarded.  He  may 
have  had  a  peculiar  eye  defect  hav- 
ing but  one  eye  focussing  properly 
ur  having  both  eyes  move  involuntar- 
ily when  they  should  be  focussing. 
When  he  held  a  pencil  he  became  a 
tight  little  knot  bent  close  to  his  desk, 
rigid  from  head  to  foot.  In  all  prob- 
ability he  was  left-handed  and  some- 
times printed,  wrote,  or  read  upside 
down  or  backwards. 

There  are  various  causes  which  con- 
tribute to  certain  phases  of  lagging 
development  such  as  that  pictured 
above.  Among  these  are  feeble-mind- 
edness,  poor  nutrition,  poor  environ- 
mental conditions,  faulty  emotional 
responses.  This  discussion  is  concern- 
ed with  none  of  these  but  with  an- 
other condition  which  until  recently 
has  completely  escaped  diagnosis  in 
its  mild  forms,  and  which  is  now 
known  to  sometimes  be  the  cause  of 
this  type  of  retardation.*" 

This  abnormal  condition  is  a  form 
of  cerebral  palsy  in  which  the  mus- 
cles cannot  function  properly  or  at 
best  are  retarded  both  in  immediate 
functioning  and  in  development.  Cere- 
bral palsy  is  caused  by  a  brain  lesion 
due  to  hemorrhage,  faulty  develop- 
ment, encephalitis  or  other  infection, 
or  anoxemia."  "  This  lesion  may  oc- 
cur before,  during  or  after  birth. 
Such  accident  may  cause  mental  de- 
ficiency, motor  deficiency  or  both.  In 
the  present  instance  we  are  supposing 
the  child  to  have  a  very  mild  case 
of  cerebral  palsy  affecting  only  the 
nerve  and  muscle  movement  machin- 
ery. His  intelligence  quotient  is 
somewhere  within  normal  limits,  let 
us  say,  98,  but  because  of  his  retarda- 


tion in  motor  function,  it  has  been 
concluded  that  he  must  be  mentally 
retarded.  This  conclusion  has  prob- 
ably been  reached  even  after  testing 
with  certain  standard  tests,  "  °  results 
of  which  depend  very  largely  upon 
timed  movement  responses.  It  has 
been  found  that  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  cerebral  palsied  children 
are  of  normal  mentality,  "one  in  four 
being  mentally  defective  to  the  ex- 
tent of  having  border-line  or  feeble- 
minded intelligence:"" 

There  are  two  main  types  of  cere- 
bral palsy."'  One  called  spasticity 
causes  stiffness  in  muscles,  and  slow 
movement  responses.  In  the  other, 
known  as  athetosis,  involuntary  move- 
ment is  present.  A  third  less  often 
seen  is  called  ataxia  in  which  the 
problem  is  largely  one  of  balance. 
The  injured  part  of  the  brain  in  athe- 
tosis,   fails    to    inhibit    the    unneeded 


Ruth  Hansen 


motions  in  its  inability  to  function 
thereby  allowing  these  involuntary 
movement  impulses  to  pass  uncheck- 
ed over  the  motor  nerves  to  muscles 
anywhere  in  the  body.  Grotesque  in- 
terfering movements  occur,  hindering 
or  preventing  normal  motion.  Such  a 
child  sometimes  tries  to  control  these 
movements  with  voluntary  tension. 
Both  spastic  and  athetoid  children 
have  been  erroneously  called  "the 
spastic  child"  and  the  entire  group 
has  been  thought  of  as  spastics.'  ' 
All  the  manifestations  mentioned 
above  may  be  so  mild  as  to  com- 
pletely escape  identification.  All 
that  is  known  is  that  the  child  is 
retarded.  '"  "  Any  part  or  all  of  the 
musculature  may  be  effected  including 
speech,  facial  and  respiratory  mus- 
cles. This  may  explain  why  Johnnie 
grimaces,  why  Susie  is  so  restless  and 
hyperactive,  why  Betty  speaks  and 
moves  so  slowly.  Until  recently  it 
has  not  been  realized  that  it  explains 
also  why  certain  children  are  unable 
to  coordinate  well  in  any  activity 
from  running  to  writing.  If  a  child 
cannot  walk  or  run  with  normal  speed 
and  grace,  it  is  possible  that  he  will 
write  with  even  less  ease.  Walking 
and    I'unning,    big    muscle    activities 


are    normally    learned   many    months 
before  such  a  function  as  writing. 

The  muscles  which  are  needed  for 
writing  do  not  begin  in  the  fingers 
and  end  at  the  wrist.  Since  big, 
muscle  activity  develops  first,  we  will 
think  first  about  the  larger  motions 
used  in  writing. 

Muscles  controlling  the  shoulder 
joint  extend  over  the  joint  from  their 
attachment  on  the  shoulder  blade, 
collar  bone  and  in  some  instances  parts 
of  the  bony  framework  of  the  trunk 
and  pelvis.  These  groups  of  muscles 
form  considerable  of  the  musculature 
of  front,  back  and  sides  of  the  trunk. 
The  entire  musculature  of  the 
shoulder,  arm  and  hand  must  be  con- 
trolled in  the  act  of  writing  a  single 
character.  Some  of  the  muscles  con- 
tract while  others  are  relaxing,  the 
whole  movement  picture  changing  in 
some  degree  every  time  a  change  of 
direction    occurs    in    writing. 

Besides  the  muscles  directly  used 
in  writing  all  others  of  trunk  and 
neck  maintaining  the  upright  posi- 
tion of  trunk  and  head  must  be  con- 
trolled. Obviously  a  great  part  of 
the  movement  machinery  of  the  body 
is  used  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
apparently  simple  act  of  writing,  and 
another  extensive  ai'ea  of  muscles 
must  be  at  the  same  time  able  to 
stop  work  and  relax.  In  consider- 
ing this  fact  it  can  be  easily  seen 
why  it  is  so  often  difficult,  even  when 
a  pupil  coordinates  normally  in 
larger  muscular  functions,  to  achieve 
a  smooth  flowing  motion  in  writing. 
Even  if  the  writing  desired  is  of  any 
type  which  uses  chiefly  the  fingers, 
motions  must  occur  from  elbow  to 
finger-tips  in  forming  the  characters, 
and  in  the  shoulder  as  the  pen  moves 
across  the  paper  and  back. 

Relaxation'-  plays  a  most  important 
part  in  any  well-coordinated  muscular 
function.  The  ability  must  not  only 
exist  but  be  well  timed,  just  as  in  a 
riveting  machine  the  hammer  works 
only  after  another  part  of  the  ma- 
chine has  placed  the  rivet  and  waits 
while  the  hammer  finishes  its  job.  In 
other  words,  each  muscle  must  relax 
while  its  antagonist  contracts  and 
vice  versa.  It  is  only  by  such  intri- 
cate and  reciprocating  function  among 
muscles  that  smooth-flowing  writing 
may  be  produced.  In  addition,  differ- 
ential relaxation"  ■  or  the  actual  re- 
laxing of  all  muscles  in  the  body  is 
important  in  the  prevention  of  fa- 
tigue. This  is  an  important  reason 
why  correct  sitting  position  is  con- 
sidered so  essential  in  writing. 

In  any  muscular  movement  type  of 
writing  it  can  be  said  in  general 
that  in  the  upstrokes  of  t,  i,  k,  f,  n, 
etc.,  the  muscles  that  do  the  work  of 
propelling  the  hand  and  pen  are  those 
on  the  front  of  the  shoulder.  The  bi- 
ceps  and   triceps    on   front  and   back 
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of  upper  arm  maintain  the  angle  at 
the  elbow  relaxing  or  contracting 
slightly  as  the  angle  changes.  In  the 
down  strokes  the  situation  in  the 
shoulder  is  reversed  and  the  muscles 
on  the  back  of  the  arm  do  the  work, 
while  the  anterior  muscles  i-elax.  The 
back  of  the  hand  and  forearm  and 
front  of  fingers  and  thumb  maintain 
a  constant  light  tension  of  sufficient 
degree  to  hold  the  pen  and  keep  the 
writing  position  of  the  wrist  and 
hand,  while  the  antagonists  of  these 
muscles  relax  exactly  enough  to  allow 
the  position  to  be  steadily  held.  All 
of  these  muscles  also  change  enough 
in  degree  of  tension  whenever  the 
direction  of  the  writing  stroke 
changes  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  slight  variation  in  position. 
Tension  in  the  back  or  uppermost  sur- 
face of  the  forearm  can  be  externally 
felt  in  the  writing  position  while 
holding  a  pen  in  readiness,  by  touch- 
ing it  with  fingertips.  If  the  hand 
is  allowed  to  fall  relaxed  on  the  desk 
the  hardness  or  tension  disappears 
from    the  muscle. 


Pres. 
Emma  G.  Mvers 


It  is  with  astonishment  that  one  be- 
gins to  realize  the  amazing  numbei 
of  direction  changes  and  therefore  the 
alternating  contractions  and  relaxa- 
tions that  take  place  in  writing.  In 
the  word  "penmanship"  there  are 
nineteen  upstrokes,  which  means  there 
are  nineteen  contractions  in  the  mus- 
cle which  propels  the  ai-m  and  pen 
forward.  Alternating  with  these  are 
eighteen  downstrokes,  and  all  the  ob- 
lique and  horizontal  lines  and  curves 
of  upper  and  lower  portions  and  clos- 
ings of  letters.  Besides  the  nineteen 
forward  movements  (upstrokes)  there 
are  required  eighteen  contractions  of 
the  shoulder  muscle  moving  the  arm 
backward  (downstrokes),  as  well  as 
the  contractions  to  left  and  right, 
each  group  moving  the  arm  in  these 
directions  every  time  a  left  or  right 
movement  occurs.  All  the  time  writ- 
ing is  going  on  two  groups  of 
shoulder  muscles  are  also  keeping  the 
arm  and  hand  in  motion  from  side 
to  side  over  the  paper.  All  this  is 
done  rhythmically.  If  for  example, 
one    writes    the    word    '"penmanship" 


Vice-Pres. 
Maude  Meyers 


slowly,  in  e.xaggerated  size,  empha- 
sizing the  up  and  down  strokes,  the 
sensation  of  rhythmical  movement 
alternating  with  relaxation  in  two 
directions  becomes  plain.  It  can  thus 
be  seen  that  relaxation  is  an  essen- 
tial integral  part  of  the  rhythmical 
movement  that  constitutes  writing. 
In  writing  the  word  "no"  four  up- 
strokes are  made,  the  last  one  curv- 
ing to  the  right  to  close  the  'o'  be- 
fore the  final  horizontal  line  to  the 
right.  These  downstrokes  alternate 
with  the  upstrokes.  Two  over  and 
under  curves,  parts  of  the  up  and 
down  strokes  necessitate  the  use  of 
the  shoulder  muscle  which  moves  the 
arm  outward  to  the  side.  In  this 
two-letter  word  as  the  pen  moves  up 
and  down,  it  is  necessary  for  two  an- 
tagonistic group  of  muscles  to  make  a 
total  of  seven  contractions,  immedi- 
ately relaxing  after  each  so  that  the 
opposing  group  can,  at  the  identical 
moment  of  relaxation  begin  its  con- 
traction. Theoretically,  if  the  front 
shoulder  muscle  first  contracting  on 
the  upstroke,  failed  to  relax  at  the 
top  of  the  stroke  the  writing  would 
stop.  An  alternative  would  be  that 
the  hand  and  fingers  would  take  up 
the  work  and  perform  it.  In  this 
case  the  writing  would  no  longer  be 
the  relaxed  muscular  movement  type 
but  some  form  such  as  the  old-fash- 
ioned backhand  or  vertical.  This  is 
a  probable  explanation  of  the  per- 
sistent use  of  the  cramped  hand  in 
writing,  with  those  who  are  slow  in 
learning  any  of  the  relaxed  shoulder 
methods. 


In  helping  the  motor-retarded  child 
overcome  his  writing  difficulties,  the 
shoulder  should  be  trained  first,  then 
the  elbow,  forearm  and  hand.'"  These 
joints  should  be  trained  in  the  normal 
movements  and  in  relaxation  before 
writing  tools  are  placed  in  the  hand. 
Training  in  relaxation  should  precede 
and  accompany  training  in  move- 
ment. 

There  are  six  normal  movements 
performed  by  the  shoulder  joint;  for- 
ward, backward,  outward  from  the 
body  and  return  to  the  side,  and  rota- 
tion outward  and  inward.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  all  shoulder  muscles  are  used 
in  muscular  movement  writing  since 
the  characters  used  include  lines 
which  progress  forward,  backward 
and  to  right  and  left,  and  the  hand 
must  also  be  pivoted  from  left  to 
right  and  back  by  the  movements  of 
inward  and  outward  rotation,  on  the 
fleshy  underpart  of  the  forearm.  This 
is  probably  the  only  constantly  relax- 
ed portion  of  the  musculature  of  the 
entire  upper  limb  in  this  type  of  writ- 
ing. 


Treas. 
Edith  Hall 


Sec'y 
Helen  Y.  Shaffer 


After  shoulder,  elbow  and  hand 
have  been  trained  to  properly  pro- 
duce the  normal  movements  in  all  po- 
sitions, then  the  tools  of  writing 
should  be  placed  in  the  hand  and  the 
actual  forming  of  lines  and  curves, 
the  components  of  writing  should  be 
started.  First,  writing  strokes  and 
curves  should  be  large  and  on 
the  blackboard.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  start  with  a  piece  of  car- 
penter's or  other  large  chalk,  grad- 
ually i-educing  the  size  of  the  wi-it- 
ing  tool.  The  first  pencils  or  wax 
crayons  should  also  be  large.  Yarn 
may  be  wound  as  a  handle  on  a  pen- 
cil to  make  it  grasp  easier.  It  may 
not  be  necessary  to  go  through  all 
the  above  steps  in  very  mild  cases 
of  motor  retardation.  This  would 
have  to  be  judged  according  to  the 
individual  child. 

The  time  this  process  will  consume 
will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  im- 
pairment of  coordination,  the  amount 
of  tension  present,  and  the  ease  with 
which  smooth  relaxed  movement  can 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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QUOTABLE  QUOTES 


"Every  sale  is  a  different  situation 
— no  two  people  act  the  same  when 
brought  together."  —  Dart  Ellsworth, 
Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education 
and  Junior  Employment,  Pittsburgh 
Public  Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

"The  class  'Demonstrations  of  Sales 
Methods'  is  a  means  of  teaching  sales- 
manship by  presenting  model  sales. 
We  have  two  sales  presented  in  an 
evening;  first,  is  the  bad  sale  where 
we  exaggerate  the  points  to  be 
brought  out.  Then  we  have  a  discus- 
sion of  this  sale  after  which  we  pre- 
sent the  good  sale  and  have  another 
discussion.  The  students  in  the  class 
put  on  all  the  sales."  —  Doris  M. 
Stewart,  Personnel  Director  for  A. 
Polsky  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 

"There  is  a  big  difference  in  the 
acquiring  of  knowledge  and  using  it. 
We  are  weak  in  the  use  of  knowledge. 
Private  commercial  schools  have 
courses  which  last  two  or  three  years 
and  even  less  time,  and  they  do  a  job 
which  is  accepted  by  employers  while 
a  public  school's  students  are  failing. 
Passing  Consciousness — 60"c  or  70'r 
may  be  a  passing  grade  in  school  but 
it  is  a  dismal  failure  in  business." — 
Edward  J.  Warmbier,  President,  Ed- 
ward J.  Warmbier  Associates,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

"An  important  point  in  a  marking- 
system  is  that  in  an  entire  school, 
pupils  in  any  subject  should  be  lanked 
and  graded  together,  rather  than 
marked  in  each  class  in  a  separate 
unit;  for  example,  the  same  tests  are 
used  for  all  classes  in  Shorthand   I." 


From 

Tri-State    Commercial    Education 

Association,  Fall  Meeting, 

Pittsburgh,     Pennsylvania 


— Margaret  L.  Day,  Curriculum  Re- 
search Worker  in  Business  Education, 
Public    School,    Cleveland,   Ohio. 

"Statistics  are  necessary  but — don't 
draw  them  in  as  isolated  facts;  make 
them  easy  by  sugar  coating  them  a 
little.  I  suggest  the  use  of  Visual 
Aids  in  the  form  of  excursion  trips, 
motion  pictures,  special  exhibits,  and 
planned  projects.  The  classroom  should 
provide  the  incentive  for  learning — 
the  child  will  do  the  rest." — Dr.  Pearl 
Weston,  Fifth  Avenue  High  School, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

"The  multiplicity  of  products  today 
demands  information  by  the  buyer. 
The  advantage  of  a  special  course  in 
consumer  education  is  the  fact  that 
things  are  organized;  the  disadvan- 
tage is  the  fact  that  things  become 
too  bookish  and  are  not  experimen- 
tal."— Mr.  Edward  P.  Jerrow,  Head  of 
Social  Science  Department,  John  Hay 
High   School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"Farewell  to  Alibis,"  by  Dr.  Harold 
Benjamin,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Education,  University  of  Maryland. 

1.  What  can  the  schools  do  when 
the  students  come  from  the  homes 
they  come  from  ?  —  that  is  the  big 
basic  alibi. 

2.  The  culture  you  get  always  de- 


pends on  the  society  in  which  you  are. 

3.  The  real  culture  is  the  sum  of  all 
the  ways  of  doing  things.  Hitler 
taught  ideas  and  facts,  but  not  activi- 
ties or  ways   of  living. 

4.  The  greatest  alibi  is  that  we 
cannot  change  culture. 

5.  In  all  culture  human  beings  de- 
velop the  magical  approach.  Lan- 
guage is  always  connected  with  this 
magical  approach. 

6.  Hitler  says  we  are  not  to  try  to 
educate  for  industry.  In  the  schools 
of  Germany  is  given  a  fundamental 
education;  a  kind  of  thinking  piocess 
"for  its  own  sake,"  not  the  kind  to 
serve  democracy  or  industry.  This 
was  an  alibi — to  keep  away  from  dan- 
gerous activity.  The  German  schools 
did  not  try  to  develop  citizens,  they 
left  that  to  the  State. 

7.  Some  officers  say  that  the  mod- 
ern schools  have  spoiled  the  young 
people;  they  are  not  taught  to  do  as 
they  are  told. 

8.  The  best  teaching  is  done  in  the 
elementary  schools  for  there  is  activ- 
ity; the  secondary  schools  are  begin- 
ning to  reach  out  toward  the  use  of 
ideas  in  activities. 

9.  Work  with  the  student  rather 
than  with  the  idea  or  fact. 

10.  All  teachers  must  know  the 
ways  to  find  the  means  or  the  activi- 
ties in  which  to  place  students  for 
life — that   is   education. 

11.  The  young  people  of  Germany 
had  no  experience  in  promoting  activ- 
ities; they  were  taught  to  follow,  not 
to  lead. 


^MM^t:§M(B 
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When  renewing  his  subscription  to  the  Educator,  Mr.  W.  A.  Weaver,  Dallas,  Texas,  sent  along 
this  specimen  of  his  Old  English  Lettering  with  the  following-  comment:  "Capitals  were  exe- 
cuted in   exactly   10  minutes." 
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WILLE  SPENCER  CHAMBERLAIN 


Penman  and  Educator 


Sigrnatures  written  by  W.  S.  Cham- 
berlain of  the  Eaton  &  Burnett  Busi- 
ness  College,  Baltimore,   Maryland. 

For  a  Rood  many  years  we  have 
seen  work  from  the  pen  of  W.  S. 
Chamberlain,  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  Eaton  &  Burnett  Business  Col- 
lege, Inc.,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

We  decided  to  present  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain and  some  of  his  work  to  our 
readers.  We  had  some  of  his  recent 
work  engraved  as  well  as  his  photo- 
graph and  we  asked  Mr.  Burnett  to 
give  us  a  few  facts  regarding  his 
penmanship  and  teaching  experiences. 
From  his  letter  we  quote: 
"My  penmanship  career  began  in 
1884  with  G.  W.  Michael  at  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  and  later  with  Uriah  McKee  at 
the  same  place.  (Michael  and  McKee 
were  recognized  leaders  in  the  pen- 
manship work.) 

"After  completing  my  course  with 
G.  W.  Michael,  I  bought  a  third  in- 
terest in  his  school  and  did  most  of 
the  teaching.  During  this  period  was 
when  E.  W.  Bloser  decided  to  give  up 
his  telegraphic  aspirations  with  the 
Sherman  School  of  Telegraphy  at 
Oberlin  and  be  a  penman.  I  initiated 
and  started  him  on  his  famous  pen- 
manship career. 


AV.  S.  Chamberlain 


"Mr.  Bloser's  fine  work  attracted 
the  attention  of  Piatt  R.  Spencer,  a 
relative  of  mine  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
He  did  Mr.  Spencer's  letter  writing, 
and  in  addition  found  time  to  attend 
Case  School  there. 

"After  leaving  Oberlin,  I  went  to 
Abilene,  Kansas,  and  with  my  brother- 


in-law,  Dr.  W.  C.  Walker  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  organized  the  Abilene  Business 
College,  which  is  still  in  operation. 

"I  sold  my  interest  and  returned  to 
Obeilin  for  a  few  months. 

"In  January  1887,  I  went  to  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  where  I  taught  for  over 
three  years. 

"In  1890  I  came  to  Baltimore  with 
my  wife  and  two  children — later,  a 
daughter  was  added  to  our  family. 

"I  have  been  with  the  Eaton  & 
Burnett  Business  College  for  more 
than  fifty  very  pleasant  and  active 
years,  teaching  Bookkeeping,  Account- 
ancy, Business  English,  Penmanship, 
etc. 

"I  have  been  one  of  the  firm  for 
the  past  forty-five  years,  and  have 
taught  over  25,000  pupils,  some  of 
whom  have  since  become  Governors, 
Mayors,  Senators,  Representatives, 
Judges,  Lawyers,  Physicians,  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  Heads,  Transpor- 
tation men,  and  owners  of  some  of 
our  principal  Department  Stores. 

"I  have  been  doing  engrossing  and 
all  work  requiring  fine  penmanship 
for  over  fifty  years. 

"At  my  present  age  I  have  very 
few  idle  moments  when  I  can  say  to 
my  old  reliable  pen — 'Be  Still!'  " 


Supplementary  copies  for  practice,  by  F.  B.  Courtney,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Penmanship  Suggested  for  Improving 
Shorthand 


An  interesting  discussion  took  place 
in  a  restaurant  where  thiee  teachers 
were  having  lunch.  It  seems  that  a 
certain  student  in  the  secretarial 
course  in  one  of  our  prominent  col- 
leges was  not  expected  to  pass  his 
shorthand  examination  by  his  short- 
hand teacher.  The  student  though 
bright  mentally  was  not  able  to  tran- 
scribe his  notes  quickly  and  accu- 
rately. His  shorthand  characteis 
were  so  ill  shaped  that  he  could  not 
read  them  himself.  One  of  the  teach- 
ers at  the  lunch  table  who  teaches 
English  and  does  some  secretarial 
work  in  the  college  office  suggested 
to  the  shorthand  teacher  that  she 
recommend  that  the  pupil  be  assigned 
to  the  penmanship  class  for  a  short 
time,  expressing  the  opinion  that  the 
training  in  penmanship  would  be  of 
material  assistance  in  developing 
such  skill  and  knowledge  of  analyz- 
ing letter  forms  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  student  to  write  shoithand 
better. 


The  student  was  sent  to  the  pen- 
manship class  for  the  penmanship 
teacher  to  assist  the  pupil.  This 
penmanship  teacher  believed  in  the 
theory  of  large  writing  for  begin- 
ners (adults  as  well  as  first  graders) 
and  started  this  pupil  with  large 
writing,  first  on  the  blackboard  and 
then  with  large  lead  pencil.  The 
handwriting  teacher  showed  the  pupil 
how  we  analyze  handwi-iting  forms 
distinguishing  between  turns  and 
angles,  loops  and  retraces,  etc.  She 
suggested  that  the  pupil   enlarge  his 


Skilled  subjects  require 
definite  training  periods 
and  detailed  instruction  by 
trained  teachers  and  good 
textbooks. 


shorthand  forms  and  study  the  dif- 
ferent angles,   turns,  etc. 

In  connection  with  this  training 
the  teacher  is  having  this  pupil  work 
through  the  Correlated  Handwriting 
Practice  Book  No.  1  for  Cursive 
Writing.  The  large  forms  enable  the 
student  to  grasp  the  shapes  of  letters 
and  by  making  them  large  on  paper 
and  the  blackboard,  he  is  able  to 
control  his  muscles  and  make  the 
forms  so  that  they  are  very  easily 
read.  The  pupil  was  given  various 
penmanship  drills,  all  with  the  idea 
of  developing  skill  in  handling  the 
pencil. 

The  experiment  was  very  satisfac- 
tory as  shown  by  the  improvement. 
The  pen  and  ink  specimen  was  writ- 
ten a  month  after  the  pencil  specimen 
was  written.  Another  specimen  writ- 
ten later  showed  an  additional  gain 
in  strength  of  movement,  and  con- 
trol. 

Submitted  by  Miss  Amelia  Kirk- 
land,  penmanship  teacher. 
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Remarkable   progress    shown    in   a    month's    practice,   by   Mr.   Leo  Semonin,  under  the  instruction   of  Amelia   Kirk- 
land,  Ashland,  Ohio.     Read  the  account  of  Miss  Kirkland's  successful  experiment. 

Miss  Kirkland  reports  that  the  skill  which   Mr.   Semonin  acquired  in  handwriting  enabled  him  to  write  shorthand 
equally  as  well   as  his  handwriting. 


The  Educator 

OUR  MANUSCRIPT  LESSON 
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Primary  teachers  teaching  Manuscript  writing  can  rece 
of  232  Rhode  Island  Ave.  N.W.,  Washing:ton,  D.  C,  has 
writing  to  enable  her  to  teach  Manuscript  writing  mo 
American  teachers.  She  is  sincere  in  her  efforts  to  give 
willing  to  spend  her  spare  time  in  learning  something 
eager  to  give  to  our  pupils  the  best  possible.  That  is 
they  are  today. 

We  doubt  very  much  if  you  could  find  a  quarter  of  a  cen 
good  a  job  of  teaching  as  Miss  Entzminger  and  thousa 
free  to  criticize  each  other  and  to  compliment  each  oth 
and  short  on  the  compliments.  Surely  the  teacher  who 
then  goes  home  and  works  nights  trying  to  improve  her 
teacher  who  is  interested  enough  in  handwriting  to  spe 
above. 
Practice  on  the  above  words  and  send  us  some  of  vour 


ive  our  help  free  of  charge.  Miss  Thelma  Entzminger 
been    taking    correspondence    instruction    in    manuscript 

re  successfully.  Miss  Entzminger  is  like  many  other 
our  boys  and  girls  the  best  she  possibly  can  and  she  is 

which    is    new    and    difficult.      Most    of   our   teachers    are 

the   one  thing   which   makes   our   American   schools   what 

tury  ago  any  teacher  of  primary  pupils  who  could  do  as 
nds  of  other  conscientious  teachers.  We  as  a  people  are 
er,  but  in  too  many  cases  we  are  long  on  the  criticisms 
labors  throughout  the  day  with  the  little  children  and 
self  should  be  complimented.  We  claim  that  the  average 
nd  the  necessary  time  and  practice  can  do  as  well  as  the 

practice  work  for  a  few  suggestions. 
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This  specimen  was  written  by  Jeane  H.  Reckard,  student  in  the  Lansing  Secretarial  School,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Stella  Cotton  is  the  penmanship  teacher.  Miss  Reckard  is  to  be  complimented  on  the  free,  easy  writing  that  she 
does  with  her  left  hand.  She  gets  plenty  of  movement  and  force  to  her  writing.  She  can  still  strive  to  secure 
greater  accuracy  in  alignment  and   slant. 
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Emily  Post  On  Handwriting 


In  "This  Week  Magazine",  Emily 
Post,  the  author  and  authority  on 
etiquette,  writes  an  article  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  every  teacher 
and  student  in  grade  schools,  high 
schools,  business  colleges,  and  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  The 
title  of  the  article  is:  "It's  Nice  To 
Get  Letters — IF!  If  you  can  decipher 
them!  That's  why  a  readable  hand 
is  a   social  ''must'  ". 

This  article  was  called  to  our  at- 
tention by  Mrs.  Minnie  Wilson,  hand- 
writing supervisor,  Fordson,  Mich., 
who  is  using  it  to  good  advantage  in 
inspiring  her  pupils.  Other  teachers 
may  do  the  same. 

Mrs.  Post  approaches  handwriting 
'from  the  standpoint  of  etiquette.  In 
the  article  she  tells  of  the  trouble 
she  has  in  deciphering  signatures  and 
handwriting  which  come  to  her  desk. 
While  she  recognizes  the  fact  that 
many  business  men  sign  their  names 
quickly  many  hundreds  of  times  daily, 
she  also  feels  that  illegible  writing 
displays  "bad  manners." 

Because  of  illegible  writing  of  sig- 
natures it  has  become  the  custom  for 
stenographers  to  type  the  dictator's 
name  underneath  his  signature.  This 
is   an   excellent   idea    in   cases    where 


one  cannot  write  legibly,  for  it  saves 
the  reader  much  valuable  time  and 
headache  in  trying  to  decipher  poor 
signatures.  Mi-s.  Post  states  that 
where  one  writes  a  letter  by  hand 
one  is  compelled  through  courtesy  to 
either  write  legibly  or  print  a  trans- 
lation underneath  the  signature.  It 
would  be  rather  difficult  for  some 
people  to  print  a  translation  of  the 
entire  letter,  especially  since  many 
people  do  not  print  any  plainer  than 
they  write. 

Mrs.  Post  feels  that  the  cure  for 
bad  writing  among  our  children  is  to 
be  found  in  school.  In  other  words, 
she  recommends  that  schools  give 
enough  instruction  in  handwriting  so 
that  each  person  can  write  a  legible, 
courteous  style  of  handwriting.  She 
further  states  that  some  people  con- 
sider their  freakish,  illegible  hand- 
writing a  compliment,  but  she  does 
not    consider    it    is    a    compliment   to 


A  Readable  Hand 

is  a  Social  "Must" 

•  -Emily  Post 


write  illegible,  discourteous  letters. 

She  states  that  our  friends  will 
not  take  valuable  time  to  try  to  read 
our  poor  writing  and  will  be  annoyed 
by  trying  to  decipher  it  especially 
when  it  is  a  pure  case  of  inattentive 
carelessness. 

Another  interesting  thought  which 
her  article  points  out  is  that  certain 
things  should  be  written  out  by  hand 
according  to  proper  etiquette.  She 
might  also  point  out  hundreds  of  ex- 
amples of  sales  people,  agents,  office 
workers,  and  many  many  others 
where  it  is  not  possible  to  use  any- 
thing but  pencil  or  pen,  and  that  all 
this  writing  must  be  legible  to  be  of 
value  and  be  courteous  to  those  who 
must  try  to  read  it. 

It  is  inspiring  to  read  Emily  Post's 
article  in  "This  Week  Magazine"  and 
we  suggest  that  you  secure  a  copy 
and   read   it. 

It  is  fortunate  for  handwriting  that 
such  authorities  will  take  their  time 
to  give  handwriting  a  boost.  She 
has  promised  to  make  other  comments 
on  handwriting.  We  suggest  that  you 
encourage  her  as  well  as  other  prom- 
inent writers  to  help  the  schools  give 
handwriting  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Let  us  write  courteously. — Editor. 


This  shows  what  can  be  done  with  a  few  well-spaced  strokes.  It  is  one  of  Blanchard's 
flourishes.  In  selling  penwork  we  find  the  public  usually  prefers  something  simple 
and  well  done. 


The  Educator 
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CONVENTION  REPORT 
National  Business  Teachers  Association 


The  forty-fourth  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Business  Teachers 
Association  was  held  in  the  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  Dec.  29  to  31.  It 
opened  with  a  reception,  dance,  and 
entertainment  and  closed  with  a  large 
banquet. 

The  membership  director,  Ivan 
Mitchell  of  Western  High  School,  De- 
troit, reported  that  the  total  member- 
ship was  approximately  2,800.  It  is 
expected  that  the  total  paid  member- 
ships for  the  year  will  be  about  3,000. 
It  was  estimated  that  there  were 
about  1,100  who  attended  the  conven- 
tion. 

The  only  important  change  in  the 
previously  announced  program  was 
the  substitution  of  Garret  L.  Bergen, 
personnel  manager  of  Marshall  Field 
&  Company,  Chicago,  for  Rowland 
Allen,  personnel  director  of  L.  S. 
Ayres  &  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
The  substitution  on  the  program  was 
necessary  because  Mr.  Allen  was 
called  into   Government  service. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  1942 
convention  in   Detroit. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1942:  pres..  Dr. 
Paul  S.  Lomax.  School  of  Education, 
New  York  Univ.;  first  vice  pres., 
Paul  A.  Carlson.  State  Teachers  Coll., 
Whitewater,  Wis.;  second  vice  pres., 
David  E.  Johnson,  New  Trier  Town- 
ship High  School,  Winnetka,  111.;  sec, 
J.  Murray  Hill,  Bowling  Green  Coll. 
of  Commerce,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.; 
treas.,  Karl  M.  Maukert.  Duffs-Iron 
City  Coll.,  Pittsburgh. 

BOARD  MEMBERS:  Dr.  Paul  S. 
Lomax,  School  of  Education.  New 
York  Univ.;  Elvin  S.  Eyster,  Indiana 
Univ.,  Bloomington,  Ind.;  Paul  Moser, 
Moser  School,  Chicago;  Ivan  E.  Chap- 
man, Board  of  Education,  Detroit; 
Dr.  Lloyd  V.  Douglas,  Iowa  State 
Teachers  Coll.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa; 
J.  Murray  Hill.  Bowling  Green  Coll. 
of  Commerce,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  DEPART- 
MENT: chair.,  Clyde  W.  Kammerer, 
Central  High  School,  Detroit;  vice- 
chair.,  A.  Edwin  Forsman,  Senior 
High  School,  Dubuque,  Iowa;  sec, 
Ethel  L.  Rice.  High  School,  Neenah, 
Wis. 


(Formerly    National    Commercial 
Teachers  Federation) 


Paul  Lomax 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  DEPART- 
MENT: chair.,  E.  O.  Fenton,  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Business,  Des  Moines; 
vice-chair.,     G.     S.     Stephens,     Globe 
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Business  Coll.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  sec, 
Mrs.  Laura  Puffer,  Platt-Gard  Busi- 
ness Univ.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

COLLEGE  DEPARTMENT:  chair.. 
Dr.  Herbert  A.  Tonne.  School  of  Edu- 
cation, New  York  Univ.;  vice-chair., 
Kermit  A.  Crawley.  Stephens  Coll., 
Columbia,  Mo.;  sec,  Audra  Tenney, 
Univ.  of  Akron. 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNT- 
ING   ROUND    TABLE:     chair.,    Ed- 


mund F.  Cameron,  Hyde  Park  High 
School.  Chicago;  vice-chair.,  Arnold 
E.  Schneider.  State  Teachers  Coll., 
St..  Cloud.  Minn.;  sec,  John  Crouse. 
Univ.  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

SOCIAL-BUSINESS  ROUND 
TABLE:  chair.,  Ray  G.  Price.  Univ. 
of  Cincinnati;  vice-chair.,  Hal  F.  Holt, 
Amarillo  Coll.,  Amarillo,  Tex.;  sec, 
Mrs.  Mary  Houser,  Libbey  High 
School,  Toledo. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 
ROUND  TABLE:  chair.,  Roy  Fair- 
brother,  state  supervisor  of  distribu- 
tive education,  Madison,  Wis.;  vice- 
chair.,  John  C.  DeLaurenti.  regional 
supervisor  of  distributive  education, 
Springfield,  111.;  sec,  J.  Russell  An- 
derson, co-ordinator  of  distributive 
education,  Des  Moines. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOL  INSTRUC- 
TORS' ROUND  TABLE:  chair.,  Jos- 
eph L.  Tucker,  Jr..  International  Coll., 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  vice-chair.,  S.  B. 
Traisman,  Business  Institute  of  Mil- 
waukee; sec,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Randall. 
Badger  Green  Bay  Business  Coll., 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 

SECRETARIAL  ROUND  TABLE: 
chair.,  Irma  Ehrenhardt,  Indiana  State 
Teachers  Coll.,  Terre  Haute;  vice- 
chair.,  Charles  W.  Perry,  Lincoln 
High  School,  Milwaukee;  sec,  Louise 
Green,  Bucknell  Junior  Coll.,  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

ADMINISTRATORS'  ROUND 
TABLE :  chair..  Dr.  Eugene  H.Hughes, 
Ball  State  Teachers  Coll.,  Muncie, 
Ind.;  vice-chair.,  E.  W.  Brooks,  Pro- 
viso Township  High  School,  May- 
wood,  111.;  sec,  Nora  S.  Stotz,  Wichita 
High  School  North,  Wichita,  Kans. 

OFFICE  MACHINES  ROUND 
TABLE:  chair..  Dr.  Vernal  H.  Car- 
michael.  Ball  State  Teachers  Coll., 
Muncie,  Ind.;  vice-chair.,  O.  Richard 
Wessels,  Iowa  State  Teachers  Coll., 
Cedar  Falls;  sec,  Bernlce  Hartmann, 
Oak  Park  and  River  Forest  Town- 
ship High  School,  Oak  Park,  111. 

EDITOR,  BUSINESS  EDUCA- 
TION DIGEST:  Eleanor  Skimin, 
Northern   High   School,   Detroit. 

EDITOR  YEARBOOK:  Dr.  McKee 
Fisk.  Woman's  Coll.  of  the  Univ.  of 
North  Carolina,  Greensboro. 


Engrossers'  Script  by  Raymond  Gluff,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.     More  of  Mr.  Gluff's  work 
will  appear  in  the  Educator. 
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Progress  In  Teaching  Handwriting 


By    Celestine    I'helan,    Fort    Madison, 
Iowa 


Back  in  the  days  of  the  little  red 
schoolhouse  handwriting  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  essential  parts  of  the 
curriculum.  In  those  days  the  cur- 
riculum was  not  crowded.  Children 
were  sent  to  school  to  learn  Readin", 
Ritin',  and  Rithmetic.  Their  ability 
to  write  a  good  hand  was  regarded 
by  parents  and  pedagogues  as  equal 
in  importance  to  mathematical  knowl- 
edge and  literary  and  oratorical  pro- 
ficiency. 

In  those  days  too  many  teachers 
were  inclined  to  treat  penmanship  as 
an  isolated  subject.  In  the  majority 
of  schools  a  certain  amount  of  time 
was  set  aside  each  day  for  penman- 
ship. This  was  thought  essential  for 
teaching  penmanship.  The  pupils 
were  instructed  to  take  the  correct 
position,  certain  drills  and  exercises 
were  presented  with  the  view  of 
achieving  uniform  muscular  move- 
ment and  a  series  of  perfect  sym- 
metrical lines  and  designs.  Then  a 
copy  was  written  on  the  blackboard 
and  the  student  was  instructed  to 
write  it  in  his  very  best  script. 
Usually  this  copy  was  a  treasured 
precept  or  motto  and  the  younger 
pupils  would  be  unable  not  only  to 
read  it  but  to  grasp  its  meaning. 
These  copies  were  written  in  the 
small  adult-sized  writing.  As  a  re- 
sult the  smaller  pupils  would  clutch 
the  pencil  and  strive  valiantly  to 
copy  the  lines  word  for  word.  Not 
much  thought  was  given  to  grading 
the  size  of  the  writing  and  the  sub- 
ject matter  to  fit  the  size  of  the  child. 
In  grading  the  work,  beauty  of  line, 
arrangement  and  legibility  were  con- 
sidered. 

When  the  penmanship  period  was 
over,  in  too  many  cases  no  further 
attention  was  given  to  penmanship 
until  the  next  day  at  the  same  time. 
While  some  pupils  wrote  their  spell- 
ing, arithmetic  and  other  lessons  in 
any  style  or  fashion  they  chose,  a 
large    percentage   of   the   pupils   took 
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BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 
Professional  Training 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 


Teachers  have  been  faithful 
in  serving  our  school  from  the 
time  of  the  little  red  school- 
house  to  the  present.  During 
that  time  methods  have  swung 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
In  testing  the  various  methods 
and  fads  many  things  have  been 
discarded  as  undesirable  and 
many  things  have  been  learned 
about  teaching. 

Unquestionably  we  have  to- 
day many  teachers  who  are 
getting  better  results  than  the 
teachers  of  the  little  old  red 
schoolhouse  and  they  are  doing 
it  in  less  time  and  under  dif- 
ferent conditions.  Let  us  join 
in  encouraging  all  of  our  pres- 
ent day  teachers  to  see  that  all 
boys  and  girls  early  in  school 
life  learn  to  write  an  easy, 
legible    hand,   and   insist   on: 

1.  A  regular  period  each  day 
for  penmanship  practice. 

2.  Have  pupils  practice  on 
loose  paper  and  then  at  the  end 
of  a  specified  time  record  their 
best  efforts  in  the  space  in  the 
Practice  Books  intended  for  that 
purpose. 

3.  Supply  each  teacher  with 
a  copy  of  the  Teachers'  Manual 
for  her  particular  grade,  which 
gives  her  helpful  outlines,  in- 
structions and  suggestions  for 
daily  work. 

4.  Send  the  Practice  Books 
to  the  Principal's  oflice  once  a 
month  for  checking. 

5.  Have  teachers  who  do  not 
write  well  on  the  blackboard  or 
on  paper  take  special  instruc- 
tion, correspondence  work  or  in 
some  way  bring  her  writing  up 
to   the  standard. 

—Editor. 


CARVED    GREETING    CARDS 

$1.00  per  doz. 

SAMPLE    CARVED    CARD 

10c 

SPECIAL  CARD  CARVING  TOOL 

25c 

J.  D.  Carter,  Deerfield,  111. 


pride  in  their  handwriting.  The  sub- 
ject was  taught  more  from  a  stand- 
point of  letter  forms  disconnected 
from  the  other  subjects. 

As  time  crept  on  more  subjects 
were  added  to  the  curriculum  allow- 
ing less  and  less  time  for  handwrit- 
ing as  a  separate  subject.  Progres- 
sive education  which  used  workbooks, 
I'equiring  pupils  simply  to  make  an 
X  or  draw  a  line  under  the  correct 
work  or  phase  answering  a  question, 
did  not  help  penmanship.  It  required 
the  pupil  to  do  less  writing  and  en- 
couraged less  teaching  of  handwrit- 
ing. Under  this  method  children 
went  to  higher  grades,  high  school 
and  college  where  much  theme  writ- 
ing for  English,  book  reports,  theses, 
etc.,  were  required.  They  found  that 
their  handwriting  was  not  satisfac- 
tory. They  realized  the  lack  of 
training  in  writing  sentences,  para- 
graphs, stories,  etc.,  in  their  own 
compositions  and  were  at  a  loss  to 
know  where  to  begin. 

More  writing  is  required  of  stu- 
dents in  schools  today  than  in  the 
days  of  the  little  red  schoolhouse 
which  is  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  pupils  should  be  taught  to  write 
legibly  and  easily.  It  is  no  doubt  a 
better  plan  to  avoid  the  extremes  of 
the  red  schoolhouse  method  of  teach- 
ing of  handwriting  as  an  isolated 
suijject  and  the  other  extreme,  the 
progressive  method  of  little  or  no 
teaching  or  drill.  They  should  be 
taught  with  some  incentive,  some 
goal  in  view  and  correlated  with 
other  subjects  in  the  curriculum. 
Students,  given  training  in  hand- 
writing in  the  grades,  and  held  to  a 
higher  standard  in  all  their  written 
work  are  better  equipped  to  cope 
with  the  demands  and  situations 
which  will  arise  in  the  high  school, 
college  and  later  in  the  positions 
they  will  take  after  their  schooling 
is  completed. 

People  engaged  in  business  state 
that  very  few  graduates  are  able  to 
write  well  when  they  enter  the  busi- 
ness world.  Postal  clerks  report  that 
thousands  of  letters  are  misdirected 
or  lost  each  year  because  of  illegible 
writing.  These  are  a  few  conditions 
that  indicate  a  decided  need  for  em- 
phasis on  good  handwriting  in  our 
schools  today. 

Since  the  stone  age  handwriting- 
has  been  one  of  the  important  means 
for  communication  and  penmanship 
should  have  a  definite  place  in  our 
modern   schools. 


ACCOUNTING   and   C.  P.  A.  COACHING 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION   and    FINANCE 

EXECUTIVE   SECRETARIAL-STENOTVPY 

OneoflAmerica'pleadinffschools.  Enrcdl  anytime.  RmI- 
dent  Classes;  Home  Study.  FREE  Placement  Berrice. 
Fine  employment  opportunities.  Success  Book  FREE. 
HILL'S  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY.  Dept.  D  Oklahoma  City 
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TEACHERS  AGENCY 
MISSOULA,  Mont. 
Member     N.A.T.A. 

booklet    free    to    mimters 


ALASKA  AND  THE  WEST 

Good     teachers    needed.  Shortage    in    many    departments, 

including     music.        For  best     opportunities     register    with 

Huff's      NOW~Superior  plarcment     service     for     over     a 
quarter   of    a    century. 
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THE  THREE  R"s  IN  HAND- 
WRITING 

(Continued  from  Pag-e  11) 

be  learned.  It  should  be  emphasizoJ 
that  it  may  lequire  weeks  or  months, 
though  in  very  mild  cases  it  may  not 
take  so  long  a  period  of  time. 

If  a  cerebral  palsied  child  is  spas- 
tic, stiffness  in  movement  is  evi- 
dent. '■  "  If  he  is  athetoid,  involuntary 
movement  is  manifested.  Amplitude 
of  these  motions  can  be  large  or 
small.  If  the  case  of  motor  letarda- 
tion  under  consideration  is  due  to 
spasticity,  many  repetitions  of  the 
movement  being  learned  are  necessary 
for  correction  of  the  difficulty.  If 
it  is  caused  by  athetosis,  more  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  relaxation 
than  on  performance  of  movement. 
Relaxation  must  be  taught  in  spas- 
ticity also.  The  immediate  aim  of 
relaxation  in  this  condition  is  to  re- 
lease the  antagonist  so  its  opponent 
may  learn  to  move,  while  in  athetosis 
the  aim  is  to  quiet  all  other  muscles 
except  the  one  whose  performance 
is  necessary  and  already  knows  how 
to  move.  Diagnosis  should  be  made 
by  a  physician. 

In  writing  and  in  all  other  small, 
muscle  activities  in  addition  to  the 
voluntary  motion  a  type  of  invol- 
untary movement  known  as  overflow, 
frequently  occurs  among  persons 
having  normal  muscular  equipment. 
Especially  in  the  first  steps  of  learn- 
ing to  write,  this  is  true  as  evidenced 
by  the  child  who  thrusts  his  tongue 
out,  squints,  grimaces  oi'  twists  one 
foot  about  the  chair-leg  or  the  other 
ankle.  This  manifestation,  known  as 
overflow  often  occurs  in  exaggerated 
form  in  the  cerebral  palsied  child; 
both  spastic  and  athetoid.  To  over- 
come this,  training  must  be  empha- 
sized in  spastic  as  well  as  athetoid, 
in  "differential  relaxation".  This 
means,  relaxation  of  all  resting  mus- 
cles during  activity. 

Here  as  in  other  problems  encount- 
ered in  the  schoolroom,  a  probable 
solution  may  lie  in  cooperation  with 
another  department.  An  art  teacher 
willing  to  teach  a  child  of  this  motor 
retarded  type  finger-painting  would 
be  teaching  him  shoulder,  elbow  and 
hand  motions  and  relaxation  in  all 
directions.  This  would  be  especially 
true  if  it  were  possible  for  the  paper 
to  be  placed  in  diff'erent  planes.  Weav- 
ing on  a  large  loom  accomplishes  the 
same  purpose  in  the  shoulders,  but  it 
is  necessary  that  grasp  should  be 
quite  well  developed  In  order  to  do 
weaving.  A  physical  education  teach- 
er could  teach  simpler  relaxed  arm 
and  leg  movements  such  as  are  used 
in  Danish  Gymnastics  or  the  swing- 
ing, relaxed  arm  movements  taught 
in  elementary  modern  dance.  Irt  the 
woodshop  are  opportunities  for  big 
rhythmical  movements  of  elbow  and 
shoulder  in  planing  long  surfaces, 
sawing,   etc. 

At  the  same  time  definite  training 
in  motion  is  being  given,  a  program 
of  general  relaxation  should  be  fol- 
lowed a  few  minutes  or  half  hour 
daily.  In  this  way,  when  the  child  is 
able    to    grasp    a    pencil   or    pen    and 


The  Educnior 


An  ^^Engrossing''  Experiment 


Last  fall  we  started  an  engrossing- 
club  in  our  school!  It  wa.s  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  Curtin  Junior  High 
School  of  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania, 
and  perhaps  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  state. 

Club  activities  in  our  school  are 
varied  and  offer  the  pupil  a  surpris- 
ing array  of  fascinating,  worth-while 
projects.  Therefore  to  sell  the  idea 
to  enough  students  to  form  a  club  it 
was  necessary  to  compete  with  other 
teachers  for  pupil  interest.  Sample 
sheets  of  engrossing  were  placed  on 
the  bulletin  boards  throughout  the 
school.  The  slogan,  engrossed  in 
Rapid  Old  English  type,  "Learn_  to 
Engross",  met  the  eye  in  every  room. 
When  the  clubs  were  finally  organ- 
ized, it  was  found  that  a  good-sized 
number  of  boys  and  girls  had  en- 
rolled for  engrossing! 

During  the  summer  vacation  I  had 
spent  some  very  pleasant  and  profit- 
able hours  with  the  faculty  of  the 
Zanerian  School  of  Penmanship.  To- 
gether we  worked  out  a  series  of 
graded  lesson  plans  for  beginners 
in  this  subject.  With  the  aid  of  these 
plans  and  other  helpful,  pertinent  in- 
formation from  Mr.  Bloser  and  his 
associates  the  work  proceeded  with 
keen  interest  and  progress  from  the 
first.  Each  pupil  was  supplied  with  a 
cardboard  box  for  pen,  ink,  etc.,  and 
a  folder  for  papers.  We  met  for  a 
little  less  than  an  hour,  once  a  week, 
on  Tuesday  afternoons.  To  conserve 
time  supplies  were  passed  out  be- 
fore the  club  assembled. 

One  of  the  older  pupils  whose  father 
is  in  the  meat  business,  engrossed  a 
very  creditable  sign  advertising  the 
sale  of  Thanksgiving  turkeys.  He 
displayed  this  sign  in  his  show  case. 
His   daughter's   pride   of  achievement 


was  great.  Gummed  seals  appropriate 
for  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
seasons  were  pasted  on  small  white 
cards.  Club  members  engrossed  on 
these  the  names  of  guests  at  their 
holiday  dinners.  These  place  cards  and 
party  invitations  took  the  engrossing 
fervor  into  the  homes  of  the  com- 
munity. In  all  this  work  the  Edu- 
cator proved  to  be  a  valuable  source 
of  ideas  and  gave  us  some  of  our 
most  useful  hints. 

An  annual  Achievement  Exhibition 
features  the  close  of  our  school  term. 
Work  of  all  kinds  completed  during 
the  school  year  is  displayed  on  the 
walls  and  floor  of  the  gymnasium.  The 
first  display  of  the  Engrossing  Club 
was  a  matter  of  considerable  pride 
to  its  members  and  of  interest  to  the 
school  and  its  patrons.  The  display 
included  mottoes,  place  cards,  invi- 
tations, lesson  plates,  etc.  The  most 
pretentious  pieces  were  a  sixty-line 
quotation  from  Hiawatha  and  an 
original  poem  of  equal  length.  Both 
pieces  bore  an  illuminated  letter  and 
appropriate  marginal  illustrations. 
Every  member  of  the  club  entered  at 
least  one  piece  of  work  in  the  dis- 
play. These  contributions  were 
mounted  with  school  colors  and  this 
added    to    their    appeal. 

Altogether,  this  p  i  o  n  e  e  r  woi'k 
proved  pleasant  and  profitable.  Not 
all  members  of  an  art  class  become 
artists!  Likewise,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  all  members  of  an  en- 
grossing club  will  become  profes- 
sionals. But  we  feel  sure  that  foi' 
every  such  member  another  window 
of  insight  and  appreciation  has  been 
opened  upon  the  cultural  and  artistic 
heritage  of  our  society. 

Jeanette  M.  Heller, 

Instructor. 


write  in  the  usual  sitting  position, 
he  will  also  be  more  able  to  rid  him- 
self of  the  concomitant  tension  substi- 
tuting relaxation  in  those  parts  of 
his  body  not  in  use.  Thus  he  may  be 
able  to  show  a  surprising  improve- 
ment in  smoothness  of  coordination 
in  all  activity  and  therefore  in  qual- 
ity of  writing. 

Movement  having  smooth  recipro- 
cation because  it  is  accompanied  by 
or  includes  rhythmical  relaxation, 
may  be  said  to  be  the  answer,  not 
only  for  writing  but  for  all  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  motor  retarded,  poorly 
coordinated  child. 
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A  Course  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 

Follow  This  Course  and  Improve  Your  Skill  in  Business  Penmanship 


Ornamental  penmanship  truly  is  a  tine  art.  There  is  a  charm  and  appeal  in  its  grace,  beauty  and  dash  which 
is  irresistible  to  persons  or  artistic  inclination.  As  someone  said,  "Beautiful  penmanship  like  elocution  or  music, 
is  an  accomplishment  that  naturally  attracts  persons  of  refinement  and  artistic  inclinations." 
Ornamental  penmanship  is  govei-ned  by  definite  laws.  Without  system,  line.s  become  a  tangled  unsightly  mass. 
Skill  and  knowledge  of  the  principles  governing  beautiful  ornamental  penmanship  can  be  acquired  by  those 
who  so  desire  and  will  study  the  finest  examples.  The  Educator  publishes  each  month  a  great  amount  of  valu- 
able information  for  those  who  wish  to  perfect  their  ornamental  penmanship.  Copies  and  specimens  which  ap- 
pear in  the  Educator  from  time  to  time  reveal  a  lot  of  information  and  inspiration  needed  by  the  student. 
By  acquiring  skill  in  ornamental  penmanship  you  will  improve  your  skill  in  business  writing,  for  ornamental 
and  business  writing  have  much  in  common  as  concerns  form  and  movement.  The  business  writing  is  written 
a  little  freer  and  with  fewer  stops  than  the  ornamental,  and  of  course  the  ornamental  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and, 
therefore,  has  shades  and  flourishes  not  desirable  in  business  writing.  Also,  ornamental  writing  can  be  written 
slower  and  with   more  pen  liftings. 

If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again  is  certainly    applicable  to  ornamental   penmanship,  so  don't  give  up. 
Keep  on  studying  and  trying  to  work  out  your  problems.      If  we  can  help  you,  let  us  hear  from  you. 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

Script   Specialists   for    Eneravingr   Purposes 
P.  O.  Drawer  982  Rochester.  N.  T. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model 
illustrations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  busi- 
ness forms :  works  on  correspondence, 
arithmetic,  and  for  readers,  spellers,  etc. 
By  appointment  only. 


DIPLOMAS 


AMES  AND  R0LL1N50N 

50  CHURCH  5T-NLWYORK 

1-  ONE  ORATHOUSAND-IOOO 


STOP — Penmanship  collectors  and  lovers 
of  pen  and  ink  art:  For  a  dollar  bill  I'll 
make  12  different  combinations  of  your 
name  and  enclose  a  set  of  fancy  capitals 
together  with  an  identification  card  for 
your  bill  fold  executed  to  order  by  "Minne- 
sota's   Master    Penman". 
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The    Educalur 


Lessons  In  Text  Lettering 

Copies   bv    Samuel    Margolis.  595    Kast    167th    St..    Bronx,   N.  Y. 

5£ruviDxy  sa 

al>ci>cf0l)ijklmnor>cjr 
stuvwxyz 


Engrossers  and  penmen  make  most  of  their  money  from   Broad  Pen  Lettering.     It  is  a   quick  effective  style.     It 
is  a  style  that  must  be   practiced   over  and  over  again    to  make  skillfully.     Few  commercial  artists  are  able   to 
letter   with   a   broad  pen  successfully.     Engrossers,   as   a   rule,  excell  in  this  type  of  lettering. 
Broad  pen   lettering   is   used   in   filling  diplomas,  engrossing    resolutions,    making    letterheads,    poems    and    many 
other  things.  I  - 

You  need  a  holder,  broad  pen,  ink  feeder,  good  paper  and  ink.  The  Educator  will  be  glad  to  give  you  further 
information  regarding  the  proper   supplies,  and  how   to   handle  them. 

In  working  on  an  alphabet  such  as  the  above,  hold  the  pen  much  the  same  as  in  ordinary  writing  except  that 
the  hand  should  be  turned  over  on  the  side  in  such  a  position  that  the  broad  point  rests  flat  on  the  paper.  The 
end  of  the  stroke  should  be  at  an  angle  of  less  than  45°.  At  first  you  may  have  trouble  in  getting  the  pen 
to  make  a  mark,  and  of  getting  too  much  ink  on  the  pen.  A  little  practice  and  experimenting  will  teach  you  to 
dip  ink  very  sparingly.  Draw  the  pen  out  of  the  inkwell  slowly  and  as  a  rule  dip  only  the  tip  into  the  ink- 
well. This  is  true  whether  you  use  a  feeder  or  not.  A  feeder  helps  to  get  a  uniform  flow  of  ink  rather  than 
do  a  tremendous  amount  of  lettering  without  dipping. 

Study  the  letter  forms  and  after  practicing,  send  some  of  your  efforts  to  the  Educator.  We  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions. 


NEATLY     HANDWRITTEN    CARDS 

<)rnamental    and    .Script,    white    and    colored,    some 
in   gold   ink.      Assortment  of    3    dozen   $1.00. 


Write  for  our  new  Free  Book. 
"How  to  Become  a  Good 
Penman."  Enclose  10c  for 
a.  Professional  Pen  Point  and 
your  name  beautifully  writ- 
ten. Write  today. 
THE  TAMBLYN  SCHOOL 
438  Ridge  Building 
Kansas    City.    Mo. 


COMMERCIAL   TEACHERS    IN   DEMAND 
Our  Field  Middle  West  and  West 


ROCKY  MT.  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


Largest,   Most   Successful   Agency   in   the   West 

Special  Service — This  Will  Be  a   Big  Placement  Yeor — Write  for   Information. 


The  Educator 
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DESIGNING  AND 
ENGROSSING 

By    E.    L.   BROWN 
Rockland,  Maine 


PEN    DRAWING 

Pen  drawing'  is  a  most  fascinating- 
study,  embodying  many  styles  of 
technique  to  suit  various  purposes. 
The  portrait  given  for  this  lesson  is 
no  doubt  one  of  the  most  familiar  in 
our  country  at  least,  and  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  that  ruggedness  present  in 
the  early   pioneers. 

A  good  pencil  sketch  is  necessary. 
Indicate  depth  of  tone  or  color  values 
to  give  the  proper  modeling  of  the 
features.  Solid  black  in  the  clothing 
and  hair  give  the  sketch  strength 
and  effectiveness.  Use  Zanerian  ink 
and  a  fine  pen  on  face  and  a  coarse 
pen  for  hair  and  clothing. 

As  a  rule  a  background  is  better 
for  portraits  and  in  this  sketch  we 
have  omitted  it  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  student  add  a  suitable  back- 
ground, observing  the  principle  of 
contrast.  Atmosphere  and  perspec- 
tive are  also  important  factors.  Pen 
technique  is  interesting — note  quality 
of  lines — fine  lines  and  open  spacing 
for   high  lights.     Aim  for  simplicity. 


Arthur  E.  Cole,  1420  N.  Waterman 
Ave.,  San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  is  en- 
thusiastic about  fine  penmanship. 
While  he  spent  seventy-one  years  on 
the  farm  he  has  spent  enough  time 
on  penmanship  to  rank  with  some  of 
the  very  fine  professional  penmen. 
Mr.  Cole  is  now  eighty-one  years  old 
but  still  subscribes  to  the  Educator 
and  enjoys  fine  penmanship. 


BLACK  INK 


PROFESSIONAL 

The    Ink   Supreme  for  all   fine   Penmanship 
Miule  expressly  for  the  Professional  Peimien  and 
EiigTussers  of   America.      Writes  black  and  stays 
blaok.      Oitier  this  fine  Product  Today.  Satisfac- 
tion  (juaraiitLfd. 

A    special    bottle,    with    wide  opening   for    use    of 

an  oblique   penholder,  costs   60c. 

ALBERT   P.    MEUB,    Expert    Penman 

1944   Loma   VisU   St.  Pasadena.  California 


The  McGhee 

Studio 

Makers  and  desic 

jners  of 

FINE     DIPLOMAS 

Estimates  furnished 

143    East  State 
Trenton,  N. 

Street 
J. 

Write  for  my  free 
book  "How  to  Be- 
come      an       Expert 


shows  what  others 
have  accomplished 
by  taking  my  course. 
Enclose  10c  for  one 

of    my    favorite   pens    and    your   name    with 

beautiful    flourished    bird    on 


card.       Write 


today. 


T.  M.  TEVIS 


Chillicothe.    Mo 


BOOK  DIPLOMAS 

Furnished  in  silk  lined  Leather  or 
Near  Leather  Covers.  Gold  Stamped. 
Large  or  small   quantities. 

ieni  for  samples  and  prices. 

MARTIN   DIPLOMA  CO. 

87    Summer    Street         Boston,    Mass. 


Wins 
on  Points/ 

^  THEE 


Esterbrook  is  the  ohJ  name  with  the  new  idea 
in  fountain  pens  ...  31  different  and  distinct 
Renew-Points,  to  suit  every  writing  need,  every 
writing  style.  The  student  finds  the  point  that 
fits  his  handwriting,  and  he's  set  for  years. 
Concentr.uion  is  easy  with  this  trouble-free 
fountain  pen. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  CO.,  62  Cooper  SI.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
OO  AND  UP,  COMPLETE 

EXTRA  RENEW-POINTS,  25c  and  up 

.WE'VE  GOT  YOUR  NUMBER! 
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LESSONS   IN   CARD  CARVING 
AND  DESIGNS 

By  James  D.  Carter 
beerfield,  Illinois 

Our  lesson  this  time  is  intended 
largely  to  aid  in  getting  a  more  clear 
idea  for  the  cutting  of  the  rose  and 
the  daisy. 

The  larger  design  of  this  lesson  is 
only  one  of  many  that  can  be  created 
from  the  cuttings  used  in  making  the 
rose  and  the  daisy. 

By  following  carefully  illustrations 
Nos.  1-2-3-4  for  cutting  the  daisy,  I 
believe  some  will  more  clearly  under- 
stand the  steps  necessary  to  get  a 
well  formed  flower. 

The  center  can  be  embossed  by  plac- 
ing the  card  over  a  rubber  pad  and 
press  with  the  smooth  rounded  end 
of  a  fountain  pen  or  pencil. 

When  the  center  is  embossed,  pro- 
ceed in  cutting  towards  the  center  of 
the  flower  as  indicated  by  Nos.  2,  3 
and  4. 

As  the  wild  rose  has  five  petals  it 
may  aid  the  beginner  to  draw  five 
short  lines  towards  the  center  to  get 
a  symetrical  flower  as  indicated  in  No. 
1  at  the  bottom  row  illustrated. 

In  cutting  the  rose  we  push  the  pen 
towards  the  center  as  we  hold  the 
penholder  under  the  palm  of  the  hand 
and  weave  the  pen  continuously  to 
right  and  left  as  we  cut. 

The  petals  will  gradually  curve  up- 
wards as  we  cut  and  can  be  bent  over 
the  center  in  forming  the  flower. 

By  carefully  studying  the  illustra- 
tions I  believe  many  of  you  will  be 
able  to  make  nice  cuttings  in  a  short 
time. 

Let  us  see  some  of  your  work  that 
we  may  help  you.  I  will  gladly  give 
free  criticism  on  any  work  you  send 
me. 
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The  Art  of  Engrossing 

Ths   ait   of   en.a-iossing   dates   back  many,   many   years  and  utilizes  many  different  types  of  designs  and 
classes  of  work.     In  the   Engrossing  business  one  can  use  any  art  ability  he  possesses. 
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in  felintdhtij  and  conqratulatincj  o\ix  bcloucd  and  e5tci:mcd  hosk 

upon  the  occo^lijn  <>(  havmq  been  hiniorc d  by  the  hlqKc^t  cditiJrial 
I  disfinctwn  Hial  could  be  bestowed  upcn  on  eminently  ujorHiy  dtijirn  of 
our  iTommonuicalth  by  an  outstanding,  influential, klilvilli'iusnaiifr: 

tlic  -  l!Bnifitatt'(iraui?let. 

blT) }|rn*llS :  Ji  was  voted  to  order  a  copy  of  5aid  editorial  Pen-JUluiniucd. 
on  shcep^hin  suitable  for  presenting  to  HTr.  ntanninci  as  a  testimonial 
of  our  inarm  affection  and  appreciation  of  his  sterling  qualities. 

^' *  W'  f  linitcT  wlfcr^  13 inner  i$  Ouc' 

tlhcrc  arc  ii"mncrs  and  itiniicra,  and  some  o(  them  arc  arranged  ta  hotior  pi-rsoir?  of  little 
-  ainscciuenLC.  lUoat  ot  us  haue  altcnded  such  dumer»  and  the  only  ^cix|  to  be  dcriucd  from  pianu 
of  them  u;  uialchVnij  the  "incrcnuity  of  the  lociihncLster  05  he  gteks  somcthinij  vuorth  u'hlle  to 
Six^  about  tlie  ijuest  ot  honor.   (Occasionally  uje  haue  suspected  that  the  guest  of  honor  hini- 
■^  self  luas  the  instigator  of  the  "spontaneous"  outpouring  of  "his  friends."    -Picture  our  iiOy.there- 
tbre,  ujIicu  ujc  read  of  a  dinner  to  be  giucn  a  gentleman  uiho  certainly  deserues  more  honor 
than  any  group  at  any  dinner,  no  matter  houi  big.  could  possiblij  glue. 


^;' 


-jj^J>5  vmrs  Jaai'|il|  P.  IWaminoi 


lias  In'cn  a  trustee 


of  the  iEtifilun  (iiti)16iis|ittal , 


one  ot  your  ncujspapers  favorite  instilutioris."Jo  most  Bostunians  the  Boston  (Tity  .>lospitdl  is  merely  the 
boston  (iity.Hospital.'Jo' the  ijreat  men  of  medicine  and  surgery  the  world  oner,  the  liosten  (iitu  >lospitaU 
in  eguipmenl  and  personnel  and  in  the  prestige  of  its  uisitiny  physicians,  is  one  of  man's  Cfreatcst 
humanitarian  achictjcments.    i)es.  we  know  the  bad  about  the  hospital.. And  lue  knou.  the  bad  about  some 

of  tlie  persons  lohom  the  hospital  has  to  hclp.3f  mer  a  board  of  hrustees  has  done  qod's  work  of 

nu-rcy,it  is  that  crnnposcd  of  Joseph  P  Ulanning.Ilr.Ocorye  U.$ears,  (fadllreytus,  t)r.ll?artin  fnylish 

and  Oeoryej^.Parher. 

-^0  luhcn  we  read  that  Wayor  manstield  has  appointed  a  committee  h>  arrange  / 

admner  inhonOT  of  ^ "^L.."  ist^li         -      '    *l<^  .i  f  .        ,i,i,ir  .■<  >  i 

t...sl|flirmttn  «1  lannin^s  Zfp  ^  year  nt  spfuicp,  ^ 

ncuispaper  bursts  into  song. 

"-Ujou  arc  glad  we  told  you  about  it,  aren't  you?" 


We  are  indebted  to  F.  W.  Martin  of  Boston.  Mass..   for  this   specimen. 
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West  Coast  Penman 
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Out  on  the  Pacific  coast  there  is  a  penman  with  whose  work  our  readers  are  not  familiar.  This  man  is  T.  B. 
Bridges  of  the  Heald's  College,  Oakland,  California.  Mr.  Bridges  is  one  of  America's  finest  ornamental  and 
business  penmen.  He  is  a  very  quiet  unassuming  man,  but  as  this  specimen  shows  he  has  skill  which  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  of  the  fine   penmen. 
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JUNIOR  HIGH  PENMANSHIP 


-'^^[^'C-i-'       C-.-C-ci'^>^     ^/c<,<yt..<,^:X^      X^'^i-^^^ -JkS^^*^<>-<»T£/ 


The  Eliot  Junior  High  School  at  Washing-ton,  D.  C,  is  teaching  its  junior  high  school  pupils  to  write. 
This  school  feels  that  each  one  of  its  pupils  should  be  able  to  write  well  before  leaving  the  junior  high 
school.  The  above  specimen  of  modern  handwriting  was  written  by  Gloria  Portofee.  Mrs.  Mason 
Cohill  is  the  teacher.  The  specimen  was  written  with  a  strong,  free  movement,  blue  ink  and  a  coarse 
pen.  The  writing  was  really  freer  than  the  reproduction  shows.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  blue 
ink  is  difficult  to  reproduce. 

We  congratulate  the  Eliot  Junior  High  School  upon  the  fine  work  it  is  doing  in  this  much  needed  sub- 
ject. 
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Before  and  after  penmanship  of  James  Murphy,  a  student  in  the  Evans  College  of 
Commerce,  Gastonia,  N.  C.  This  school  insists  upon  its  pupils  learning  to  write  well 
before  graduating.  Each  pupil  must  have  a  penmanship  certificate.  R.  A.  Evans  is 
the  instructor.  When  James  started  last  January  his  writing  was  miserable.  It  was 
heavy,  labored,  smeared  and  illegible;  in  fact,  the  specimen  herewith  was  one  of  his 
best.  While  writing  has  not  come  easy  for  James  he  has  developed  sufficient  skill 
to  write  quickly  and  legibly — an  accomplishment  all  should  be  required  to  attain. 


EASY   MONEY 

Office  Boy:  "Hurrah!  I  received 
$50.00  for  my  latest  piece  of  pen- 
work." 

Pat:  "Congratulations.  Who  bought 
it?" 

Office  Boy:  "The  E.\press  Company. 
They  lost  it." 
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Harold  L.  Jones,  College  Book  Store, 
Birmingham,  Sou.  College,  Birming- 
ham, Alabama,  states  that  last  month 
he  lettered  over  eight  hundred  cer- 
tificates and  diplomas. 

He  is  very  enthusiastic  over  the 
engrossing  work  and  finds  a  good 
future  in  it. 
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Lessons  in  Roundhand 


lule   head   and   base   lines.      If   necessary    draw   a    few    slant   lines.      Get   your    work   as 


In  practicing  these  copie 
slanting  as  the  copy. 

Try  to  get  an  even  pressure  on  the  downward  strokes.  All  down  strokes  should  be  shaded  exactly  the  same. 
The  beauty  of  this  style  depends  upon  the  regularity  of  slant,  height,  spacing,  and  thickness  of  down  strokes. 
Upstrokes  are  very  important.  Try  not  to  get  too  much  slant  to  the  upward  strokes.  Study  the  difference  in 
slant  of  the  upward  strokes  between  the  Engrossers'  Script  and  ordinary  business  or  ornamental  writing. 
Engrossers'  Script  should  be  crowded  together  more  than  business  writing.  In  business  writing  you  are  always 
reaching  to  the  right,  slanting  the  work,  while  in  Engrossers'  Script  the  work  is  kept  solid  and  up  and  down 
strokes   are    nearer   the    same   in    slant. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  styles  ever  created.  It  has  stood  the  test  for  centuries  and  the  prospects 
are  that  it  will  last  for  many  more. 

Be   persevering   and   critical.     Skill    can   be    accomplished   only  by  intelligent  practice. 


ce^^^^6ieA^i<^/t' 


IN   THE    WAR   ZONE 

This  artistic  individual  copperplate 
script  was  made  by  that  skillful  pen- 
man, E.  C.  Enrique,  No.  24  Real  St., 
Macati  Rizal,  P.  I.  This  specimen 
was  loaned  to  us  by  our  good  friend, 
C.   N.   Begin,   Quebec,   Canada. 

Mr.  Enrique's  home  is  in  the  war 
district.  We  have  been  unable  to  com- 
municate with  him.  Thousands  of 
friends  and  admirers  of  Mr.  Enrique's 
work  will  be  patiently  waiting  for 
woid  of  his  safety. 


DEMAND    FOR   TRAINING 

Some  specimens  have  been  received 
from  Fred  E.  Reed,  Greenwood  Col- 
lege of  Commerce,  Greenwood,  South 
Carolina,  whose  students  are  doing 
very  fine  work. 

Schools  today  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  keep  up  to  the  demands.  Mr. 
Reed  states — "The  demand  for  busi- 
ness-trained people  is  so  great  that 
we  are  having  to  turn  them  out  in 
shorter   time." 


E.  E.  Hippensteel,  chairman  of  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation, and  teacher  in  the  high  school 
at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  recently  club- 
bed the  Educator  with  some  subscrip- 
tions. 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  show  work  by  H.  C.  Reyelts,  2034  W.    1st 
and  is  doing  a   successful  engrossing:  business. 


St.,    Davenport,    Iowa,    who    attended    the    Zanerian 
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AiVhcn  Winter  Comes 

Whcn^vintGr  comG5,thG  squirrels  find 

Some  shelter  from  the  winds  unl<ind; 
Some  hollowtrc  e  where  nuts  they  store , 

Enough  to lastYill winter's  o'er; 
Thcre,safefromharm,th(2yhuildtheirnGst 

And  settle  down  to  take  a  rest , 
Their  larder  full  of  nuts  and  wheat, 

All  that  thoy  do  is  sleep  and  eat; 
When  winter  comes,  Ah  me! I  find 

Some  thou^tless  ones  of  humankind 
Who  never  build  a  co2.y  n  est , 

Prepare  for  time  to  take  a  rest; 
Who,whGnthestron%northwindblowscdd  M 

Are  friendless,helplcss,huri'2,i3;-old . 


This  cut  was  sent  to  us  by  G.  H.  Lockwood  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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A  Rare  Opportunity 


This  specimen  shows  the  easy,  accurate  style  of  writing  and  drawing  executed  by  C.  C.  Canan, 
whom  we  consider  was  one  of  America's  favorite  penmen. 

You  Can  Own,  Study  and  Enjoy 

C.  C.  Canan  was  a  penman  of  rare  skill  and  originality.  People  who  were  acquainted  with  his  work, 
agreed  that  his  be.st  efforts  should  be  preserved  in  book  form  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  wish 
to  master  good  penmanship.  His  best  work  has  been  collected,  engraved,  and  printed  in  the 
"C.  C.  Canan  Penmanship  Book." 

This  Valuable  Collection 

It  includes  Business  Writing,  Ornamental  Penmanship,  Flourishing,  Lettering,  Designing  and 
Sketching.  The  book  consists  of  64  pages  9x12,  and  is  bound  in  flexible  cardboard.  It  contains  a 
wealth  of  inspiration  and  ideas  on  penmanship.  No  student  or  penman  can  aflford  to  be  without 
this  unusual  book.  A  limited  number  of  copies  have  been  printed.  Get  your  copy  now,  and  enjoy 
some  of  the  finest  penmanship  ever  produced  by  any  penman  in  America. 

At  A  Bargain 

Price  of  the  book,  postpaid $1.50 

Price  of  The  Educator,  (one  year) $1.50 

Both   for  only  $2.50 


THE 

612  North  Park  Street 


ZANER-BLOSER   COMPANY 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


WASHINGTON    CLUB 

Each  year  we  receive  quite  a  num- 
ber of  .subscriptions  from  our  good 
friends  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Among 
the  clubs  recently  received  were  the 
following  names.  All  are  penmen  of 
national  fame:  Mr.  James  W.  Hos- 
ford,  Mr.  A.  B.  Tolley,  Mr.  R.  M. 
Roudabush,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hatten. 


Warren  T.  Johnson,  18  Tremont  St., 
Boston,  Mass.,  writes,  "Your  maga- 
zine fills  a  very  definite  need  in  the 
field  of  penmanship  and  does  so  in 
an  interesting  and  entertaining  man- 
ner." Mr.  Johnson  was  associate! 
with  S.  E.  Leslie  in  questioned  hand- 
writing work.  After  Mr.  Leslie's 
death,  Mr.  Johnson  became  associated 
with  Albert  D.  Osborn. 


Ross  Business  College,  Grand  Junc- 
tion, Colorado,  does  consistently  good 
work  in  handwriting  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  J.  F.  Herr. 


Centennial  School,  Little  Rock,  Ar- 
kansas, is  developing  good  writers. 
Mrs.  W.  O.  Jones,  the  teacher,  is  a 
beautiful  writer.  She  gets  results  by 
setting  good  examples. 


Engrossing  Supplies 


ZANERIAN    MANUAL   OF  ALPHABETS 
AND  ENGROSSING 


^j9'/  Bru5h~Art.€trr 


Price,   postpaid.   $2.50. 
PLAIN    USEFUL    LETTERING,    48    pases 


The  greatest  collection 
of  practical  engrossing 
evei"  published.  Revised 
edition,  about  one-half 
of  the  book  being  new 
material  —  the  finest 
work  of  the  kind  ever 
prepared  by  the  profes- 

a'  book  81/2  X  IIV2. 
136  pages,  containing 
complete  courses  of  in- 
structions in  Round- 
band,  Broadpen,  Pen- 
ciled and  Freehand  Let- 
tering, Wash  Drawing 
and  Pen  Drawing.  In- 
structs how  to  make 
Diplomas,  Certificates, 
Title  Pages,  Engross 
Resolutions,  and  pre 
sents  numerous  full- 
page  examples  of  pen 
and  brush  work  from 
the  leading  engrossing 
masters  of   the  country. 

The  one  indispensable 
book  for  all  engrossing 
artists  and  all  who  wish 
to  learn  practical  and 
profitable  engrossing  or 
lettering.  It  contains  a 
wealth  of  materials  and 


LETTERING   PENS 


These  are  the  pens  that  are 
used  by  engrossers  for  execu- 
ting the  various  styles  of  let- 
tering. Engrosser's  Text,  Old 
English,  etc.,  etc.  For  mak- 
ing or  filling  names  in  diplo- 
mas, engrossing  resolutions, 
for  ledger  headings,  or  in 
fact  for  executing  any  kind 
of  practical,  rapid  lettering, 
these  pens  are  the  best  made. 
There  are  a  few  other  num- 
bers of  these  pens  th; 
mentioned  here,  but  these 
twelve  are  all  any  engross- 
ing artist  ever  has  occasion 
to  use.  Double  Lettering 
Holder     .20c 


t^^g^MM 


Single    pointed   pen,    9    numbers- 
1.    iVj.   2,  21A.   3,   31/2.  4.   5,   and 


Nus.   1.   I'i,   2.  2'/j.   3,   31/2.   4, 
10.  20  and  30  double  pointed. 


1  complete  set  of  these  twelve  Pent 

5,  and  6  single  pointed,  and  Nos, 

postpaid     

1  dozen  of  any  numbere  (assorted  as  desired)  single  pointed 
I  dozen  of  any  numbei-s  (assorted  as  desired)  double  pointed 
Less  than  a   dozen   single  pointed  pens,  2   for   5c.  and  less   thi 

dozen  double  pointed,  5c  each, 

li  gross  of  any  one  number    single     pointed  pens,  postpaid 

I     gross  of  any  one  number     single     pointed  pens,  postpaid 

\i  gross  of  any  one  number    double    pointed  pens,  postpaid 


1.50 


"INKHOLDER" 

for  broad  pointed  Lettering  Pens.  But 
little  ink  dipping  is  necessary  when 
this  ink-holder  is  used.  Saves  time  and 
patience  when  one  has  considerable 
work    to    do. 

Each.  10  cents. 


INKS 

Zanerian  India,  Postpai(i  40c 

Zaneiian  Gold,   Postpaid   25c 

PAPERS 

Zanerian  5  lb,,  Express   Coll $1.50 

Zanerian  No.  9,  Express  Coll 83 

Artificial  Parchment   (16x21)  6  sheets  post- 
paid      1.50 

Genuine   Sheepskin  (16x21)    1   sheet 

postpaid    2,50 

White  Cardboard  (22y2x28%)  6  sheets 

postpaid    90 

TEXT   LETTERING  AND   ENGROSSING 
COURSE  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing-  Course  will 
train  you  to  handle  a  broad  pen  successfully, 
to  letter  diplomas,  and  do  broad  pen  lettering 
for  all  occasions.  It  covers  in  twelve  lessons 
alphabets  like  the  American,  Unretouched  and 
Retouched  Old  English,  Engrosser's  Text,  Shad- 
ing, etc.  Teachers  can  profitably  take  this 
course,  as  well  as  those  who  are  going  into  the 
engrossing  business.  Lettering  as  a  business  or 
as  a  sideline  is  very  profitable.  You  can  become 
quite  skillful  by  faithfully  following  this  course. 

Price  of  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course    (including    manual) $12.00 

Supplies  for  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course   2.85 

ADVANCED  ENGROSSING  COURSE 
BY    CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  advanced  Engrossing  Course  supplements 
our  Roundhand  and  Text  Lettering  and  Engros- 
sing courses.  It  covers  standard  alphabets,  as 
the  Egyptian,  Roman,  Medial,  Old  English,  etc. 
It  covers  the  work  from  fundamentals  of  letter- 
ing to  the  makin,g  of  elaborate  resolutions,  etc.  It 
will  train  you  to  make  initial  letters,  borders, 
scrolls,  alphabets,  resolutions,  memorials,  testi- 
monials, diplomas  and  most  of  the  things  done 
by  engrossers.  This  course  lays  a  good  founda- 
tion, and  if  after  completing  it  you  desire  to  go 
higher  you  can  attend  the  Zanerian  and  complete 
your  training  in  a  short  time.  The  Text  Letter- 
ing and  Engrossing  course  should  be  taken  before 
the  Advanced  Engrossing  course. 

Price  of  Advanced  Engrossing  Course 

(including  text)    $12.00 

Supplies  for  Advanced  Engrossing  Course..     2.25 
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HIGGinS 

ETERNAL  BLACK 

is    proof   against    age,   sun- 
shine,   fire     and    flood  — 
PERFECT  for  penmanship 


Iliggins  Eternal  Black  Writing  Ink  is  a  pure 
carbon  ink.  It  will  last  as  long  as  the  paper 
on  which  you  write  with  it.  Its  clarity  and 
jet-black  writing  make  it  ideal  for  instruc- 
tions and  use  in  penmanship.  No  line  too 
fine,  no  stroke  too  broad  for  its  free  flow 
and  opacity.  It  helps  develop  dignity  and 
character  in  writing. 

In  2-oz.  cubes,   half  pints,  pints,  quarts 
and  gallons.  Ask  your  dealer,  today. 


HiGGins  m 


HIGGINS  INK  CO..  INC. 


271  NINTH  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  H.  Y. 


BOOK  DIPLOMAS 

Furnished  in  silk  lined  Leather  or 
Near  Leather  Covers.  Gold  Stamped. 
Large  or  small   quantities. 

Send  for  samples  and  prices. 

MARTIN   DIPLOMA  CO. 

87    Summer    Street         Boston,    Mass. 


Established  in  1888 

Residence  Instruction  throughout 
the  year  is  given  in: 

Business  Penmanship 

Ornamental  Penmanship 

Roundhand  or  Copper  Plate  Script 

Broad  Pen,  Plain  and  Fancy  Lettering 

Illuminating 

Engrossing,  Flourishing 

Initial  Letters  and  Designing 

Blackboard  Writing 

Methods  of  Teaching 

Supervision  of  Handwriting 

Manuscript  for  Primary  Grades 

Correspondence  Course  in: 

Business  Handwriting 
Ornamental  Penmanship 
Roundhand 
Text  Lettering 
Advanced  Engrossing 

Summer  School 

Beginning  July  6  and  continuing  for  six  weeks  special 
work  is  given  in  the  above  subjects. 

Catalog  and  further  information  sent  upon  request. 

Zonerian  College  of  Penmanship 


612   N.   Pork   St. 


Columbus,   Ohio 


SHORT  CUT  TO  PLAIN  WRITING 


The  book  is  typical  uf  the  title,  a  real 
"Short  Cut  to  Plain  Writing." 

It  is  constructive  rather  than  revolutionary, 
and  reformative  rather  than  reactionary.  It 
is  based  upon  the  idea  that  it  is  better  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  writing  rather 
than  change  the  style:  that  most  writing  is 
poor  on  the  part  of  a  few  letters  only  and 
that  it  is  better  to  improve  the  few  poor 
ones  rather  than  to  change  the  good  ones. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  book  for  busy  adults  rather 
than  for  children  ;  neither  is  it  intended  for 
people  who  are  "sot"  in  their  theories,  but 
rather  for  the  growing,  going,  and  ambitious, 
progressive   people. 

It's  different ;  it's  unconventional ;  it's  stim- 


ulating;   it's    helpful  :    it's 


Price,  Postpaid,  25c.     Per  dozen,  $2.40. 


ZANER-BLOSER  CO. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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Supplementary    Copies    For    Penmanship     Practice 


One  of  the  beautiful  cuts  in   Supplementary  Copies 


A  book  of  32  pages  containing 
many  penmanship  copies  varying 
from  three  to  eight  lines  each.  The 
copies  convey  good  penmanship 
lessons  in  their  subject  matter,  as 
well  as  serve  as  fine  models  for 
imitation  and  practice  for  all  who 
wish  to  write  a  practical,  attractive 
hand.  Under  each  copy  is  just  the 
right  kind  of  comment,  embodying 


Postpaid,    15c;    per    dozen,    $1.60. 


such  instructions  and  information 
as  all  penmanship  students  should 
have. 

These  copies  can  be  used  profit- 
ably in  connection  with  any  course 
of  lessons.  Home  students  will 
find  them  very  helpful  and  valu- 
able. 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO. 

Columbus,    Ohio 


/i  ihe  A 


l/^J 
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HOTEL    PH/LADELPH/AN 

Entirely  redecorated  and  refurnished,  including  a  radio  in  every  room. 
Highly  recommended  by  experienced  travelers  the  world  over  for  its 
warm  hospitality;  its  excellent  cuisine  served  in  comfortably  air-condi- 
tioned restaurants;  its  convenient  location  to  the  business  section:  and 
its  unlimited  parking  facilities.  600  lootrn  loith  bath  and  radio  from  $3.00  up. 


DANIEL  CRAWFORD,  JR. 
President  and  General  Manager 


39th  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


ONLY  IF  YOU  KNOW  words! 


Third 
Edition 


JUST  OFF 
THE  PRESS 


JtwuL  £diiu)n. 


EXAMINE 
IT  NOW! 


LIST  PRICE 
60c 


The  complete  revision  of  a  remarkable  business  speller,  this  Third  Edition  of  WORDS  contains 
rules,  word  usage,  general  business  words,  and  words  for  special  businesses  and  industries. 
Words   are 


spelled,  pronounced,  defined,  and  used  in  sentences. 
n   contains   thirty-two   more  pages    than    the    previous    editioi 

OTHER     NOTEWORTHY     FEATURES 


This  Third  Edition   contains   thirty-two   more  pages    than    the    previous    edition.      One    hundred 
and  four  lessons. 


1        The  fifty  words  and  terms  most  commonly   used    for   each    of    twenty-one   major    businesses 
and   industries  were  selected  and  defined   by  experts  in  each  of  these  specialized  fields. 

O  Contains   groups   of   "Spelling  Demons"   and    "Pronunciation    Demons"   for    special    study. 

O  Contains    tests    that   can   be   used    as   review    tests    or    models    for    constructing    similar    tests. 

A  Both   root   word   and   derivative   are   given    for   each  application  of   particular  rules  studied. 

JC  Contains   helpful   suggestions   on   the   use   of   the  dictionary   for  purposeful  study. 

J^     Preceding   each    part    of    the    book    is    a    page  giving  suggestions  for  deriving  the  most  bene- 
fit from  the  study  of  that  part. 

THE      GREGG      PUBLISHING      COMPANY 


yV«u>y»rfc     .     Chicago     .     San    Francesco     .      Boston     .     Toronto     .     London     .    Sydney 
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C.  E.  Ball,  Mankato,  Minn.,  writes 
that  he  changes  backhand  students 
to  forward  slant  in  various  ways.  He 
states  that  nothing  would  please  the 
backhand  student  more  than  to  be 
able  to  write  a  beautiful  forward 
looking  slant  like  some  of  the  other 
pupils  \viite.  He  shows  the  pupils 
forward  slant  writing  and  gets  them 
to  want  to  write  that  way.  He  states 
that  is  the  way  he  does  it  and  the 
students  are  not  compelled  to  change. 
It  is  always  best  to  show  the  pupils 
the  advantage  of  doing  a  thing  and 
get  them  to  want  to  do  it,  not  to 
force  them. 


A.  C.  Stephens,  The  Business  Insti- 
tute, Detroit,  Michigan  has  a  class 
of  excellent  writers.  This  Institute 
secures  better  than  average  results. 


B.  A.  McKinney,  who  attended  the 
Zanerian  many  years  ago  is  located 
in  Norfolk,  Va.,  as  a  Certified  Public 
Accountant.  For  the  past  twenty 
years  he  has  been  auditor  for  the  F. 
S.  Royster  Guano  Co.  Like  most 
people  who  sometimes  in  their  lives 
seriously  study  penmanship,  he  can 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  getting 
out  his  trusty  oblique.  He  and  his 
associates  prefer  a  steel  pen.  As 
he  puts  it,  "They  prefer  to  dip  ink." 


L.  W.  Heiser,  Federal  Institute  of 
Business,  Tyler,  Texas,  has  been 
sending  in  some  especially  fine  pen- 
manship work  from  students,  84  of 
whom  have  earned  certificates.  This 
is  a  high  average  for  the  enrollment 
of  the  entire  school  is  restricted  to 
150  pupils. 


The  sixth  graders  of  Owosso  Public 
Schools,  Owosso,  Michigan,  are  writ- 
ing specimens  which  are  of  a  stand- 
ard far  above  the  average  grade  stu- 
dent. Miss  Anna  E.  Lawrence,  318 
N.  Cedar,  is  the  teacher. 


The  heading  this  month  (top  of 
Page)  was  made  by  J.  Arthur  La 
Roche,  policy  writer  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


E.   C.    T.   A.    Meeting 

Baltimore  Hotel 

Baltimore.  Maryland 

April   2,  3.   4 

Help  yourself  by  attending  your 
convention. 

Help  your  country  by  buying  De- 
fense Stamps  and  Bonds. 


Miss  Mabel  Lafiferty,  Pitman,  New 
Jersey,  who  writes  a  beautiful  hand 
submitted  specimens  of  handwriting 
from  her  pupils  which  show  that  she 
can  teach  as  well  as  she  can  write. 

To  teach  successfully  one  should 
be  able  to  do  well  the  thing  taught. 


A  large  package  of  specimens  has 
been  received  from  Alma  Shackleford, 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  This  package 
contains  handwriting  of  the  students 
of  various  grades  under  Miss  Shackle- 
ford's  supervision.  Among  the  lot  is 
a  group  of  specimens  which  is  espe- 
cially interesting.  It  is  Pilgrim  stories 
from  the  second  grade  pupils  of  the 
Van  Horn  School,  Salem,  W.  Va. 
These  second  graders  use  manuscript 
and  prepared  a  very  interesting  pro- 
ject— on  the  Pilgrims.  Also  in  the 
package  were  some  handsome  cards 
in  which  the  pupils  took  special  in- 
terest. 

There  are  many  ways  of  interesting 
pupils  in  handwriting.  Use  all  occa- 
sions for  the  promotion  of  better 
handwriting  but  by  all  means  con- 
duct regular  handwriting  classes 
when  details  of  individual  letters 
should  be  worked  out. 


Up  in  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada, 
they  are  getting  excellent  results  in 
handwriting  in  the  Garbutt  Business 
College.  Edith  Garbutt  is  the  secre- 
tary who  sends  us  from  time  to  time 
specimens   which   delight  the  eye. 


Mrs.  Esther  S.  Herr,  Ross  Business 
College,  Grand  Junction,  Colorado, 
sent  us  a  package  of  very  good  busi- 
ness writing  from  her  penmanship 
students. 


W.  S.  Chamberlain  of  the  Eaton  & 
Barnett  Business  College,  Inc.,  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  in  thanking  us  for 
the  write-up  in  the  February  num- 
ber concerning  his  penmanship  ca- 
reer, states  that  he  is  now  beginning 
his  heavy  diploma  season  and  will 
probably  fill  in  around  3000  Certifi- 
cates by  June  1.  Anyone  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  prices  paid  for  diploma 
filling  can  easily  see  that  this  type 
of  work  pays  good  dividends. 

Why  not  take  up  lettering  and 
penwork  in  real  earnest?  Get  real 
training,  take  a  correspondence 
course  or  enter  school  so  that  you 
can  fill  out  diplomas  like  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain. 


PENMANSHIP  HELPED  THIS 

YOUNG  MAN 
I  studied  your  method  of  penman- 
ship while  a  student  at  Smithdeal 
Business  College,  Richmond,  Virginia, 
some  twelve  or  more  years  ago  and 
it  has  proved  very  beneficial  to  me 
in  my  present  work. 

S.  L.  Farrar,  Jr.,  Clerk, 
Circuit  Court  of  Amelia  County, 
Amelia  Court  House,  Virginia. 


Some  very  fine  specimens  have  been 
received  from  Josephine  McConnell, 
Hartford  School,  Canton,  Ohio.  The 
pupils  are  doing  unusually  fine  work. 
Some  of  it  is  professional  in  quality. 


The    Detroit    Commercial     College, 

with  R.  J.  Maclean  as  Pres.,  began 
its  39th  year.  It  is  located  in  down- 
town Detroit.  The  school  is  in  the 
sixth  floor  of  the  Book  Bldg.,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  palatial  office 
buildings  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  over 
their  recent  catalog  which  is  so  full 
of  photographs  and  inspiring  ma- 
terial that  we  feel  we  would  like  to 
attend  this   school. 
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Lessons  in  Handwriting 


By    E.    A.    LUPFER 
Zanerian  College,  Columbus,  O. 


Point  the   knuckles   toward   the  ceiling.     Do   not   grip  the  pen.     A  pinched  pen  is  not  likely  to  skim  over  the 
paper  freely. 


Keep  the  down  strokes  straight.  Pull  them  in  the  direction   of   your   body.     Rule   lines   down   along   the    down 
strokes  to  see  if  they  are  all  of  the  same  slant. 


Do  this  copy  many  times,  it  require.?   perseverance  t    o  win  penmanship.     A  thousand  efforts  may  be  necessary. 


Think  of  your  practice  as  you  do  playing  a  game  and  you  will  not  object  to  practicing  a  copy  over  and  over. 


Do  a  lot  of  practice  on  words  and  parts  of  words.     You  have  in  this  list  mainly  short  words  which  make  ex- 
cellent movement  e-xercises. 
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Change  your  pen  as  soon  as  it  scratches  or  wears  thick.     Keep  the  eye  of  the  pen  pointing  to  the  ceiling. 


Do  not  write  too  rapidly,  just  fast  enough  to  keep  out  the  kinks,  but  not  so  fast  as  to  destroy  the  letter  forms. 


This  month  we  have  given  a  large  number  of  letter  joinings.    It  is  important  that  you  be  able  to  swing  from 
one  letter  to  another  freely  and  without  hesitating. 


Watch  the  cross  on  the  x.    It  should  be  in  the  center,  made  upward  and  not  too  long. 
Watch  the  shoulder  on  the  r.     Make  the  r  wide  so  that  it  will  not  look  like  an  i. 


A  good  exercise  for  spacing  and  movement.     You  can  join  any  combination  of  letters  in  this  way. 


The  L  contains  two  compound  strokes.     Notice  the   size   of  the   loops.     The   top   loop   should   be  larger   than 
the  bottom  loop. 


Keep  the  bottom  loop  flat  on  the  base  line  and  comparatively  small. 
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Each  month  it  is  advisable  to   reread  the  instructions  on  position.     The  teacher  should  make  a  regular,  daily 
check  upon  the  position  of  each  child,  and  whenever  the  position  is  not  good  it  should  be  improved. 


Keep  your  letters  and  turns  open,  and  full.     Loops  should  have  daylight.    The  o's,  a's,  and  s's,  should  be  clear, 
not  crowded. 


Let's  try  to  acquire  the  habit  of  doing  all  our  work  neatly  and  legibly.  No  paper  should  be  handed  in  which  is 
carelessly  executed.  Teachers  in  other  subjects  should  not  accept  illegibly  written  papers.  They  should  help  to 
correct  poor  writing,  the  same  as  the  teacher  of  Handwrit  ing  should  help  to  correct  English. 


Everyone  who  puts  forth  an  honest  effort  can  learn  to  write.     Grade  children  learn  to  write  easily  and  legibly, 
so  why  can't  you,  an  adult  ? 


Keep  the  pen  moving  fieely  and  lightly.     No  movement  of  the  thumb  is  desirable. 


Avoid  too  much  finger  movement,  and  gripping  of  holder. 
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Look  carefully  at  the  copy  until  you  get  a  good  mental   picture    of   the    letters.      Notice   size,    slant,    spacing, 
alignment,  line  quality,  arrangement,  and  letter  forms.  You  cannot  make  a  letter  if  you  do  not  know  how  it  is  made. 


t^^^^Ce-^^^^z-^iS/ 


^.^S^^^-^^S^^^  ^^  ^^y^y^y^  ^J    /j 


Keep  the  paper  in  front  of  you.  The  right-hander  should  slant  his  paper  to  the  left,  while  the  left-hander  should 
point  to  the  right.  Solve  your  left-handed  problem  by  starting  pupils  at  the  blackboard,  where  chalk  holding  is  the 
same  for  right  and  left-handed  students.  Both  stand  facing  their  work.  The  right-hander  uses  a  slight  hinge 
movement,  while  the  left-hander  uses  a  push-pull  motion,  in  and  out  of  the  sleeve.  The  student  cannot  at  the 
board  write  with  his  hand  in   an  awkward  position,  above  the  writing. 


^^A 


Keep  heads  up.     Point  holder  to  the  right  shoulder  or  near  it.     Let  the  hand  move  freely  on  the  little  finger. 


y  V-tf'-^tC.><:-^^  (L--;;«Cs7Z7:2^^  C^ 


^^^l^ 


Make  each  word  stand  out  alone,  clear  and  readable.  Crowding  words,  or  scattering  them   makes  them  hard  to 
read.     Get  spaces  equal  in  and  between  letters.     Do  you  get  as  much  space  in  u  and  n  as  you  do  the  o  and  a? 
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The  Service  of  Good  Penmanship 


This  topic  implies  a  two-fold  idea — 
either  phase  of  which  is  broad  enough 
for  considerable  thought  and  discus- 
sion. Both  are  so  closely  interlinked 
that  one  can  hardly  conceive  of  one 
phase  without  the  other.  So  in  the 
limited  time  allotted  on  this  pro- 
gram, the  best  I  can  do  is  to  touch, 
in  a  somewhat  rambling  way,  upon 
the  one   phase  and   then   the  other. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  been  im- 
pressed by  reading  definitions,  quo- 
tations, and  extracts  pertaining  to 
the  value  of  good  penmanship  and 
writing,  as  expressed  by  various  in- 
dividuals, and  some  such  material  I 
have  assembled;  and  so  I  shall  quote 
here  and  try  thus  to  present  some 
chirographic  facts,  with  some  scat- 
tered remarks  of  my  own,  which,  with 
your  kind  indulgence,  you,  too,  may 
weigh  as  befit  these  lines. 

First,  I  quote  from  a  hotel  booklet, 
entitled  "Statler  Service  Codes."  In 
this  little  booklet  under  the  heading 
"Statler  Talks  to  His  Patrons,"  ap- 
pears the  following: 

"A  hotel  cannot  give  you  good 
service  unless  you,  when  you  register, 
write  your  name  so  plainly  and  legi- 
bly that  there  can  be  no  mistake. 
If"  there  is  the  slightest  chance  for 
the  Room  Clerk  to  mis-read  either 
name  or  initials,  print  them.  I  know 
of  no  one  thing  which  interferes 
so  much  with  the  hotel's  service  to 
guests  as  this  thing  of  having  the 
name  wrong  on  the  hotel  records. 
Right  at  the  guest's  arrival,  it  starts 
an  endless  chain  of  troubles.  Mail  is 
delayed;  the  Information  Clerk  re- 
ports 'not  here'  to  friends  who  call 
or  telephone;  everything  goes  wrong 
— for  both  the  guest  and  the  hotel. 
The  guest  has  written  his  name  so 
long  that  he  can  see  nothing  in  his 
signature  except  what  he  intends. 
But  how  will  it  look  to  the  Room 
Clerk,  who  is  not  familiar  with  it? 
If  any  guest  thinks  this  is  a  trivial 
matter,  let  him  undertake  to  read  a 
single  page  of  the  average  hotel 
register. 

"Initials  are  as  important  as  names. 
The  large  hotel  has  many  guests  of 
the  same  name.  Your  satisfaction  or 
dissatisfaction  with  the  hotel's  serv- 
ice may  depend  upon  how  legibly  one 
initial  of  your  signature  is  written  on 
the  register." 

Some  lines  were  published  to  which 
no  name  was  signed,  but  whoever 
penned  them  desei'ves  much  credit  for 
painting  a  literal  picture  in  the  fol- 
lowing well-chosen  words:  "Writing 
is  universally  admitted  to  be  of  all 
arts  that  which  is  most  useful  to 
society.  It  is  the  soul  of  commerce, 
the  picture  of  the  past,  the  regulator 
of  the  future,  and  the  messenger  of 
thought." 


By    Ema   Virginia    Prusha 

Virginia,   Minn. 

(Courtesy    of    The    National     Association    of 
Penmanship    Teachers   and    Supervisors) 

Running  parallel  with  the  thoughts 
there  expressed,  I  quote  what  I 
read  some  years  ago,  written  by  John 
Quincy  Adams,  sixth  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  graduate  of  and 
lecturer  at  Harvard  University,  a 
strong  advocate  of  good  writing,  and 
a  fine  penman  himself,  having  de- 
veloped his  skill  with  the  pen  by  self- 
instruction.  Members  of  the  pen- 
manship profession  should  read  with 
gratitude  Mr.  Adams'  beautiful  ex- 
pressions in  favor  of  this  art.  He  is 
one  man  out  of  a  great  many  who 
has  been  able  to  interpret  the  mean- 
ing and  character  represented  by  the 
development  of  good  handwriting. 

"1.  Good  penmanship  requires  vol- 
untary application  of  time  and  effort. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  personal  accom- 
plishment. 

"2.  Good  penmanship   requires    the 

application  of     personal     discipline. 

Therefore,  it     indicates    strength    of 
character. 


Legible  handwriting  is  a  so- 
cial "must",  a  good  recom- 
mendation in  business  and  a 
valuable  life  companion. 

Good  handwriting  helps 
pupils  to  advance  faster  in 
school  and  makes  the  teacher's 
work  easier.  First  positions 
are  often  secured  because  of 
good  handwriting  and  promo- 
tions are  frequently  made  be- 
cause of  neat,  accurate  work. 

Persons  trained  to  be  neat 
and  careful  with  the  pen  are 
usually  careful  and  proficient 
in  other  things.  Holding  reg- 
ular classes  in  handwriting  is 
the  best  way  of  acquiring  the 
necessary  skill  to  write  well. 

Lupfer. 


"3.  Good  penmanship  indicates  a 
desire  for  accuracy.  A  careless  per- 
son would  not  consider  accuracy 
worth   striving   for. 

"4.  Good  penmanship  indicates  per- 
sonal tidiness.  Slovenly  people  care 
little  for  neatness. 

"5.  Good  penmanship  is  to  busi- 
ness what  fragrance  is  to  flowers, 
or  what  courtesy  is  to  manhood.  Some 
flowers  bloom  without  fragrance'; 
some   people    exist    without   courtesy. 

"6.  In  short,  Good  Penmanship  is  a 
tendency    toward    perfection." 

I  quote  last  from  an  interesting 
article  published  in  the  Duluth  News 
Tribune,  written  by  Mr.  F.  J.   Duff"y. 


"Penmanship  is  a  uniquely  per- 
sonal art,  a  life-long  possession.  The 
ease  with  which  one  can  write  is  an 
inducement  to  better  composition 
work.  Greater  writing  skill  is  pro- 
ductive of  better  letters.  In  penman- 
ship, we  have  an  art  which  touches 
the  innermost  concerns  of  life  more 
closely  than  does  any  other;  it  is  an 
art  which  has  been  utilized  in  all 
ages  to  express  thoughts,  the  most 
personal  and  intimate  which  the 
human  mind  has  been  able  of  con- 
ceiving; an  art  which  will  continue 
to  be  the  vehicle  for  the  conveyance 
of  such  delicate  revelations  as  long 
as  the  human  soul  shall  have  experi- 
ence. 

"To  many  persons  the  subject  of 
penmanship  seems  devoid  of  features 
which  make  other  studies  so  interest- 
ing. One  need  but  go  to  history  to 
Una  incidents  which  enliven  the  teach- 
ing of  penmanship;  to  quote  ex- 
amples that  will  thrill  the  hearts  of 
youthful  listeners,  giving  them  more 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  instru- 
ment which  they  hold  in  their  hand. 
Consider  the  signing  by  King  .lohn 
of  the  great  Magna  Charta  at  Runny 
mede;  the  signing  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth of  her  sister's  death  warrant; 
the  signing  of  our  own  great  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Who  then  can 
rightfully  say  that  handwriting  is  not 
important?" 

Now,  incentives  for  anything  should 
be  closely  interlinked  with  advant- 
ages in  anything,  so  in  this  connec- 
tion I  shall  try  now  to  direct  the 
trend  of  thought  to  the  paramount 
endeavors  of  those  who  serve  in  the 
cause   of  good  penmanship. 

First  of  all,  I  believe  we  all  must 
concede  that  inspiration  plays  a  big 
part  in  keeping  interest  alive — and 
how  vital  that  is  to  pupils,  teachers, 
and  supervisors  of  penmanship!  And 
as  the  latter  especially  are  expected 
to  be  leaders  in  this  field,  surely  they 
must  draw  heavily  upon  some  reserve 
supply  of  inspiration  —  oftimes  re- 
newed or  reconstructed  to  suit  the 
occasion,  the  season,  or  the  year. 
Providence  alone  must  get  the  credit 
for  the  creative  side  of  inspiration — 
for  speaking  from  my  own  experience, 
at  least,  I  know  that  I  have  won- 
dered sometimes  what  to  do  next  to 
intensify  interest  in  my  classes, 
teacher's  meetings,  outlines  and  di- 
rections to  the  teachers,  and  then,  as 
if  out  of  a  clear  sky,  some  entirely 
new  idea  or  revised  plan  has  pre- 
sented or  suggested  itself.  Then 
what  a  blessing  varied  incentives 
prove  to  be  to  prevent  monotony. 
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So  I  believe  if  one  has  faith  enough 
in  his  or  her  chosen  field,  also  with  a 
goodly  proportion  of  preparation,  of 
course,  then  the  creation  of  various 
incentives  will  be  the  next  step,  and 
thus  new  ideas  and  projects  will  cul- 
minate in  desirable  results.  Just 
what  the  incentives  are  to  be  will 
depend  very  much  upon  the  individuals 
concerned  and  circumstances  in  gen- 
eral, since  duties,  experience  and  qual- 
ifications   vary. 

First  and  foremost,  the  supervisor 
must  learn  to  do  by  doing  well,  that 
he  or  she  might  teach,  supervise 
and  guide  superlatively  well,  and 
thus  promulgate  further  that  kernel 
of  truth  that  a  goodly  example  is 
always  the  greatest  inspiration  and 
incentive  to  any  admirer,  follower, 
pupil  or  student.  To  clinch  my  point, 
I  quote  the  timely  favorite  words: 
A  teacher  cannot  teach  what  he  does 
not  know. 

Let  us  acquaint  ourselves  as  much 
as  possible  with  the  authors  or  pub- 
lishers of  penmanship  textbooks,  man- 
uals, and  the  personnel  of  the  organi- 
zations back  of  such  publications. 
Many  incentives  are  to  be  derived  by 
thorough  reading  and  closer  fellow- 
ship. The  latter  will  apply,  too,  to 
meeting  with  fellow  supervisors,  trav- 
elling representatives  of  penmanship 
concerns,  and  any  mutual  co-workers, 
whenever  and  wherever  we  may 
chance  to  meet.  Then  occasional  vis- 
iting days  away  from  one's  own  fa- 
miliar haunts,  and  very  close  observa- 
tion at  such  times. 

And  let  us  not  be  backward  in  ask- 
ing questions!  Do  not  pupils  learn 
much  from  their  curiosity  ?  And  are 
not  men  and  women  only  girls  and 
boys  grown  up  ?  Are  we  ever  too 
old  to  learn  ?  I  have  felt  at  times 
that  some  supervisors  I  have  known 
were  not  intent  enough  on  their  en- 
deavors.    Mediocre  begets  mediocre! 

Then  the  reading  of  various  pub- 
lications— not  always  pertaining  to 
the  teaching  profession,  but  always 
allowing-  a  just  proportion  of  time 
to  the  pedagogical  problems  of  a  gen- 
eral nature  for  breadth  of  vision  and 
outlook.  Such  material  that  deals 
with  our  specific  interests  and  duties 
should,  of  course,  come  first.  Dis- 
crimination will  always  be  necessary, 
since  duties  and  interests  vary,  but 
let  us  never  lose  faith  in  or  sight  of 
the  big  objective,  namely:  To  guide 
our  changes  efficiently  and  interest- 
ingly in  a  good  cause  by  a  truly  good 
example  and  growth  in  the  field  in 
which  we  aim  to  fill  our  respective 
niches.  Then  even  though  differences 
of  opinions  may  arise,  to  feel  within 
one's  own  heart  and  soul  that  the  goal 
is  a  purposeful  one,  proved  and  an- 
swered in  the  smiling  eyes  of  trained 
appreciative  girls  and  boys — yes,  and 
some  such  fellow  teachers  too — who 
are  attuned  in  spirit  and  purpose — 
then  such  eff"orts  bring  their  own  le- 
ward — through  well  rendered  service 
to  humanity. 

Plato  said:  "The  beautiful  consists 
in  utility  and  fitness  for  the  produc- 


tion of  some  good  purpose.''  This  quo- 
tation with  its  wide  scope  may  well 
embrace  the  methods,  mechanics  and 
pedagogy  of  penmanship,  too,  for 
writing  has  been  said  to  be  the  most 
practical  of  all  the  arts — in  fact,  it 
has  been  called  "the  art  of  arts."  And 
so,  those  whose  endeavors  are  along 
this  line  may  well  renew  their  spirits 
and  efforts  and  continue  cheerfully  to 
lend  a  hand. 


A  BUSY  PENMAN 


Mr.  Rice's  fine  penmanship  has 
done  much  towards  helping  to  build 
up  this  large  efficient  institution, — an 
institution  which  the  profession  is 
proud  of. 

Mr.  Rice  is  an  all-round  skillful 
penman  and  devotes  some  time  to 
questioned  handwriting.  He  is  a  very 
active  man  and  in  addition  to  his  pen- 
work  does    some   accounting    work. 

Many  copies  of  The  Educator  find 
then-  way  to  the  Chillicothe  Business 
College  each  month. 


J.  D.  RICE 

J.  D.  Rice  has  charge  of  the  pen- 
manship and  commercial  subjects  in 
the  Chillicothe  Business  College,  Chil- 
licothe, Missouri.  This  school  has  an 
annual  enrollment  of  around  4000  stu- 
dents. The  school  has  a  plant  of 
eight  buildings  and  its  campus  com- 
pares favorably  with  those  of  many 
colleges   and  universities. 


A  WORTHY  UNDERTAKING 

Students  attending  the  University 
of  Chicago  have  an  opportunity  to 
attend  classes  part  time  and  work 
part  time  in  Marshall  Field  and  Com- 
pany, assuring  the  student  of  a  steady 
weekly  salary.  Nearly  one  hundred 
students  have  been  so  employed  but 
arrangements  have  been  made  to 
take  care  of  many  more.  Students 
attend  classes  three  times  a  week 
and  woik  three  days.  This  enables 
the  employer  to  fill  one  position  with 
two  students.  By  attending  summer 
school  the  student  can  complete  equiv- 
alent to  a  normal  academic  year  of 
work  in   one  calendar  year. 

Quarters  will  contain  twelve  weeks 
instead  of  eleven.  Other  organiza- 
tions are  also  cooperating. 


ANOTHER  HIGH  SCHOOL 

West  Fulton  High  School,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  gives  work  in  penmanship. 
Elizabeth  Floding,  8.54  Myrtle  St. 
N.E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  is  the  teacher. 
We  compliment  her  upon  the  results 
she  is  securing. 


This  is  a  card  made  and  sold  by  T.  M.  Tevis,  The  Tevis  School  of  Pen- 
manship. Mr.  Tevis  has  a  series  of  small  and  large  cards  which  appeal  espe- 
cially to  penmen.  Mr.  Tevis  is  conducting  very  successful,  honest,  corres- 
pondence courses  in  penmanship. 
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SETTING    A    GOOD    EXAMPLE 


I  2.  3  i^    U    7790 


1 
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MODERN  TEACHERS 

Today  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States  you  will  find  many 
teachers  who  are  able  to  write  and 
teach  plain  business  writing  in  an 
efficient  manner.  The  accompanying 
specimen  was  wi'itten  by  Edna  Fogle- 
man,  a  teacher  in  the  Columbia 
School   of   Champaign,   Illinois. 

Miss  Ethel  Kesterson  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  penmanship  work  of 
that  city  and  the  teachers  are  en- 
couraged to  bring  their  work  up  to 
a  Teachers'  Certificate  Standard.  The 
Champaign  teachers  spend  hours  of 
their  time  evenings  working  out  our 
Teacher-training  Plan  which  consists 
of  studying  Correlated  Teachers' 
Manuals  1  and  4  and  filling  in  Cor- 
related Practice  Books  1  and  4.     This 


is  done  after  each  copy  has  been 
practiced  on  separate  sheets  of  paper. 
This  work  covers  both  primary  and 
grammar  grade  work.  The  primary 
work  gives  the  teacher  some  idea  of 
primary  work  and  also  enables  her 
to  see  the  letter  forms  clear.  Teachers 
after  taking  this  primary  work  see 
the  advantage  of  the  large  free  work. 
We  feel  that  most  teachers  who  will 
do  the  same  amount  of  work  as  Miss 
Fogleman  has  done  can  reach  a  sim- 
ilar standard.  We  congratulate  Miss 
Fogleman  on  her  good  writing  and 
her  good   teaching  ability. 

This  writing  is  no  doubt  better  in 
quality  than  the  work  done  by  the 
average  teacher  of  the  "Little  Red 
Schoolhouse  Days." 


Edna  Fogleman 


The  Educator 
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OUR  MANUSCRIPT  LESSON 


5        .-^"^V         /'""^ 
1 '\._i._V^._.5j„ 


Use  this  list  of  words  in  writing  stories.  Study  the  new  letters.  The  H  and  K  are  two  story  letters.  See 
that  the  bottom  room  is  as  large  as  the  upper  story  room.  Put  the  crossing  or  floor  in  the  center.  Note  the  dif- 
ference between  H  and  K.  How  many  strokes  does  it  take  to  make  H  and  K?  How  many  boys'  and  girls'  names 
beginning  with  H  and  K  can  you  write  ? 

Who  can  tell  the  difference  between  capital  K  and  small  k?  What  is  the  difference  between  the  capital  I 
and  the  small  i?     The  small  j  hangs  its  feet  below  the  base  line,  while  the  capital  J  stands  up  on  the  line. 

Be  sure  to  dot  your  i's  and  j's  and  don't  forget  to  put  the  hat  on  your  t. 

All  down  strokes  should  be  vertical.  Study  spacing.  Use  the  blackboard  as  much  as  you  can.  Start  children 
at  the  board  or  when  a  child  has  some  special  difficulty,  he  can  probably  correct  it  at  the  board  with  the  teacher's 
help. 


-"^^CiHi^ 


Semi-oinamental   by    F.   B.    Courtney,   the   grand  old   penman  of  Detroit. 
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"What  New  or  Additional  Things  Can  Private  School  Executives  Do  to 
Promote  Good  Will  with  High  School  and  College  Officials?" 


Good  will  may  be  defined  commer- 
cially as  "the  advantages  in  trade  or 
custom  which  a  business  has  acquired 
beyond  the  mere  value  of  what  it 
sells."  As  such,  it  has  definite  money 
value.  It  may  be  listed  as  one  of  the 
assets  of  a  business.  It  is  an  intangi- 
ble commodity,  so  to  speak,  which 
may  be  bought  or  sold. 

But  good  will  may  also  be  defined 
as  "kindly  or  friendly  feeling."  This 
is  its  broader  meaning,  the  one  occu- 
pied, not  with  its  money  value,  but 
with  its  characteristics.  And  these 
characteristics  are:  Mutual  under- 
standing and  respect,  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation, a  sense  of  singleness  of 
purpose,  a  feeling  of  fellowship  in  a 
common  endeavor. 

It  is  this  meaning  of  the  term — 
without  regard  for  the  material  ad- 
vantages which  will  accrue  as  a 
natural  consequence — that  I  am  going 
to  ask  you  to  keep  in  mind  while  we 
consider  what  new  or  additional 
things  private  school  executives  can 
do  to  promote  good  will  with  high 
school  and  college  oflficials. 

But  first,  let  me  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  public  school,  private 
school,  and  college  officials  with  whom 
[  have  discussed  this  subject.  They 
have  been  most  helpful,  and  have 
given  me  freely  from  their  time  and 
from  their  experience.  They  have, 
in  addition,  given  me  confidence  in 
my  topic,  because  they  have  enabled 
me  to  feel  that  these  few  remarks 
are  not  to  be  the  mere  expression  of 
one  man's  opinion,  but  are  to  be  the 
consensus  of  opinion  rather,  of  many, 
engaged,  as  we  are,  in  both  the  busi- 
ness and  the  profession  of  education. 
And  they  have  further  made  me  feel 
and  made  me  well  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  genuine  good  will  that 
does   exist  between  us  all. 

What  then  can  we  private  school 
executives  do  to  preserve  it  and  to 
further  promote  it  ? 

One  of  the  things  we  can  do  is  this: 
We  can  make  it  a  practice  as  the 
Merchants  and  Bankers'  School  does, 
to  notify  high  school  and  college  offi- 
cials when  their  students  have  been 
trained  and  placed. 

We  can  furnish  newspapers  vvith 
items  concerning  the  boys  and  girls 
who  enroll  with  our  schools. 

We  can  let  public  and  parochial 
high  school  publications  and  alumni 
associations  know  what  their  gradu- 
ates are  doing,  at  what  schools  they 
have  enrolled,  what  courses  of  study 
they  are  pursuing,  with  what  busi- 
ness organization  they  have  been 
placed. 

I  know  that  the  Drake  Schools  have 
been  doing  these  things,  and  that  the 
results  obtained,  in  terms  of  genuine 
appreciation  and  good  will,  have 
more  than  recompensed  them  for  the 
time    and    effort    involved.      In    fact, 


Bv  Thomas  G.  O'Brien,  President 

of 
The  Drake  Business  Schools,  Inc. 

New  York,  New  York 
(From  Business  Education  Associa- 
tion  of   New  York) 


in  a  certain  high  school,  teachers  have 
told  me  how  gratifying  it  is  to  learn 
of  any  of  their  graduates  who  are 
doing  good  work  in  a  private  business 
school;  how  pleased  these  teachers 
and  advisers  are  to  learn  when  theii- 
students  have  been  placed;  how  glad 
they  are  to  recommend  their  students 
to  a  school  that  they  know  will  justify 
that  recommendation. 

Another  thing  we  can  do  is  this: 
We  can,  as  Strayer  College,  Wash- 
ington, does,  make  it  "a  definite  part 
of  our  sales  promotion  program  to 
have  our  people  visit  the  commercial 
departments  of  various  high  schools 
and  colleges  to  discuss  mutual  prob- 
lems." 

"Often,"  he  said,  "we  offer  and  dis- 
tribute supplementary  material  which 
may  be  helpful  to  them  in  their  work." 
This  is  another  plan  which  our  own 
schools    have    followed    with    fine   re- 


We  are  fighting  to  save  de- 
mocracy, and  democracy  is  best 
served  through  the  education  of 
the  younger  generation.  Let  us 
not  fail  in  our  duty  to  democracy 
and  our  country  ! — Ontario  Com'l 
Teachers'  Association. 


suits,  particularly  on  dictation  mate- 
rial selected  from  actual  business  cor- 
respondence which  we  have  recently 
distributed. 

Further,  we  can  limit  our  enroll- 
ments, as  almost  all  of  us  do,  to  high 
school  graduates  at  least;  and  we  can 
also,  as  was  pointed  out  to  us  by  Mr. 
G.  G.  Weaver  of  the  State  Educa- 
tion Department,  in  an  address  to  the 
C.  E.  A.,  "be  sure  that  our  adver- 
tising is  an  honest  statement  of  fact." 
And  we  can,  in  this  connection,  as 
Dr.  Edward  J.  MacNamara,  Principal 
of  the  High  School  of  Commerce, 
stressed  in  a  recent  conversation  with 
me  on  this  subject,  be  sure  to  "let  the 
performance  exceed  the  claim,  and 
avoid  the  promise  that  may  be  difficult 
of  fulfillment." 

We  can  also  make  many  valuable 
contacts  with  public  school  and  col- 
lege officials  through  the  medium  of 
membership  in  business,  community 
and  civic  organizations,  and  service 
clubs. 

We  can  cooperate  with  high  school 
and  college  placement  departments  by 


giving  them  an  opportunity  to  work 
on  any  employment  calls  which  we 
may  not  be  able  to  fill  from  the  ranks 
of  our  own  graduates. 

We  can  also,  as  the  Packard  School 
has  suggested,  provide  speakers  f  n  m 
high  schools  and  colleges  to  address 
our  own  student  bodies  on  the  various 
fields  of  occupation,  on  commercial 
geography,  on  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  goods,  and  on  the  many 
other  matters  which  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  young  man  or  young 
woman  preparing  to  enter  the  busi- 
ness world. 

We  can,  as  I  understand  the  Pack- 
ard School  has  also  done,  send  out 
bulletins  embracing  reports  on  trade 
conditions,  on  einployment  trends  and 
opportunities,  and  on  the  many  other 
matters  of  vital  interest  to  all  en- 
gaged in  education  of  which  our  close 
contact  with  the  demands  of  business 
and  industry  makes  us  aware. 

We  can,  as  Pace  Institute  does,  en- 
courage and  invite  prospective  stu- 
dents, and  any  other  persons— teach- 
ers, department  heads,  and  principals 
— interested  in  modern  business  meth- 
ods, to  visit  our  schools,  inspect  our 
curricula,  and  meet  our  teachers. 

And  we  can,  in  line  with  this  same 
idea,  make  sure  that  the  members  of 
our  own  teaching  personnel  are  com- 
petent and  well-trained,  that  they  are 
proficient  themselves,  both  in  the 
skills  which  they  teach,  and  in  the 
best  and  most  modern  methods  of 
teaching  them;  that  they  are  pro- 
gressive and  social  minded;  and  that 
they  appreciate  and  sympathize  with 
the  problems  that  beset  modern  youth 
in  its  endeavor  to  adjust  itself  to  a 
constantly  changing  world. 

We  can,  too,  teach  our  students, 
not  merely  skills,  but  those  more  ab- 
stract characteristics  which  contribute 
to  the  moulding  of  an  employable 
business  personality. 

We  can  also,  as  has  been  suggested 
to  me  by  one  teacher  who  has  re- 
cently come  to  Drake's  from  the  Har- 
vard Graduate  School  of  Education, 
arrange  to  send  representatives  to 
address  "Student  Unions"  and  "Stu- 
dent Organizations."  This  is  another 
excellent  plan,  and  I  am  sure  that 
many  colleges  would  be  glad  to  have 
us  present  our  case  to  their  students 
— to  inform  them  of  the  many  op- 
portunities to  be  found  by  young  col- 
lege graduates  in  the  business  world, 
if  they  will  supplement  their  fine 
general  education  with  the  practical 
secretarial  or  accounting  training  of 
a  good  commercial  school. 

We  can  also,  and  I  again  quote  Dr. 
MacNamara,  "Take  a  larger  part  in 
educational  leadership.  Attend  more 
meetings.  Not  hesitate  to  discuss 
mutual  problems  with  high  school  offi- 
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cials — how  to  deal  with  poorer  stu- 
dents, how  to  develop  superior  stu- 
dents in  terms  of  their  maximum 
potentialities.  In  short,  feel  that  we 
have  something-  to  contribute,  and 
contribute  it.  Feel  that  we  have 
something   to  learn,  and   learn   it." 

I  firmly  believe  that  whatever  we 
do  along-  the  lines  of  developing  good 
will  with  high  school  and  college  offi- 
cials, we  must  do  with  the  following 
idea  in  mind:  We  must  realize  that 
the  public  schools,  the  colleges,  and 
the  private  commercial  and  parochial 
schools  are  engaged  today,  not  in  a 
competitive,  but  in  a  cooperative  en- 
deavor— education.  And  as  Alexander 
S.  Massell,  Principal  of  Central  Com- 
mercial High  School  recently  pointed 
out  to  me:  "The  relationship  between 
the  private  schools  and  the  colleges  is 


evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  private 
schools  have  become  more  selective, 
and  the  inspiration  which  they  give 
to  acquire  perfection  in  the  perform- 
ance of  skills  serves  as  an  incentive 
to  go  on  with  further  education  on  the 
higher  levels,  which  can  only  be  given 
by  the  higher  institutions  like  col- 
leges and  schools  of  business  adminis- 
tration. 

"And  the  private  school,''  he  added, 
"because  of  the  flexibility  of  its  pro- 
gram and  because  it  has  selected  stu- 
dents and  smaller  groups,  supple- 
ments the  instruction  with  specific 
information,  knowledge,  and  skills,  of 
the  high  school  commercial  graduate 
who  of  necessity  must  conform  to  the 
instruction  given  to  larger  groups. 
Here  is  where  the  private  school  steps 
in  and  gives  this  much  needed  intensi- 
fied work." 


We,  who  are  engaged  in  private 
education,  must  keep  this  thought — 
this  definition  of  our  function — ever 
in  mind.  We  must  realize,  too,  that 
the  so  called  'education  for  life'  con- 
cept associated  with  the  public  sec- 
ondary schools  and  liberal  arts  col- 
leges, can  no  longer  be  so  sharply 
distinguished  from  the  'education  for 
livelihood'  concept  associated  with  the 
private  commercial  schools.  Today, 
the  one  is  the  compliment  of  the  other. 
Both  are  vital!  Both  are  directed  to 
the  end  that  the  individual  may  dis- 
cover and  occupy  his  rightful  place 
in  society;  that  he  may  learn  to  live 
in  peace  and  harmony  with  his  fel- 
low man  and  with  his  community; 
that  he  may  be  equipped  to  earn  his 
living-  in  a  manner  congenial  to  him- 
self and  useful  to  society. 
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Engrossers'  Script  by  Raymond  Gluff,  Parkersburg,  W.   Va.     More  work  of   this  coming   young   penman  will 
be   published. 
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Blackboard  Writing 


By   E.   A.    Lupfer 


First   Grade  Objectives: 

1.  To  stand  correctly  at  the  board. 

2.  To  hold  the  chalk  correctly. 

3.  To  write  with  a    free,   rhythmic 
movement. 

4.  To  make  large  correct  forms. 
Students    should  be   started    at  the 

blackboard.  Much  of  the  work  during 
this  grade  can  be  done  at  the  black- 
board. The  blackboard  enables  the 
child  to  use  a  large  free  movement 
which  establishes  the  habit  of  writ- 
ing with  large,  rather  than  small 
muscles  and  has  a  tendency  to  avoid 
tinger  movement  later  on.  It  also 
enables  the  child  to  see  the  letter 
forms  clearer. 

Writing  in  the  first  grade  on  the 
blackboard  should  be  four  inches  tall. 
The  minimum  letters  should  be  two 
inches  tall.  Children  should  where 
possible  be  taught  to  write  on  the 
board  before  attempting  to  write  on 
paper.  They  should  be  taught  to 
find  their  places  at  the  board,  stand 
facing  the  board  at  arms  length,  hold- 
ing the  eraser  in  the  left  hand.  If 
they  are  allowed  to  crowd  too  close 
to  the  board,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
see  as  clearly  or  move  as  freely  and 
will  inhale  more  dust  than  if  they 
are  kept  away  from  the  board.  The 
simple  letter  exercises  and  forms 
should  be  made  at  the  board  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  will  later  be 
expected  to  be  made  on  paper.  Where 
there  is  enough  blackboard  space  all 
the  children  may  be  sent  to  the  board 
at  one  time.  Where  not  enough  space 
or  time  does  not  permit  all  pupils 
to  write  on  the  board  a  group  may  be 
started  at  the  board  and  while  they 
follow  the  directions  of  the  teacher, 
the    pupils    at    the    desk    may    make 


letters  in  the  air  before  placing  them 
on  paper.  In  this  way  the  teacher 
can  direct  the  movement  and  see  if 
every  child  is  swinging  the  arm  free- 
ly. By  doing  this  the  teacher  can 
show  the  entire  class  at  one  time  the 
correct  movement  and  also  give  some 
general  directions  as  to  letter  forms. 
This  is  the  stage  of  habit  forming 
and  it  is  important  that  no  incorrect 
practices  creep  in.  All  blackboard 
writing  should  be  closely  supervised. 
Blackboard  should  not  serve  for  busy 
work,  at  least  until  the  pupils  have 
a  fair  knowledge  of  the  letter  forms 
and  a  fair  degree  of  motor  control. 
Even  where  a  group  is  at  the  board 
and  the  teacher  is  conducting  another 
lesson,  she  should  give  them  some 
supervision  by  pointing  out  places  for 
improving  and  giving  constructive 
criticisms,  a  word  of  praise  or  sug- 
gestion for  the  next  attempt. 
Position  of  the  Body 

The  child  should  stand  facing  the 
board  with  the  feet  apart  and  the 
weight  of  the  body  divided  between 
the  two  feet.  He  should  stand  at 
arms  length  at  the  board,  never 
crowd  to  the  board.  He  should  write 
on  a  level  with  his  eyes  and  move 
the  body  along  as  he  writes  so  that 
he  looks  directly  at  his  work. 
Chalk   Holding 

Break  the  full  piece  of  chalk  into 
two  equal  parts.  This  makes  a  con- 
venient size  for  the  child.  It  shoulil 
be  held  between  the  thumb,  and  the 
first  and  second  fingers,  pointing 
toward  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The 
position  for  writing  on  the  board  is 
about  the  same  as  on  paper.  The 
first  finger  should  be  on  top  of  the 
chalk.  The  writing  end  of  the  chalk 
should  extend  slightly  beyond  the  end 


Stand  facing 
the  board. 


of  the  fingers.  Gripping  should  be 
discouraged.  By  teaching  the  child  to 
hold  the  chalk  the  same  as  he  will 
later  hold  the  pencil  you  will  be  teach- 
ing the  correct  position  and  forming 
writing  habits. 

Movement 

Writing  is  less  fatiguing  when 
performed  with  the  large  muscles  of 
the  arm  rather  than  with  the  small 
muscles  of  the  fingers.  Blackboard 
writing  encourages  the  use  of  the 
large  muscles.  The  pupil  should  swing 
the  exercises  off  freely  and  at  no  time 
press  the  hand  against  the  board.  The 
movement  should  not  be  so  slow  that 
it  is  labored,  nor  so  fast  that  it 
causes  loss  of  control. 

Some  letters  are  made  freely  with- 
out any  checking  or  stopping  of  the 
motion,  while  other  letters  have  slight 
pauses.  Good  writing  is  not  made 
with  a  continuous  uniform  speed. 
These  pauses  are  often  compared  to 
traffic  lights  and  like  traffic  lights 
they  must  be  obeyed. 

The  teacher  can  show  a  pupil  who 
does  not  understand  the  movement 
by  taking  the  child's  hand  and  help- 
ing him  swing  off  the  letter  with  a 
rhythmic  movement. 

She  can  assist  some  by  making 
simple  copies  for  the  students  to 
trace  freely.  This  tracing  may  be 
done  to  a  count.  Music  or  counting 
often  helps  a  class  to  get  proper 
speed  and  rhythm. 


How  to  hold  the  chalk  pointing  to  the  palm 
of  the  hand. 

This  is  about  the  same  as  holding  a  pencil. 


Left-handed  students  should  write 
directly    in  front,    never  to   the   left. 

Left-Handed   Students 

Much  has  been  written  lately  on 
left-handedness.  The  general  opinion 
is  that  left-handed  students  should 
write  with  their  left-hand  and  not  be 
changed  to  the  right  hand.  The 
opinion  is  that  better  results  will 
be  secured  and  that  less  strain  will 
result  to  the  pupil.  The  teacher 
should  endeavor  to  determine  whether 
the  child  is  right  or  left-handed  and 
not  simply  permit  the  child  to  use 
either  hand  without  giving  any  con- 
sideration to  it.  It  is  stated  that 
some  children  begin  to  write  with 
the    left    hand    simply    because    they 
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happen  to  have  the  chalk  in  the  left 
hand  instead  of  the  right.  If  the  child 
is  decidedly  left-handed  he  should 
write  with  the  left  hand.  If  there  is 
a  question  of  his  handedness  he  may 
be  encouraged  to  write  with  his  right 
hand  at  the  board  but  never  force 
him  to  use  a  hand  he  does  not  want 
to  use. 

There  is  very  little  difference  be- 
tween the  right  and  left-hand  work 
at  the  blackboard.  The  pupil  should 
stand  directly  in  front  of  his  writing- 


Do  not  stand  too  close  to  the  board. 
Write  on  a  level  with  the  eyes. 

so  that  he  can  see  his  work  plainly. 
The  right-handed  student  uses  a  hinge 
motion  to  swing  the  up  and  down 
strokes  while  the  left-handed  student 
pushes  the  arm  in  and  out  of  the 
sleeve  to  make  the  up  and  down 
strokes  while  the  left-handed  student 
should  stand  facing  the  board  so 
that  he  can  see  what  he  is  doing. 
The  left-handed  student  becomes  less 
of  a  problem  if  started  at  the  board 
than  if  started  with  pencil  and  paper. 
The  position  and  movement  for 
manuscript  is  the  same  for  left- 
handed  as  for  right-handed  students. 

Achievements 

1.  First  grade  students  should 
learn  to  stand  correctly  at  the 
board,  and  how  to  hold  the  chalk. 

2.  To  write  his  name  and  make  cap- 
ital and  small   letters. 

3.  To  write  simple  sentences. 

4.  To  write  at  the  board  with  a 
continuous,   rhythmic   movement. 

5.  To  write  words  on  the  board 
from  the  spelling  lesson. 

'6.  To  erase  properly  and  to  care 
for  the  blackboard. 
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A  well  disciplined  class  supplied  with  Perception  strips  above  board 
— an  excellent  idea. 

A  Successful  Teacher  Who 
Uses  the  Blackboard 


One  of  the  interesting,  faithful 
characters  in  the  handwriting  pro- 
fession is  Fanny  C.  Kendall,  who  for 
quite  a  number  of  years  past  has 
been  going  quietly  about  perform- 
ing her  duty  as  a  high  school  teacher 
in   Beverly,   Mass. 

Miss  Kendall  is  a  really  skillful 
penman.  The  above  was  not  sent  to 
us  for  publication  but  the  work  was 
so  good  that  we  decided  to  pass  it 
along  to  our  readers  and  to  publicly 
compliment    our    good    friend    "Aunt 


Fanny",  as  she  is  familiarly  known 
among  her  friends.  Miss  Kendall  is 
a  typical  New  Englander  with  the 
ability  to  stick  to  a  task  until  it  is 
completed.  At  two  different  times 
she  came  to  Columbus  and  attended 
the  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship. 
She  has  specialized  in  the  teaching  of 
handwriting  and  does  beautiful  work 
in  business  writing,  ornamental  and 
lettering.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  she  came  to  the  Zanerian  through 
the  influence  of  another  former  Zan- 
erian,   E.    E.   Cavlnrd. 


Here  the  teacher  leads  the  way  by  doing  very  skillful,  inspiring  work  on 
the  board  and  thereby  inspiring  her  pupils  also  to  do  good  blackboard 
writing.    Fanny  C.  Kendall  teacher,  Miss  Le  Clair  student. 
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"LIFE   BEGINS   AT   FORTY" 

Recently  it  was  my  privilege  to 
present  to  a  Shreveport  audience  Doc- 
tor Walter  B.  Pitkin,  who  became 
famous  largely  because  of  a  book  he 
wrote,  the  title  of  which  I  have  used 
above.  When  I  wrote  a  friend,  com- 
menting on  Doctor  Pitkin's  visit,  this 
friend  wrote  me  that  he  guessed  that 
he  would  have  to  read  the  book  as 
HE  would  be  40  years  old  on  Febru- 
ary 8. 

That  inspired  me  to  write  the  let- 
ter which  follows,  and  it  explains  my 
personal  views  on  AGE,  or  my  phil- 
osophy of  life.  I  trust  my  readers, 
if  any,  will  read  the  letter  and  write 
me  their  reaction,  if  they  have  the 
time  or  the  inclination. 


My  dear  friend: 

Congratulations  on  approach- 
ing the  "famous  age  of  40." 
"Forty"  is  when  a  fellow  starts 
"letting  his  hair  down,"  if  he 
has  any  left,  and  expanding  his 
waistline — in  case  he  has  not  al- 
ready done  that. 

When  a  man  reaches  40,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  learned  a  lot 
from  experience,  and  his  most 
profitable  and  most  enjoyable 
years  should  be  ahead  of  him.     I 


sincerely   hope    that    proves    true 
in  your  case. 

If  people  only  realized  the 
value  of  each  year,  I  believe  they 
would  try  to  make  them  count 
for  more — would  try  to  use  them 
to  better  advantage.  Have  you 
ever  stopped  to  consider: 

There  is  no  telling  how  much 
a  year  is  worth  ? 

How  much  Henry  Ford,  or  any 
other  big  industrial  leader,  would 
give,  in  actual  money,  if  he  could 
buy  back  10  years  of  his  life  ? 

This  matter  of  years — age — is 
really  getting  to  be  a  serious 
proposition  with  fellows  like  my-, 
self,  who  are  just  beginning  to 
realize  that  they  have  crossed 
the  meridian  of  life!  But,  we 
should  have  no  regrets,  I  guess. 
Anyway,  we've  "been  places,  seen 
things  and  done  things." 

Right  now,  the  world  is  "topsy 
turvey,"  and  we  do  not  know 
what  to  expect  tomorrow — not 
even  today;  but  I  am  sure  the 
skies  will  brighten  one  of  these 
days  and  we  shall  see  a  beauti- 
ful horizon — or  should  I  say  sun  ? 
— in  the  distance! 

"FORTY!"  Shucks!  That's  no 
age,  if  a  fellow  lives  right.  After 
all,  age  is,  or  should  be,  a  mat- 


ter of  living.  Some  people  live 
more  in  a  year  than  others  do  in 
ten  years. 

Then,  too,  you  know,  a  lot  of 
the  early  years  do  not  count  for 
much.  We  have  just  been  grow- 
ing up — and  of  no  particular 
service  to  anybody;  in  fact,  we've 
been  a  lot  more  trouble  than  any- 
thing else.  But  from  about  15  on, 
we  begin  to  live.  After  all,  life 
should  be  measured  in  terms  of 
service.  Take  your  own  case, 
you've  really  only  been  living 
about  25  years. 

As  already  indicated,  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  years  that 
have  passed,  the  ones  ahead 
should  be  richer,  because  of  one's 
experience.  So  .  .  .  here's  hop- 
ing you  have  40  more  "to  go," 
and  that  you  enjoy  every  one  of 
them.  Best  wishes  to  the  family, 
too! 

Yours  truly, 

Geo.  A.  Meadows. 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

Script    Specialists    for    Engraving   Purposes 
P.   O.  Drawer  982  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model 
illustrations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  busi- 
ness forms ;  works  on  correspondence, 
arithmetic,  and  for  readers,  spellers,  etc. 
By   appointment  only. 


m 


BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY  I 
Professional  Training 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 


ACCOUNTING 
BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

EXECUTIVE    SECRETARIAL-STENOTYPY 

I  Oneof  America's  leadinff<;choo]s.  EnroiU  anytime.  RmN 
Ident  Classes;  Home  Sludy.  FREE  Placement  eervice. 
Jlnyment  opportunities.  Success  Book  FIIEE. 
I  HILL'S  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY.  Dept.  D  Oklahoma  City 


A  blackboard  flourish  executed  by  Rene  Guillard,  Box  334,  Evanston,  111.  Have  you 
ever  tried  decorating  your  blackboards  on  special  occasions  to  inspire  your  students 
and  to  interest  them  in  penmanship  ? 
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A  Course  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 

Follow  This  Course  and  Improve  Your  Skill  in  Business  Penmanship 


^<^.,c^c 


^::::yl.^^-/t-i!^-f'zy^-';^ct^xX£^ 


Most  people  are  admirers  of  beau- 
tiful ornamental  penmanship.  There 
is  something-  in  the  grace  and  charm 
of  strokes  which  are  swung  together 
in  a  systematic  haiTnonious  manner. 
Most  people  show  their  admiration 
for  beautiful  penmanship,  but  in  al- 
most the  same  breath  express  their 
fear  of  their  ability  to  do  such  work. 

The  facts  are,  no  one  ever  could 
execute  beautiful  ornamental  pen- 
manship without  study  and  practice, 
for  penmanship  is  probably  the  most 
skillful  of  all  arts. 

You  not  only  must  know  how  to 
write,  but  you  must  practice  and 
practice  to  acquire  skill.  You  have 
both  mental  and  motor  faculties  to 
train. 


In  these  lesson  exercises,  letters 
and  words  are  given  in  a  progres- 
sive manner.  If  you  master  each  copy 
as  it  is  presented  your  progress 
should  be  gradual  and  sure.  Most 
people  can  learn  to  write  ornamental 
penmanship.  First  you  must  have  a 
liking  for  it,  then  by  intelligent  study 
and  practice  you  can   succeed. 

Study  the  work  of  any  fine  pen- 
man and  you  will  see  a  gradual  de- 
velopment from  the  ordinary  work 
of  a  beginner  to  the  finished  product 
of    a    master.      Those    persons    went 


through  periods  of  severe  training 
and  probably  doubts  at  times,  but 
they  always  had  a  burning  love  for 
the  art  and  a  never  ceasing  determin- 
ation to  win.  Practice  your  penman- 
ship with  the  same  attitude  the  aver- 
age boy  has  towards  ball  playing — 
not  piano  lessons. 

Work  out  each  letter,  and  each  lit- 
tle detail.  Don't  be  satisfied  until 
you  can  do  the  thing  correctly.  Don't 
ask  "how  many  pages  must  I  make", 
but  keep  on  until  you  succeed. 

You   can   succeed   if   you   will. 


■JIIPF  TEACHERS  AGENCY 
Hllrr  MISSOULA,  Mont. 
■■''■■     Member    N.A.T.A. 

Certification    booklet    free    to    members 


ALASKA  AND  THE  WEST 


Good  teachers  needed, 
including  music.  For 
Huff's  NOW — Superio 
quarter   of    a    century. 


Shortage  in  many  departments, 
best  opportunities  register  with 
placement     service     for     over     a 
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Lessons  In  Text  Lettering 

Copies   by   Samuel    Margolis,  595   East   167th    St.,   Bronx,   N.  Y. 


All  es  €3^m^33mrMK 


Try  this  alphabet  on  %"  ruled 
paper  with  a  l^^  broad  lettering  pen. 
After  you  have  acquired  enough  skill 
to  do  a  nice  page  change  to  a  smaller 
pen. 

Studying  the  rounding  strokes. 
Where  you  have  trouble  with  a  par- 
ticular stroke  practice  on  it.  Draw 
head  and  base  lines  for  both  small 
letters  and  capitals.  The  closer  you 
can  follow  accurately  ruled  lines,  the 
better  your  work  will  be. 

Give  special  attention  to  the  spac- 
ing. Aim  to  get  the  same  amount  of 
space  between  as  in  letters. 

Hold  your  pen  at  the  same  angle 
so  that  all  down  strokes  will  be  the 
same  in  thickness.  Of  course,  you 
can  turn  the  pen  a  little  on  cross 
strokes  and  make  your  cross  strokes 
narrow  if  you  prefer. 

Try  to  get  your  edges  and  end 
strokes  smooth.  Dip  ink  sparingly 
and  carefully. 


Retouched  Old  English  is  used  on 
headings  and  diplomas  where  an  ex- 
tra good  job  is  desired.  In  order  to 
do  retouched  Old  English  success- 
fully you  must  be  able  to  letter  well. 
You  must  be  able  to  space  accurate- 
ly and  to  get  your  strokes  vertical. 
The  ruling  up  processes  should  be 
to  smooth  up  the  edges  rather  than 
straighten  crooked  letters.  It  is  true 
that  a  certain  amount  of  straighten- 
ing can  be  done,  but  ordinary  letters 
which  are  straightened  by  building 
up  are  too  heavy  for  the  other  let- 
ters. 

Rule  up  all  of  the  straight  lines 
with  a  fine  pointed  stiff  pen,  then  re- 
touch all  of  the  end  strokes  which 
should  be  slightly  curved.  Give  par- 
ticular attention  to  little  sharp  points. 

Study  the  ornamental  strokes  that 
help  to  add  life  and  beauty.  The  dif- 
ference between  ordinary  work  and 
real  high-class  work  is  the  ability  to 
retouch  accurately. 


Mr.  F.  T.  Bond,  Oaktown,  Indiana, 
in  subscribing  to  The  Educator  en- 
closed some  of  his  ornamental  pen- 
manship. Mr.  Bond  follows  penman- 
ship as  a  hobby  and  is  getting  a  lot 
of  enjoyment  out  of  it.  There  is  a 
great  pleasure  in  a  job  well  done. 
People  admire  those  who  can  do  skill- 
ful things. 


Advanced  Certificates  have  been 
awarded  to  the  students  of  Mr.  L.  W. 
Heiser,  Federal  Institute,  Tyler, 
Texas. 


The  students  of  West  Virginia 
Business  College,  Clarksburg,  West 
Virginia  are  doing  an  efficient  job  in 
handwriting.  Ruth  Ramsey  is  the 
teacher. 


RANDOLPH  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
CUTHBERT,  GA. 

This  school,  under  the  direction  of 
O.  H.  McLendon,  President,  opened  in 
Cuthbert  on  June  16,  1941.  Mr.  Mc- 
Lendon has  had  about  thirty-eight 
years  of  experience  in  commercial 
work.  He  has  had  previous  experi- 
ence in  Georgia,  Oklahoma,  and  Mis- 
sissippi, and  states  that  he  has  helped 
train  thousands  of  stenographers  and 
bookkeepers  who  are  scattered  all 
over  the  United  States  and  some  for- 
eign countries.  Mr.  McLendon  is 
very  much  interested  in  penmanship 
and  is  a  faithful  follower  of  the 
Educator. 


AN  OUTSTANDING  PENMAN  AND 
EDUCATOR 

T.  W.   Oates 

Mr.  T.  W.  Oates,  Principal  of  the 
Central  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Hamilton,  Canada,  is  one  of  the  best 
penmen  in  Canada.  He  is  a  mar- 
velous, high-speed  blackboard  writer. 
No  high  school  principal  in  Canada 
stresses  penmanship  more  than  Mr. 
Oates,  who  has  been  responsible  to  a 
large  extent  for  having  penmanship 
put  on  the  course  of  study  for  every 
secondary  school  in  Ontario. 

The  Ontario  Penmanship  Teachers' 
Association  honored  him  by  electing 
him  as  their  president  where  he  did 
effective  work.  This  year  he  gave 
his  Grade  9  classes  four  periods, 
Grade  10  and  11  classes  three  periods, 
and  Special  grade  11  classes  five  pe- 
riods a  week  for  penmanship.  Boys 
Classes  were  given  six  periods  a 
week. 

Mr.  Oates  is  a  graduate  of  Queen's' 
University  in  Arts  in  1920,  the  first 
Ontario  graduate  in  Commerce  from 
Queen's  in  1921,  and  earned  one  of 
the  first  Bachelor  of  Commerce  in 
Canada.  He  earned  M.  A.  in  Queen's 
in  1924  and  his  Bachelor  of  Peda- 
gogy from  Toronto  in  1933.  His  pen- 
manship was  secured  under  the  in- 
struction of  E.  C.  Mills  and  the  Edu- 
cator. 

Mr.  Oates  has  had  a  wide  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher  of  penmanship, 
having    taught    in    St.    Thomas    Col- 
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legiate  Institute  in  1911  to  1915,  Lon- 
don Collegiate  Institute  1915  to  1920, 
and  London  Technical  and  Commer- 
cial High  School  1920  to  1930.  He 
taught  mathematics  and  law  in  Sum- 
mer School,  Department  of  Education, 
Ontario   1925  to   1940. 

From  1930  to  1933  he  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Westdale  High  School 
of  Commerce,  Hamilton  and  principal 
of  Central  High  School  of  Commerce 
from  1933  to  1941. 


Mr.  Oates  has  been  very  active  in 
different  associations  having  been 
President  of  the  Commercial  Section 
of  the  Ontario  Education  Association 
three  times.  His  students  have  been 
very  successful  in  winning-  penman- 
ship certificates  and  getting  their 
work  published  in  penmanship  mag- 
azines. 

Mr.  Oates  does  all  of  his  writing 
with  his  left  hand  since  he  is  crippled 
in  his  right  hand.  Notwithstanding 
this  handicap,  Mr.  Oates  has  steadily 


crawled  to  the  top  of  the  penmanship 
profession.  He  is  a  genius  and  con- 
sistent booster  of  penmanship. 

Two  of  Mr.  Oates'  teachers.  Miss 
Jean  L.  Bayes  and  Eileen  Broad  teach 
handwriting  and  both  have  attended 
the  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship 
in  Columbus,  Ohio.  Both  are  very 
skillful  penmen  and  fine  teachers. 

We  take  our  hats  off  to  Mr.  Oates, 
who  has  done  much  for  penmanship 
in   the  Canadian  Schools. 


f^rr/j/Yij/Y//'// 

'/'    ■  / 


^  jT///'f/  y// '/  //^' 
^W  ■/  /  //  /  ' 

y/j  /;    / 

y^//  yr //////// 

////r/jz/  //¥/'// 


Yr/Yr/r^/yy/ 


rneryYfji 


This  list  of  words  was  made  by  J.  A.  La  Roche,  Boston,  Mass.,  who  is  an  expert 
in  script. 
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LESSONS   IN    CARD  CARVING 
AND  DESIGNS 
By  J.  D.  Carter 

Deerfield,  111. 

Our  lesson  for  this  month  il- 
lustrates one  of  many  ways  of  using 
Card  Carving  in  making  display  de- 
signs and  posters. 

Before  working  out  this  design  I 
suggest  you  review  the  lessons  ap- 
pearing in  November  issue  1941  and 
January  issue  1942. 

By  reviewing  these  lessons  I  be- 
lieve you  will  understand  better  how 
to  make  strokes  in  the  cutting  of  this 
lesson. 

In  making  this  design  I  outlined 
the  large  initial  "E"  in  Engrossing 
and  the  border  first.  Next,  I  made 
free  hand  flourish  strokes  with  pen 
and  black  ink  and  the  lettering  with 
a  broad  pointed  lettering  pen. 

The  carving  and  finish  of  design 
was  taken  up  next.  By  observing-  and 
following  the  above  order  of  pro- 
ceedure  one  can  avoid  the  pen-catch- 
ing on  paper  raised  in  Carving. 

It  may  be  well  for  each  of  you  to 
practice  on  a  simple  design  first, 
then  attempt  the  lesson  as  indicated 
or  some  other  wording  of  your  own 
choosing. 

Wording  suited  for  High  Schools 
and  their  organizations  can  be  worked 
up  fine  in  this  way  for  poster  dis- 
plays. 

I  trust  we  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  some  of  your  work  for  help- 
ful criticism  that  you  may  be  pre- 
pared on  other  lessons  to  follow. 


Specimens  of  easy  practical  busi- 
ness writing  has  been  received  from 
students  of  A.  M.  Reichard,  Tiffin 
University,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  All  of  the 
specimens  have  a  fluent  dashy  ap- 
pearance. Mr.  Reichard  also  writes 
a  very  attractive  hand.  He  is  to  be 
complimented  on  his  fine  classes  in 
penmanship. 


Mrs.  G.  B.  Rech,  Hillsdale  School, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  develops  a  high  aver- 
age of  good  writers  among  her  pupils. 
She  writes  a  beautiful  business  hand 
• — a  hand  better  than  many  of  the 
"Old  Time  Penmen"   ever  wrote. 


In  renewing  his  subscription  Wesley 
B.  Snyder  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  enclosed 
a  penwritten  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  greeting  which  is  very  much 
appreciated  by  us  because  it  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  greetings  we 
have  ever  received.  It  is  remarkable 
because  of  its  unusually  strong, 
smooth  quality  of  line.  Mr.  Snyder 
will  reach  his  ninetieth  year  on  Dec. 
27,   1942. 


Two  beautiful  flourishes  have  been 
received  from  F.  D.  Chu,  Kapaa, 
Kauai,  Hawaii.  Mr.  Chu  is  a  very 
skillful  penman.  We  congratulate 
him  on  his  skill  and  hope  that  he 
may  be  able  to  continue  his  work 
along  this  line  for  many  years  to 
come. 


Sts.  Cyril   &   Methodius   School,   96 

Dupont  Street.  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
S.  M.  Paul,  Principal  is  doing  a  good 
job  of  teaching  handwriting  in  the 
7th   grade. 


D.  W.  Hayes,  who  teaches  hand- 
writing in  the  III.  Business  College, 
Springfield,  111.,  writes  a  very  beauti- 
ful ornamental  hand.  He  states  that 
the  school  has  several  people  in  the 
day  and  evening  classes  who  are  mak- 
ing a  special  study  of  handwriting. 


One  of  the  nicest  signatures  at- 
tached to  a  good-sized  order  we  have 
received  for  some  time  is  from  Perry 
H.  Sellers,  Attorney,  2501  Sterick 
Bldg.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  We  know  of 
no  attorney  who  can  write  a  better 
signature;  in  fact,  very  few  profes- 
sional penmen  write  a  nicer  signa- 
ture. 


Paul  Noflfke 


MAGICIAN— PENMAN 

Paul  Noffke,  150  Oakland  Street, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  is  well- 
known  throughout  the  world  for  his 
skillful  close-up  sleight-of-hand  per- 
formance. He  has  been  a  professional 
entertainer  since  1929,  and  for  about 
ten  years  previous  used  sleight-of- 
hand  tricks  in  selling  insurance. 

Mr.  Noffke  in  his  sleight-of-hand 
work  uses  as  his  equipment  mainly 
"Bicycle"  cards  with  which  he  is 
able  to  hold  the  attention  of  any  audi- 
ence. 

Mr.  Noffke  is  not  only  a  famous 
and  skillful  entertainer  but  also  a 
teacher  of  the  art.  Many  of  the  close^ 
up  performers  of  the  present  owe 
their  training  and  success  to  him.  Mr. 
Noffke  states  "Anything  can  be  mas- 
tered IF  a  person  makes  up  his  mind 
to  accomplish  an  end;  a  man  only 
attains  success,  first,  through  a 
thorough  understanding  of  all  of  the 
principles  involved  and  careful  appli- 
cation to  the  study  and  practice  of 
the  art." 

Mr.  Noffke's  interest  in  penman- 
ship dates  back  to  1912.  He  received 
his  instruction  from  O.  E.  Hovis  of 
the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company,  Springfield,  Mass- 
achusetts. He  worked  with  Arthur  A. 
Arenius  and  H.  W.  Strickland  both 
former  Zanerians. 

After  quitting  the  insurance  busi- 
ness for  entertaining  work  he,  for 
a  time,  did  very  little  at  penwork. 
Penwork,  however,  is  one  of  those 
things  which  one  can  not  very  easily 
get  away  from,  and  Mr.  Noffke's  in- 
terest in  this  work  was  so  strong 
that  he  is  again  back  in  the  harness 
soliciting  penwork.  As  the  accom- 
panying specimen  testifies,  Mr.  Noffke 
is  able  to  do  very  skillful  profes- 
sional engrossing. 


Jnrati/Trn  Nianufatturing  Co. 


be  Cjavc  at  all  rinic<  cf  hi5  cxpcrioncc. 

intcllii|ci>cc  ai><>  jrtrcnqlh  ro  the 

buil«>ii><.l  \iy  of  thi^  lni:siiK5iJ, 

BE   IT  - 


that  in  h\c-  pa:3i^inci,  thb  comn-iunitu  has  Jo5t  a  man  u'ho  ma^  aluviy^ 
acncrou^  anC"  kin^Mi*  to  the  unfortunate  anO  u'cak.on^Mi'ho  uiat>  al  - 
uiar5  i*.Vntific>>  uijth  ani'  uiorthu'liilc  mouonicnt  l-orciinclvttorr.vni; 
hi-  Kimilv  hat-  lo5i  a  louina  an*>Uin«>  hu5bani>  ani>  Faihor.-anC'thiL- 
cOiiipani'  hui5  ioi^t  one  u'ho  Wat>  heen  i\c-  |•onn^er  an^  qunV  bniwnij 
ucur^  -.  a  man  u-ho  ha^  cn^oi'e«>  the  luholc-hcavtct}  avmiiciiion  ani> 
atFeeiioiT  of  eivrij  cmplcvcc;anp  loho-^c  L-e>un(>  iu6qcment  an»>  — 
Couraoc  tor  rioht  u'ill  he  s-a^iv  mbsoc^. 

TMHKKrORK.  BK  IT 

f     ^   l^*%i\  lltl*^  I  ^i^<i'^  ^^^  rc5oliiiTorv  kc  <45rcel^  on  fko 

-1  d^  fKat  a  eo^sv  hcrc»>}*  l*c  5uh?crrl-Cv»  hv  ilxc  <£ontinHix\- 
ofikis  'iiocn\^  auv^  be  prc5Cnis\^  K>  JlTr.Jacoii5ei;5  u•i^^ou'_au^ 
family  in  te^thivcra'  of  the  \\vp  sorrou'  ciuv^  sincere  ^^""'P'-^^hvV  epHtbhovV; 


Cl•lllnli^^cc 


Engrossed   by   Paul  Noffke,    150  Oakland    St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Many  High  Schools  Are  Teaching 

Handwriting 


^u/j//  '  u//rr/ '  7/'u//^r///j//f 


,.^^-     ..Z,^^-ti$^i^=?^5.*-l 


z;^ 


s  - 


.,/ 


/,•  / 
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CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOI, 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Teacher,  E.  D.  Payne 

1.  Marguerite  Caparuolnl 

£.  Jean  AnJcrum 

3-   Henrietta  Mclnturff 

4.  Mary  Louise  Hittle 

5.  Margaret  Sohulze 

6.  Catherine  Prantl 

7.  Qenevieve  Nardone 


In  a  modern  high  school  today  it  is  difficult  to  find  time  for  all  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  more  subjects 
are  being  added  rather  than  eliminated.  Even  with  the  crowded  schedules  many  high  schools  find  time  to  teach 
handwriting  because  of  the  value  it  is  to  students.  Central  High  School  in  Columbus  has,  for  many  years,  trained 
good  writers.  This  school  has  always  had  on  its  staff  some  penmanship  teachers  who  have  had  special  training  or 
experience  and  from  time  to  time  has  developed  students  who  have  won  our  Professional  Certificate.  This  is  a 
standard  reached  by  but  very  few  students  in  business  colleges  or  high  schools. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  E.  D.  Payne  has  charge  of  the  penwork.  Part  of  his  training  was  received  at  the 
Oberlin  Ohio  Business  College.  Mr.  L.  D.  Root,  now  deceased,  was  one  of  his  instructors  in  penmanship.  Mr.  Payne 
has  had  five  years  penmanship  teaching  experience.  Above  are  specimens  of  his  present  class.  Some  have  been  in 
the  class  a  short  time.     Last  year  95%  of  his  class  secured  our  High  School  Penmanship  Certificate. 

South  High  School  under  the  penmanship  teacher,  George  H.  Zimpher,  also  secures  good  results  in  their  hand- 
writing department. 


Diplomas   and  Certificates    filled 

at   reasonable    prices. 

CARVED   GREETING    CARDS 

^1.00  per  doz. 

J.   D.   CARTER,   Deerfield,    111. 
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PROFESSIONAL      BLACK    INK 

The    Ink    Supreme  for  all   fine   Penmanship 

Made  expressly  for  the  Professional  I'enmen  and 
Engrossers  of  America.  Writes  black  and  stays 
black.  Order  this  fine  Product  Today.  Satisfac- 
tion  guaranteed, 

A    special    botlle,    with    wide  opening   for    use   of 

an  oblique   penholder,   costs   60c. 

ALBERT  P.   MEUB,    Expert   Penman 

1944   Loma   Vista  St.  Pasadena.  California 
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These  signatures  were  written  by  L.  Madarasz. 
They  were  loaned  to  us  by  Adjt.  F.  O.  Anderson, 
Hibbing,   Minn. 


BUY  DEFENSE 
BONDS,  STAMPS 


MADARASZ  BOOK 

\       tains     the      best       | 

penmanship    exe- 

cuted   by   the   late 

L.    Madarasz.   who 

was       considered 

one    of    the    finest 

penmen   that   ever 

lived.        How     he 

1 

wrote,    how    he 

1                                \-(?- 

taught,     etc..     are 

\                    CDifti-O 

fully      explained— 

1 

young      penmen 
who    aspire    to    bM 
masters    should 
know.    It    will    be 
many   years  before 
another      book 
equal     to     this     in 
charm  and  skill  is 
jiroduced.    It    is    a 
store  house  of   in- 
spiration   for   pro- 
fessional    penmen 
and     for    all    who 
love  fine  penman- 

ship    or     wish     to 

■ 

8 14x11  y>      inches: 

manv     full     pane    spet-imens.        It     is     durably    bound    in     heavy 

paper    cover. 

Price  of  Madarasz  Book $1.50 

Price  of  Educator  1  yr 1.50 

Special  price  for  both   only $2.50 

THE   ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 

612  North  Park  Street                            Columbus,  Ohio 

A  collection  of  ornamental  signatures  sent  to  us  by  J.  A.  La  Roche,  an  engrosser  in  the  New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance   Co.,  Boston,   Mass. 
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Lessons  in  Roundhand 

The  compound  curve  is  used  in  making  many  script  letters.  Practice  the  compound  curve  exercise.  Master  it. 
Study  the  slope,  the  contrast  and  the  regularity  of  the  shades.  The  compound  curve  begins  with  a  hair  line,  goes 
quickly  into  a  shade  and  diminishes  quickly  into  a  hair  line.  If  you  do  not  have  a  hair  line  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom you  have  not  acquired  enough  skill. 

Study  the  location  of  the  beginning  stroke  on  V,  W.  Z,  H.  &  K.  The  beginning  stroke  resembles  the  small 
letter  n.     It  is  not  quite  as  high  as  the  main  part  of  the  letter. 

Be  sure  to  rule  head  and  base   lines  and  follow  them   closely. 

Certain  pens  like  the  Gillotts'  No.  303  are  difficult  to  secure.  They  are  not  being  shipped  in  from  England. 
If  you  are  having  difficulty  in  securing  pens  for  different  purposes  write  to  us  and  we  will  recommend  desirable 
substitutes. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  bus- 
iness  subjects.      All   such   books    will    be    briefly 


ved 


the 


colu 


the    object    be 


to   giv 


ipti( 


of 


ch   to  enable 


FASCINATING  PEN  FLOURISH- 
ING, edited  by  E.  A.  Lupfer,  Prin. 
of  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship, 
published  by  Zaner-Bloser  Co.,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  flexible  cardboard  cover, 
80  pages,  1942  edition.  A  book  pub- 
lished to  promote  interest  in  the  fas- 
cinating art  of  pen  flourishing.  Dur- 
ing the  past  fifty  years  penmen  have 
perfected  the  art  of  flourishing.  These 
penmen  have  received  an  immense 
amount  of  joy  and  satisfaction  from 
their  work — and  who  would  not  say 
that  time  spent  at  this  beautiful  art 
which  produces  such  pleasure  was 
not  well  spent  ?  One  can  dip  his  pen 
in  the  inkwell  and  in  the  process  of 
flourishing  forget  the  trials  of  the 
present.  What  greater  pleasure  can 
one  get  than  the  satisfaction  of  cre- 
ating beautiful  birds  with  attractive, 
graceful  lines? 


It  is  the  desire  of  the  publishers  to  pass  on 
to  posterity  the  work  of  the  men  who  havo 
so  unselfishly  labored  at  this  enticing  line. 
It  has  been  the  aim  to  present  the  work  in 
such  a  way  that  ambitious  young  men  and 
women  who  so  desire  can  carefully  study  and 
acquire    skill    in    this    harmonious    art. 

While  flourishing  is  an  art  of  beauty  and 
used    by    the    engrosser 


to 


the 


of 


his  work.  This  is  especially  true  of  headings 
on    diplomas,  etc. 

Flourishing  is  not  so  difficult.  Skill  is 
acquired  by  training  the  muscles  to  make  cer- 
tain general  strokes.  Not  so  many  different 
strokes  are  utilized  in  most  flourishes  so 
that  after  mastering  a  few  simple  strokes 
the  main  problem  is  in  putting  these  strokes 
together  to   produce  a   pleasing   composition. 

Every  teacher  of  penmanship  and  all  who 
writes  business  or  ornamental  writing  can 
profitably  spend  some  time  flourishing  for 
it    does    increase   skill   in    handling    the    pen. 

The  authors  feel  amply  repaid  for  their 
labors  and  the  capital  involved  in  getting  out 
this  book  if  it  arouses  the  ambitions  of  men 
and  women  who  desire  to  enter  this  profes- 
sion— a  profession  which  is  intensely  in- 
teresting and  which  offers  opportunities  in 
the    execution    of    penwork. 

A  list  of  the  penmen  whose  work  appears 
in  this  issue  follows :  C.  P.  Zaner.  E.  I  . 
Brown.  C.  C.  Canan,  H.  B.  Lehman,  W. 
E.  Dennis.  H.  S.  Blanchard,  H.  W.  Flick- 
inger.  L.  M.  Kelchner,  E.  A.  Lupfer,  E. 
K.  Isaacs.  H.  P.  Behrensmeyer.  E.  L.  Click. 
H.  L.  Darner.  R.  S.  Collins.  M.  B.  Moore. 
L.  P.  Spencer.  F.  B.  Courtney,  Fielding  Scho- 
fleld.  G.  A.  Gaskell.  J.  A.  Wesco.  Clinton 
Skillman    and    A.    W.    Dakin. 


PRACTICE  PUNCTUATION   IN 
THE  HANDWRITING  CLASS 

The  principal  was  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  being  careful  witli 
punctuation   and   handwriting. 

"Never  mind,  Charlie,"  said  his  in- 
different teacher.  "They  are  foolish 
non  essentials." 

"Oh,  is  that  the  latest?"  replied 
the  principal.  Then  he  had  Charlie 
write  on  the  board,  "The  teacher  says 
the  principal  is  a  fool." 

"Now,"  he  continued,  "put  a  comma 
after  teacher  and  one  after  principal." 


Penman."  Enclose  10c  for 
a.  Professional  Pen  Point  and 
your  name  beautifully  writ- 
today. 


Engrossing   Work  Wanted 

All     typos     of      Engrossing     and     Penwork 
executed     including     Comnnercial     Art    and 
Illustration,      also       instruction       in      these 
branches.        19     years     professional     experi- 

Pearl  Dickinson 
Dilworth. 

Minnesota 

Box 

55 

he  man  who 
can  read  and 
will  not,  is  no 


read 


MORE  READERS 


Loaned  to  us  by  G.  H.  Lockwood,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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An   individual  style  by    C.  P.   Zaner.      The   penman    is  called  upon  to  write  many  different  styles. 


A  Blanchard  Gem 


31 
Learn  To  Sketch  From  Nature 

You  can  learn  to  sketch  and  to  appreciate  the  mar- 
velous beauty  of  nature  which  is  all  around  you  if 
you  go  about  it  correctly.  Nature,  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  is  especially  attractive.  Get  a  sketching 
outfit   and   enjoy    yourself. 


1 

ipfflig 

^K. 

The  Road  to  Sketching  From  Nature  will  teach  you 
how  to  draw.  It  makes  the  work  easy  and  interesting. 
The  instructions  are  plain,  interesting,  progressive, 
enthusiastic,  and  enjoyable.  It  discusses  location,  pro- 
portion, light  and  shade,  reflection,  treatment,  com- 
position  and    suggestions. 

The  work  contains  62  pages  and  over  50  illus- 
trations made  directly  from  nature.  It  is  printed  on 
the  finest  plate  paper,  6'/2x9  inches,  and  is  bound  in 
flexible  art  linen. 

It  is  graded  from  the  simplest  outline  sketch  to 
the  most  artistic  pen  and  pencil  pictures.  It  con- 
tains one  water  color  painting  reproduced  in  colors. 
You  will  learn  to  sketch  and  appreciate  nature  from 
this   book. 

Price  of  the  book,  postpaid ^1.00 

Price  of  The  Educator,  one  year ^1.50 

(Canada    25,    Foreign    30,   extra)  , 

^2.50 
BOTH  FOR  ONLY  ^2.00 

The  Zaner-Bloser  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 


This  greatly  reduced  piece  of  engrossing- 
was  made  by  H.  G.  Burtner,  Peiree  School, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Mr.  Burtner  and  his  stu- 
dents follow  the  work  in  the  Educator  with 
great  interest   each  month. 

Mr.  Burtner  has  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  really  fine  engrossers  for 
many,  many  years. 


Engrossing  Supplies 


ZANERIAN  MANUAL  OF  ALPHABETS 
AND  ENGROSSING 


The 

T^NERiAN  Manual 


i  mmms 


An  Jnstruf  tor  in 
ixounOhanti.trt- 
trrinq.Cnjnissinq, 
iDmjnimj.praanb 
Brush  Art.  ftrr 


Price,  postpaid,  $2.50. 
PLAIN    USEFUL    LETTERING.    48    pages 


The  grreatest  collection 
of  practical  engrossing 
ever  published.  Revised 
edition,  about  one-half 
of  the  book  being  new 
material  —  the  finest 
work  of  the  kind  ever 
prepared  by  the  profes- 

A  book  8^  X  11  Vj. 
136  pages,  containing 
complete  courses  of  in- 
structions in  Round- 
hand,  Broadpen.  Pen- 
ciled and  Freehand  Let- 
tering, Wash  Drawing 
and  Pen  Drawing.  In- 
structs how  to  make 
Diplomas,  Certificates. 
Title  Pages,  Engross 
Resolutions,  and  pre- 
sents numerous  full- 
page  examples  of  pen 
and  brush  work  from 
the  leading  engrossing 
masters  of   the  country. 

The  one  indispensable 
book  for  all  engrossing 
artists  and  all  who  wish 
to  learn  practical  and 
profitable  engrossing  or 
lettering.  It  contains  a 
wealth  of  materials  and 


r^^ 


llllll.lllHII 


Single    pointed   pen.    9    numbers — 
1,   1%.  2,  21/2,  3,   31/2.  4 


d   G 


LETTERING   PENS 

These  are  the  pens  that  are 
used  by  engrossers  for  expL'u- 
ting  the  various  styles  of  let- 
tering. Engrosser's  Text.  Old 
English,  etc.,  etc.  For  mak- 
ing or  filling  names  in  diplo- 
mas, engrossing  resolutions, 
for  ledger  headings,  or  in 
fact  for  executing  any  kind 
of  practical,  rapid  lettering, 
these  pens  are  the  best  made. 
There  are  a  few  other  num- 
bers of  these  pens  than 
mentioned  here,  but  t 
twelve  are  all  any  eng 
ing  artist  ever  has  occasion 
to  use.  Double  Lettering 
Holder     2(lc 

1  complete  set  of  these  twelve  Pens,  Nos.  1.  IVq,  2,  2%,  3.  31/2.  4, 
5,  and  6  single  pointed,  and  Nos.   10.  20  and  30  double  pointed. 

postpaid     $  .35 

1  dozen  of  any  numbers   (assorted  as  desired)   single    pointed    25 

1  dozen  of  any  numbere   (assorted  as  desired!   double     pointed     60 

Less  than  a  dozen  single  pointed  pens,   2   for  5c.  and  less   than  a 
dozen  double  pointed,  5c  each, 

%  gross  of  any  one  number    single     pointed  pens,  postpaid 50 

1     gross  of  any  one  number     single     pointed  pens,  postpaid 1.75 

'4  gross  of  any  one  number    double    pointed  pens,  postpaid 1.50 

"INKHOLDER" 

ad   pointed   Lettering   Pens.    But 

ink    dipping    is    necessary    when 

nk-holdcr  is  used.  Saves  time  and 

vhen     one     has     considerable 

to    do. 

Each.  10  cents. 


INKS 

Zanerian  India,  Postpaid  40c 

Zanerian   Gold,   Postpaid   25c 

PAPERS 

Zanerian  5  lb..  Express   Coll $1.50 

Zanerian  No.  9,  Express  Coll 83 

Artificial  Parchment   (16x21)  6  sheets  post- 
paid       1.50 

Genuine   Sheepskin   (16x21)    1   sheet 

postpaid    2.50 

White  Cardboard  (221/2x28%)  6  sheets 

postpaid    90 

TEXT  LETTERING  AND   ENGROSSING 
COURSE  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing  Course  will 
train  you  to  handle  a  broad  pen  successfully, 
to  letter  diplomas,  and  do  broad  pen  lettering 
for  all  occasions.  It  covers  in  twelve  lessons 
alphabets  like  the  American,  Unretouched  and 
Retouched  Old  English,  Engrosser's  Text,  Shad- 
ing, etc.  Teachers  can  profitably  take  this 
course,  as  well  as  those  who  are  going  into  the 
engrossing  business.  Lettering  as  a  business  or 
as  a  sideline  is  very  profitable.  You  can  become 
quite  skillful  by  faithfully  following  this  course. 

Price  of  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course     (including    manual) $12.00 

Supplies  for  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course   2.85 


ADVANCED  ENGROSSING  COURSE 
BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  advanced  Engrossing  Course  supplements 
our  Roundhand  and  Text  Lettering  and  Engros- 
sing courses.  It  covers  standard  alphabets,  as 
the  Egyptian,  Roman,  Medial,  Old  English,  etc. 
It  covers  the  work  from  fundamentals  of  letter- 
ing to  the  making  of  elaborate  resolutions,  etc.  It 
will  train  you  to  make  initial  letters,  borders, 
scrolls,  alphabets,  resolutions,  memorials,  testi- 
monials, diplomas  and  most  of  the  things  done 
by  engrossers.  This  course  lays  a  good  founda- 
tion, and  if  after  completing  it  you  desire  to  go 
higher  you  can  attend  the  Zanerian  and  complete 
your  training  in  a  short  time.  The  Text  Letter- 
ing and  Engrossing  course  should  be  taken  before 
the  Advanced  Engrossing  course. 

Price  of  Advanced  Engrossing  Course 

(including   text)    $12.00 

Supplies  for  Advanced  Engrossing  Course..     2.25 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 

612  North  Park  Sf.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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JOHN    GILLISPIE    MHOEE  ,  JR. 
ROt*Jll_    CJRN-HDrj=(N:   J=11R.     KOK_C 


Pli,I  haiH*  clipped  thr  ^iirli)  btnui^  of  mrth 

find  dancrd  the  ^kic^  (^u  lau^htcr'^ilucrcdiuin^^; 

5unuuird  Ivc  dimbcd  and  johird  i\\c 

fumbUn^  iinrrh 

Of  5Uiv5plit  cloud5-and  done  a  huiidrrd  thin^^ 
how  have  not  dreamed  of-wheeled  and  soared 

and  5iuimg 

High  in  the  sunlit  ^ilnirr.  Honrint)  there, 
Yve  chased  the  t-honting  tuind  aUnip  and  fUmg 
nil)  eacjer  craft  thran()h  jiiotless  halls  of  air. 
Up, up  the  long  delirious, burning  blue 
Ibe  topped  the  luind-suu'pt  heights  mith 

easy  grace, — 

IDhere  neuer  lark, or  eueu  eagle  funu; 
|lnd,iuhile  u»ith  silent,  lifting  mind  lue  trod 
The  high  untrespassed  sancfity  of  space. 
Put  out  Ttiy  hand, and  touched  the  face  of  Cod, 


Published   monthly    except    July    and    August    at    612    N.    Park    St.,   Columbus,  O.,  by  the  Zaner-Bloser  Company.     Entered  as  second 
class    matter    November    21,    1931,    at    the    post    office     at    Columbus.   Ohio,  under  Act  of  March  3.   1879.     Subscription    $1.50   a  year 
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Fascinating  Pen  Flourishing 

A  Complete  Course  and  Collection  of  Masterpieces  Produced  by  Leading  Penmen 


Shows  you  how  to  make  the  simplest  birds  and 
flourishes,  and  finishes  with  a  great  variety  of 
designs  displaying  the  highest  degree  of  skill  at- 
tained   in    this    art. 

The  most  pretentious  work  ever  published  which  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  beautiful  fascinating  art 
of    flourishing. 


Fascinating 

PenFlouris"'""-'^ 


THE    2ANER  BLOSER   COMPANY 


Size    8'/2  X  11    in.,    80    pages,    beautifully    bound    in 
flexible    cardboard.     New     1942    edition. 


The  fascinating  art  of  pen  flourishing  is  very  pop- 
ular. Fifty  years  of  penmanship  knowledge  are 
bound  in  one  volume.  You  will  derive  an  immense 
amount  of  joy  and  satisfaction  from  this  book.  It 
has  been  said  that  if  you  want  to  forget  your 
troubles,  do  something  with  your  hands.  One  dip 
of  the  pen  and  the  flourisher  forgets  all  present  day 
trials    and    tribulations. 

Only  a  few  strokes  to  use  and  skill  is  easily  acquired. 

Presented  in  such  a  way  that  all  persons  can  ac- 
quire skill  in  making  birds  and  flourishes  in  the 
shortest    possible    time. 

Flourishing  is  an  art  of  beauty  that  is  used  by  hun- 
dreds of  people.  Engrossers  particularly  find  it  use- 
ful since  it  increases  the  value  of  their  work  on 
headings,   diplomas,   etc. 

Every  one  can  profitably  spend  some  time  flourish- 
ing   for    it    increases  their   skill. 

The  book  represents  the  highest  skill  of  the  follow- 
ing penmen  of  national  fame:  Zaner,  Brown,  Canan, 
Lehman,  Dennis,  Blanchard,  Flickingcr,  Kelchner, 
Lupfer,  Madarasz,  Isaacs,  Behrensmcyer,  Glick, 
Darner,  Collins,  M.  B.  Moore,  Farctra,  Lyman 
Spencer,  Courtney,  Schofield,  Gaskell,  Wesco,  Dakin, 
Skillman. 

Price  of  the  book,  postpaid $1.00 

Price  of  The  Educator,  one  year $1.50 

(Canada    25c,    Foreign    30c    extra)  

$2.50 
BOTH  FOR  ONLY  $2.00 


THE   ZANER-BLOSER   COMPANY 


612  North  Park  Street 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


BUY 

DEFENSE  BONDS 

AND 

STAMPS 


Booklet  or  Sheet  Form — Artistic  Designs- 
Attractive  Covers — Leather  and  Imitation. 
Diploma  Filling  a  Specialty.  Send  for 
Samples   and  Quotations. 

Best    Quality  —  Lowest    Cost 

HOWARD   &    BROWN 

ROCKLAND  MAINE 


■  llirr  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Hllrr  MISSOULA,  Mont. 
■■*'■■     Member    N.A.T.A. 

Certification    booklet    free    to    members 


ALASKA  AND  THE  WEST 

Good  teachers  needed.  Shortage  in  many  departments, 
inchiding  music.  For  best  opportunities  register  with 
Huff's  NOW — Superior  placement  service  for  over  a 
quarter   of    a    century- 


COMMERCIAL   TEACHERS   IN   DEMAND 

Our  Field  Middle  West  and  West  < 


ROCKY  MT.  TEACHERS"  AGENCY 


Largest,   Most   Successful   Agency   in   the   West 

Special  Service — This  Will  Be  o  Big  Placemenl-  Year — Write  for  Information. 
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A  HfW  EXPERIENCE. 


HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


44THTO45THsxs.AT8"'AVE. 
^OUR  CHOICEST  ROOMS  From  x  A 
1400  ROOMS  each  with  *  J| 

Bath,  Servidor,  and  Radio. 
*  Four  fine  restaurants 
awarded  Grand  Prix  1940 
^^^Culinary  Art  Exhibition, 
^^  MARIA  KRAMER 

^Z^  John  L.  Morgan 

'^-  Gen.  Mgr. 

HOTEL  EDISON 

A/tMf  omnensHip 


^ 


REX 


1      VlllMI    ll.ldUliJ 


IN  THE  CENTER  OF  MID-TOWN  NEW  YORK 


[.FOR  VISITORS  WHO  WANT  A 
DOWNTOWN  LOCATION  IN 


Inexpensive  Comlort  Plut 

RESIDENTIAL 
QUIET 


120  WEST  MONTCALM  -  Just  oK  the  beaten  path  of  Woodward  Ave. 


Three  choice  locations  -  the  Rex  tor 
downtown-the  Yorba  for  automobile 
tourist  visitors -the  Roosevelt,  opposite 
Michigan  Central  stotion.  Fine  facilities. 
Real  hospitality.    All  three  from  $1.50. 

THESE^HOTELS 

UNDER  THE  SAME  MANAGEMENT 

Offer  Everything  a  Traveller 
could  desire-at  moderate  cost 

HOTEL  ROOSEVELT 

2250  FOURTEENTH  ST. 

HOTEL  YORBA 

4020  W.  LAFAYETTE  ST 

10  minutes  (rom  downtown 


Stop  at  the 

SEElBiCH 

ivell  take  care  of 
the  REST 

You  iieeiln't  worry  about  a 
thing... check  in  at  the  Seelbach 
and  you're  sure  of  a  good  bed. 
attentive  service,  fine  food  and 
a  friendly  atmosphere.  YouU  a- 
waken  in  the  morning  refreshed 
and  ready  for  a  successful  day. 
500  ROOMS  WITH  BATH 
from  ^O  50 


•    *    •    • 


Ml  Upholding  the   trodition  of  its 

WM  great  name  the  American  offers 

y|.|£  genuine  hospitality,  modern  rooms, 

■|  a  ■  ma  pf^  ■  ^^  B  Al  '''^°'  '°^°''°''  °'"^  s""''  '°°'^  °' 

H  lyi  L  ^M  II'  II  WM  rotes  that  will  delight  your  budget. 

HFIEIIIUHR  naoM  WITH  BATH  ^SQ 

|in|    tl  GARAGE  &  AMPLE   PARKING 

"''""■■  HARRY  H.  O'NEILl,    Manager 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


SEVENTH      STREET      AND 
MARKET    BOULEVARD 


5T.LDUIS 

MISSOURI 
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HIGGinS 

ETERNAL  BLACK 

is    proof    against    age,    sun- 
shine,   fire     and     flood  — 
PERFECT  for  penmanship 


'^-^ 


Higgins  Eternal  Black  ^  riling  Ink  is  a  pure 
carbon  ink.  It  will  last  as  long  as  the  paper 
on  which  you  write  with  it.  Its  clarity  and 
jet-black  writing  make  it  ideal  for  instruc- 
tions and  use  in  penmanship.  No  line  too 
fine,  no  stroke  too  broad  for  its  free  flow 
and  opacity.  It  helps  develop  dignity  and 
character  in  writing. 

In  2-oz.  cubes,  half  pints,  pints,  quarts 
and  gallons.  Ask  your  dealer,  today. 


HIGGinS  19 


HIGGINS  IHK  CO..  INC. 


271  NINTH  STREET,  BROOKLTN,  N.  T. 


Established  in  1888 

Residence  Instruction  throughout 
the  year  is  given  in: 

Busines.s  Penmanship 

Ornamental  Penmanship 

Roundhand  or  Copper  Plate  Script 

Broad  Pen,  Plain  and  Fancy  Lettering 

Illuminating 

Engrossing,  Flourishing 

Initial  Letters  and  Designing 

Blackboard  Writing 

Methods  of  Teaching 

Supervision  of  Handwriting 

Manuscript  for  Primary  Grades 

Correspondence  Course  in: 

Business  Handwriting 
Ornamental  Penmanship 
Roundhand 
Text  Lettering 
Advanced  Engrossing 

Summer  School 

Beginning  July  6  and  continuing  for  six  weeks  special 
work  is  given  in  the  above  subjects. 

Catalog  and  further  information  sent  upon  request. 

Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship 


612   N.   Park  St. 


Columbus,   Ohio 


HI 


^Uoo^R^^iythxntiXS 


BOOK  DIPLOMAS 

Furnished  in  silk  lined  Leather  or 
Near  Leather  Covers.  Gold  Stamped. 
Large  or  small   quantities. 

Send  for  samples  and  prices, 

MARTIN   DIPLOMA  CO. 

87    Summer    Street         Boston,    Mass. 


Individual  Help  for  Student  Hands ! 

Here's  the  secret  of  progress  in  penmanship:  A  writing  point  that  suits 
each  pupil's  natural  inclinations!  And  this  is  where  Esterbrook  offers 
individual  help.  For  no  other  pen-maker  produces  so  wide  a  v* 
ety  of  point  styles!  You  can  equip  each  pupil  with  his  or  her 
particular  number  —  saving  fatigue,  increasing  speed, 
improving  legibility ! 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY 

62  Cooper  Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 


ibdiemvm 
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Supplementary    Copies    For    Penmanship     Practice 


One  of  the  beautiful  cuts  in  Supplementary  Copies 
A   book   of  32   pages   containing- 
many    penmanship    copies   varying 
from  three  to  eight  lines  each.  The 


copies  convey  good  penmanship 
lessons  in  their  subject  matter,  as 
well  as  serve  as  fine  models  for 
imitation  and  practice  for  all  who 
wish  to  write  a  practical,  attractive 
hand.  Under  each  copy  is  just  the 
right  kind  of  comment,  embodying 


Postpaid,    15c;    per    dozen,   $1.60. 


such  instructions  and  information 
as  all  penmanship  students  should 
have. 

These  copies  can  be  used  profit- 
ably in  connection  with  any  course 
of  lessons.  Home  students  will 
find  them  very  helpful  and  valu- 
able. 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO. 

Columbus,  Ohio 


/i  me  A 


I        mill iii 

HOTEL    PH/LADELPHIAN 

Entirely  redecorated  and  refurnished,  including  a  radio  in  every  room. 
Highly  recommended  by  experienced  travelers  the  world  over  for  its 
warm  hospitality;  its  excellent  cuisine  served  in  comfortably  air-condi- 
tioned restaurants;  its  convenient  location  to  the  business  section;  and 
its  unlimited  parking  facilities.  600  rooms  with  bath  and  radio  from  $3.00  up. 


DANIEL  CRAWFORD,  JR. 
President  and  General  Manager 


39th  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


America's  Only  Handwriting  Magazine 


Volume  47 


COLUMBUS,   OHIO,   APRIL,  1942 


No.  8 


National  Handwriting 
Council 


OFFICERS   OF    THE    NATIONAL    HAND- 
WRITING COUNCIL,  1942-1943 

Elmer  G.  Miller,  President 
Olive  A.  Mellon,  First  Vice  President 
Ellen  C.   Nystrom,   Secretary 
Alma  E.  Dorst,  Treasurer 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Handwrit- 
ing Council  was  held  Wednesday,  February  25, 
1942,  in  Room  202  of  the  Veteran's  Building, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

The  program  was  one  of  outstanding  import- 
ance and  interest  to  those  interested  in  the  field 
of  handwriting.  The  contributions  given  by  the 
two  well-known  educators  were  both  interesting 
and  timely. 

"MEDIEVALISM,RADICALISM  AND  MOD- 
ERNISM IN  HANDWRITING— Dr.  Frank 
N.  Freeman,  Dean  of  School  of  Education, 
University  of  California,   Berkeley,  Calif. 

"THE  ROLE  OF  SPECIAL  SUPERVISION 
IN  THE  MODERN  SCHOOL"— Dr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Hamilton,  Superintendent  of  Ele- 
mentary Grades,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

The  attendance  was  beyond  that  of  all  expecta- 
tions due  to  the  fine  cooperation  and  enthusiasm 
of  Miss  Bertha  Roberts,  Deputy  Superintendent 


of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools,  and  her  core 
of  loj'al  co-workers.  Many  supervisors  and  people 
from  the  western  states  interested  in  handwrit- 
ing, were  present.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see 
familiar  faces  and  to  renew  acquaintances  with 
friends  of  the  west. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  meeting  was 
the  exhibit  of  children's  work  prepared  by  Mrs. 
Cecelia  G.  Stager,  Principal  of  the  Fremont 
School,  San  Francisco,  California,  and  her  com- 
mittee. The  exhibit  was  most  colorful  both  in 
color  and  in  the  light  of  progress  and  achieve- 
ment in  handwriting  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
San  Francisco. 

The  splendid  cooperation  and  teamwork  of  all 
concerned  made  this  meeting  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing meetings  in  the  history  of  the  organization. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALMA    E.   DORST, 
National  Handwriting  Council. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  SPECIAL  SUPERVISION 
IN  THE  MODERN  SCHOOL 


The  subject  toward  which  we  wish 
to  direct  our  thinking  at  this  time 
is  one  that  arose  out  of  a  natural 
administrative  situation.  A  number 
of  years  ago  a  midwestern  suburban 
school  system  found  it  necessary  to 
delimit  its  supervisory  staff.  In  this 
organization  there  were  eleven  full 
time  supervising  principals  of  ele- 
mentary schools  serving  in  the  capac- 
ity of  general  supervisors,  and  nine 
full  time  supervisors  of  special  sub- 
jects. The  teaching  force  included 
approximately  300  teachers  working 
in  elementary  and  junior  high  school 
grades. 

After  a  careful  survey  of  the  situa- 
tion, it  was  recommended  that  the 
Board  of  Education  retain  in  service 
the  eleven  supervising  principals,  and 
that  the  staff  of  special  supervisors 
be  reduced  from  nine  to  five.  When 
an  announcement  of  this  change  in 
policy  was  made,  it  was  reported  that 
certain  classroom  teachers  had  indi- 
cated in  remarks  made,  that  the 
recommendation  made  to  the  Board 
of  Education  was  a  good  one,  but 
did  not  go  far  enough,  as  it  would 
have  been  better  if  all  the  super- 
visory  staff  had  been  eliminated. 

Upon  the  strength  of  this  report 
it  was  decided  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  teaching  staff  to  determine  the 
attitude  of  the  teachers  toward  super- 
vision in  general. 

In  order  to  do  this,  seven  questions 
were  submitted  to  the  classroom 
teachers  under  the  following  introduc- 
tory statement: 

To  Teachers: 

A  serious  attempt  has  been  made 
to  readjust  the  supervisory  staff  in 
order  to  reduce  operating  costs,  and 
at  the  same  time  increase  the  effi- 
ciency in  the  field  of  supervision.  A 
serious  attempt  has  been  made  dur- 
ing past  years  to  provide  opportun- 
ities for  the  coordination  of  school 
enterprises  thru  a  program  of  co- 
operative effort  between  the  members 
of  the  teaching  staff  and  those  in 
supervisory  service.  The  results  of 
these  efforts  have  been  evaluated  at 
frequent  intervals  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  administrative  and  super- 
visory staff.  The  Superintendent  of 
Schools  would  appreciate  a  frank 
evaluation  from  the  teachers  who 
have  been  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram. You  are  requested  to  briefly 
answer  and  to  discuss  the  items  men- 
tioned in  the  following  seven  ques- 
tions. It  is  understood  that  your  re- 
plies will  be  helpful  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  supervisory  program  for 
the  coming  school  year.  Please  note 
that  you  do  not  need  to  sign  your 
name  to  the  replies  submitted. 


William  J.  Hamilton 

Superintendent    of    Schools, 

Oak   Park,    111. 

1.  What  courses  offered  in  the  teach- 
ers college  you  attended  were  of 
most  value  in  making  adjustments 
to  the  actual  work  of  the  teacher 
in  your  public  school  assignment  ? 

2.  What  is  your  idea  of  democracy 
in  supervision  ? 

3.  Does  the  Council  System  lend  it- 
self to  the  development  of  a  pro- 
giani  of  democratic  procedures  in 
supervision  and  administration  ? 

4.  What  is  your  personal  reaction  to 
the  work  of  the  cooperating  cur- 
liculum   committees ? 

5.  What  is,  in  your  opinion,  the 
strongest  feature  in  our  present 
plan  of  supervision  and  education- 
al leadership? 


Dr.    William    J.    Hamilton 

6.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  weak- 
est feature  of  the  present  plan  of 
supervision  and  educational  lead- 
ership in  our  school  system  ? 

7.  What  constructive  suggestions  can 
you  offer  for  the  improvement  of 
the  educational  services  to  the  pu- 
pils of  the  elementary  schools  ? 

Upon  the  basis  of  two  hundred 
forty-three  replies  to  the  questions 
submitted,  it  was  possible  to  learn 
much  relative  to  the  attitude  of  the 
teaching  staff  in  this  school  system 
toward  problems  of  supervision,  both 
general  and  special.  It  was  very 
clearly  evident  from  the  first  reading 
of  the  replies  submitted  that  very 
few  of  the  teachers  recognized  either 
general  or  special  supervision  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  program  of  school 
administration.  The  rise  of  super- 
visory practices  from  the  colonial 
period  of  American  education,  (where 
supervision  was  largely  that  of  the 
clergy,  later  becoming  a  function  of 
the  town  selectmen,  and  finally  super- 
vision by  administrative  officers  des- 
ignated to  administer  education  thru 
tax-supported  schools)  had  apparent- 
ly not  been  brought  to  the  attention 


of  teachers  thru  a  study  of  early 
American  educational  history.  There 
were  a  few  teachers  looking  forward 
to  becoming  supervisors  in  special 
fields  who  recognized  the  function  of 
the  trained  specialist  in  supervision, 
and  who  had  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  distinction  between  general  super- 
vision and  special  supervision.  For 
the  most  part,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  average  classroom  teacher  looked 
upon  supervision  as  a  form  of  an- 
noyance rather  than  a  constructive 
aid  in  the  development  of  classroom 
efficiency. 

In  attempting  to  analyze  the  rea- 
sons for  this  attitude  on  the  part  of 
some  teachers,  it  was  interesting  to 
note  the  replies  made  to  the  first 
question  as  to  the  courses  offered  in 
the  teachers  colleges  that  were  most 
valuable  in  making  adjustments  to 
the  actual  work  in  the  classroom. 
Those  teachers  who  were  offering 
subject  matter  courses  in  the  junior 
high  school  grades  were  almost  unan- 
imous in  placing  the  emphasis  upon 
subject  matter  courses.  Those  teach- 
ing in  the  lower  grades  placed  the 
emphasis  on  methods  courses  and 
practice  teaching.  There  was  appar- 
ently no  relationship  established  be- 
tween the  work  of  the  teacher  and 
those  persons  responsible  for  super- 
vision of  instruction.  It  was  appar- 
ent that  the  so-called  critic  teacher 
in  the  teacher  training  institution, 
and  the  various  supervisors  who  func- 
tioned in  the  work,  were  not  looked 
upon  as  contributing  anything  fur- 
ther than  an  inspectional  type  of 
supervision,  and  therefore  were  in- 
terested merely  in  checking  up  on 
the  performance  of  the  teacher.  We 
are  therefore  prompted  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  there  are  con- 
flicting views  on  the  subject  of  su- 
pervision because  of  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  teachers  to  distinguish 
between  inspectional  supervision  in 
which  an  inspector  functions  as  an 
overseer  who  criticizes  both  adminis- 
tration and  instruction,  as  seen  in 
the  large,  as  over  against  so-called 
instructional  supervision  in  which  we 
find  special  supervision  of  teaching 
based  upon  distinctly  cooperative, 
rather  than  a  coeicive,  procedure.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  supervisors 
themselves  have  failed  to  recognize 
this  distinction,  and  have  also  failed 
to  recognize  that  the  teacher,  like 
any  other  human  instrument,  is  more 
than  a  tool  to  be  used  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  certain  procedures  and 
instruction.  While  the  inspector  is 
one  who  approaches  his  administra- 
tive responsibilities  from  a  more  or 
less  remote  and  formal  viewpoint, 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


Lessons  in  Handwriting 


By    E.    A.    LUPFER 
Zanerian  College,  Columbus,  O. 


Movement  deti'iniines  the  slant  of  writing  to  a  great 
pulls  the  hand  toward  the  body  in  a  uniform  manner.  T 
is  uncertain  the  down  strokes  or  slant  will  vary.     To  im 

First,  at  the  blackboard  make  a  slanting  straight  st 
line  with  a  push-pull  movement.  Next,  swing  an  oval  a 
Repeat  this  exercise  until  a  uniform  movement  is  acqu 
C,  A,  etc. 

After  sufficient  skill  has  been  acquired  at  the  board 
high,  then  one  space  and  finally  use  ink. 

This  is  an  excellent  way  to  start  any  student  light 
arm  swing  in  the  right  way.  It  is  ^ood  for  small  children 
bad    to    try   at    any    stage,   especially   if    you    have    slant 


extent.  If  one  has  a  good  free,  uniform  movement  he 
his  produces  regular  down  strokes.  If  one's  movement 
prove  slant  improve  your  movement. 

roke,  about  six  inches  long.  Trace  up  and  down  on  this 
round  the  sti'aight  line  exercise  about  six  or  eight  times, 
ired.      From    this   exercise    go   to    simple   letters    like    O, 

use   pencil    and    paper,    making   the    exercise   two   spaces 

on  left-handed  who  has  trouble  to  make  the  hand  and 
or  for  adults  to  gain  the  first  stages  of  control.  It  isn't 
trouble. 


Position  of  paper,  is  also  important  for  securing  uniform  slant.  Reread  instructions  on  position  of  paper. 
Keep  paper  in  front  of  you.  That  first  down  stroke  in  the  exercise  should  be  in  line  with  your  body  and  parallel 
to  the  edge  of  the  desk  for  right-handers.  For  left-handers  it  should  be  in  line  with  the  left  arm,  so  that  the 
movement  is  in  and  out  of  the  sleeve. 


Study  the  small  z.  The  top  part  is  made  the  same  as  the  first  part  of  the  n.  Be  sure  to  keep  the  down  stroke 
on  the  top  part  straight  the  same  as  you  do  in  the  n.  The  loop  should  be  twice  as  large  as  the  top  part.  In  practic- 
ing wnrds  make  the  down  stroke  of  the  z  straight.     Compare  this  with  the  other  down  strokes  in  the  word. 


In  writing  the  word,  "vane",  check  the  motion  on  the  retraced  part  of  the  a.     Otherwise  the  writing  is  uniform- 
ly free. 


Do  not  stop  at  the  base  line  when  making;  the  Z.  The  Z  contains  three  loops.  The  loop  at  the  top  is  like  the 
H  and  K.  The  small  loop  at  the  base  line  is  the  same  size  as  the  loop  on  the  capital  D,  the  small  e,  etc.  See  how 
many  other  loops  in  diflferent  letters  you  can  find  that  are  supposed  to  be  about  the  same  size.  The  lower  loop  is 
two  spaces  long  and  should  correspond  with  the  loop  in  the  capital  J. 


V 


The  beginning  stem  on  the  X  and  Z  are  similar.  The  stem  on  the  N,  H,  etc.,  are  similar.    Work  on  the  different 
exercises  and  study  the  proportions  of  the  different  letters. 


The  X,   Y   and  Z  begin  the   same.     The  loop   on  the  Y  and  Z  should  be  the  same  length  and  same  size. 


C^2-^-^2?t^ 


The  U  is  very  similar  to  the  V.     It  is  really  a  combination  of  the  V  and  A. 


The  finish  of  the  v  and  w  is  the  same.    It  is  neces  sary  to  stop  on  the  retrace  in  both  letters.    These  are  im- 
portant letters  and  unless  they  are  made  correctly  they   will  cause  considerable  confusion.    Get  your  letters  legible. 


Check  the  motion  on  the  shoulder  of  the  r  and  get  a  roeMng  motion  on  the  s. 
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The  straight  line  exercise  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  establishing  a  uniform  movement  or  a  uniform  slant.  Trac- 
ing the  straight  part  of  the  t  or  d  and  other  letters  is  a  good  way  to  make  the  hand  pull  down  on  the  right  slant. 
Check  the  slant  of  your  letters  and  words  by  drawing  lines  down  the  backs  of  the  letters. 


By  comparing  your  woik  from  month  to  month  or  week  to  week,  you  can  notice  improvement.  We  suggest 
that  you  keep  specimens  of  your  work  for  comparison.  Why  not  compare  your  work  with  a  handwriting  scale?  You 
can  get  scales  for  any  grade  or  high  school. 


This  is  an  interesting  plate  and  deserves  careful  stud 
letters.  At  least,  the  oval  is  used  in  all  letters.  An  oval 
you  simply  make  an  oval  and  add  the  finishing  stroke, 
your  oval  is  well  balanced.  The  top  and  the  bottom  sho 
The  top  of  the  loop  in  the  O  should  come  to  the  center  line, 
should  the  loop  on  the  Q.  Notice  how  the  beginning  and  e 
has  always  been  used  to  good  advantage  as  an  exercise, 
arm  around  in  an  oval  shape,  getting  freedom  since  little 
can  be  given  by  making  the  alphabet  and  seeing  how  ma 
is  either  part  of  the  oval  or  a  straight  line. 


y.  It  shows  the  ovals  which  is  the  foundation  of  most 
should  be  2/3  as  wide  as  long.  In  making  the  capital  O 
Draw  a  slanting  line  down  through  the  center  to  see  if 
uld  be  evenly  curved  and  the  sides  should  be  evenly  curved. 
The  loop  in  the  C  should  come  on  the  center  line;  so 
nding  strokes  are  made  from  parts  of  the  oval.  The  oval 
for  the  beginning  student  can  easily  learn  to  swing  his 
thought  must  be  given  to  the  form.  An  interesting  lesson 
ny  parts  of  the  letters  make  ovals.  Practically  every  stroke 


yi—e-e-'i^ 


Smooth  lines  are  secured  by  swinging  the  arm  freely 
or  sharp  place. 


Slow  motion  or  a  stopping  motion  will  produce  a  kink 
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We  have  known  persons  to  practice  for  years  without  making  much  progress  because  they  did  not  know  how  to 
practice.  Read  every  sentence  you  can  which  will  give  you  information  on  how  to  improve  yourself  in  handwrit- 
ing. Study  your  position,  try  to  analyze  what  is  wrong  with  your  work.  Seek  out  and  watch  other  good  writers. 
They  will  be  able  to  give  you  a  suggestion  here  and  there. 


We  have  here  some  good  exercises  for  review  work.     Study  them  and  practice  them  until  you  can  make  them 


well. 


Writing  to  be  practical  should  be  easy  and  free  flowing.  Your  writing  should  have  a  certain  amount  of  regu- 
larity  in   slant,   height,   and   spacing.     Give   considerable  thought  and  attention  to  the  speed  with  which  you  write. 

A  good  lesson  can  be  given  by  using  % "  ruled  paper,  using  the  % "  space  to  represent  the  height  of  a  small  i 
and  make  all  letters  their  proper  height.  That  is,  the  i  should  be  one  space  high;  the  d  two  spaces  and  the  loops 
and  capital  three  spaces  high.     Use  pencil. 


If  your  letters  are  too  narrow  or  too  wide,  you  should  be  able  to  make  them  the  proper  width  by  compar- 
ing your  letters  with  the  copy.  Study  your  slant  and  compare  it  with  the  copy.  Study  the  above  copy  and  practice 
the  correct  forms. 
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Mediae valisni,  Radicalism  and  Modernism 


ia  Handwriting 


The  idea  that  this  title  is  intended 
to  suggest  is  that  the  teaching  of 
handwriting  is  affected  by  our  gen- 
eral point  of  view,  even  by  our  phil- 
osophy. Our  estimate  of  the  worth 
of  skill  in  writing  and  our  notion 
of  the  way  this  skill  should  be  de- 
veloped are  affected  not  merely  by 
the  facts  we  can  gather  about  hand- 
writing by  making  experimental  or 
statistical  studies,  but  also  by  our 
conceptions  of  the  child,  of  society 
and  of  the  relation  between  the  two. 
The  methods  we  should  use  in  teach- 
ing writing,  and  the  manner  in  which 
we  should  choose  these  methods  will 
be  one  thing  if  we  lean  toward  an 
authoritarian  type  of  society  and 
another  if  we  lean  toward  a  more 
individualistic  type.  If  we  stick  to 
the  immediate  facts  that  seem  to 
bear  on  the  subject,  we  may  miss 
some  of  the  influential  factors  which 
do  not  come  out  into  the  open  but 
which  actually  pull  the  strings  be- 
hind  the   scenes. 

I  have  no  intention  of  making  this 
a  systematic  discussion  of  educational 
philosophy  or  of  philosophy  in  gen- 
eral. I  intend  only  to  sketch  briefly 
certain  divergent  general  points  of 
view  which  often  influence  our  think- 
ing in  ways  we  do  not  always  realize. 
Becoming  aware  of  them  may  pei- 
haps  help  us  to  weigh  them  and  deal 
with  them  better  than  if  they  re- 
mained   in    the    background. 

The  terms  that  I  have  used  are 
perhaps  a  bit  lurid.  They  will  serve 
their  purpose  if  they  suggest  certain 
ideas  and  attitudes  that  are  influ- 
ential in  our  thought,  even  though 
they  are  not  to  be  identified  with  for- 
mal doctrines.  By  mediaevalism,  then, 
I  mean  chiefly  the  appeal  to  author- 
ity, by  radicalism,  the  complete  le- 
jection  of  authority  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  whim  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  by  modernism  the  dis- 
position to  examine  every  ideas  and 
practice  in  the  light  of  experience 
and  reason.  The  pursuit  of  the  trains 
of  thought  that  are  associated  with 
these  central  ideas  will  lead  us  on 
to  others  which  are   related   to   them. 

The  mediaeval  man,  or  the  mod- 
ern man  dominated  by  the  mediaeval 
point  of  view,  was  in  a  more  com- 
fortable state  of  mind  than  is  the 
man  whose  thought  has  broken  away 
from  the  old  moorings.  At  least  he 
is  more  comfortable  so  long  as  he 
can  keep  his  mind  anchored  and  his 
thoughts  confined  within  the  pre- 
.scribed  area.  When  orthodoxy  has 
once  been  defined  all  he  has  to  do 
is  to  accept  and  ask  no  questions. 
We  think  of  orthodoxy  chiefly  in  the 
field  of  theology,  and  that  is  where 
it  dominates  most  obviously:  but  it 
is  no  less  power  in  other  fields  of 
doctiine.  There  is  an  orthodoxy  and  a 
heterodoxy  in  education  as  well;  and 
sometimes     those    who     break     away 
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from  one  creed  proceed  to  set  up  an- 
other to  which  they  give  and  exact 
from  others  the  same  unquestioning- 
allegiance   as  before. 

I  said  that  the  man  who  has  im- 
plicit faith  in  an  authoiitarian  creed 
is  more  comfortable  than  he  who 
has     not.    Only     on     one     condition — 
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that  he  can  forget  the  walls  within 
which  his  mind  is  imprisoned  and 
can  completely  suppress  the  desire 
to  let  his  thoughts  wander  beyond 
the  confines  which  have  been  set. 
He  who  doubts  is  lost. 

Some  of  us  can  look  back  to  the 
time  when  the  teaching  of  handwrit- 
ing was  dominated  by  authority. 
Perhaps  in  the  anarchy  of  recent 
years  we  have  been  touched  with  a 
ijit  of  nostalgia  as  we  recall  it.  Re- 
member the  good  old  days  when 
there  was  just  one  right  way  in  ev- 
ery particular.  This  way  was  handed 
down  by  the  authority,  by  the  author 
of  the  system,  whose  word  was  law. 
There  might  be  more  than  one  sys- 
tem and  they  might  differ  in  im- 
portant ways,  but  for  a  given  sys- 
tem, the  rule  was  fixed  and  from  it 
there  was  no  deviation.  The  word 
was  passed  down  from  the  head  to 
his  assistants,  to  the  representatives 
in  the  field,  to  the  supervisors,  to 
the  teachers,  to  the  children.  Every 
letter  was  to  be  made  in  exactly  a 
certain  way,  both  capital  and  small 
letter.    Every   child    must    hold   hand. 


arm,  pen  and  paper  in  the  same 
precise  manner, — yes,  the  left-handed 
child  too.  No  individual  differences 
were  permitted.  If  you  went  into  a 
classroom  usin.g  a  given  system  any- 
where in  the  United  States,  you 
found  the  same  routine  followed  by 
all  teachers  with  all  children.  To  be 
sure,  some  systems  were  not  so  rigid. 
In  fact,  they  were  notable  exceptions, 
but  rigidity  was  the   rule. 

The  rigidity  and  the  authority 
went  together.  The  head  boss  could 
not  admit  questions  because  he  could 
give  no  better  reasons  for  his  rules 
than  his  own  authority.  He  had  to 
be  right,  always  right,  one  hundred 
per  cent  rio-ht.  No  man  can  be  that 
right,  hence  a  man  who  pretends  to 
be  must  lay  down  the  law. 

This  kind  of  autocracy  is  irksome 
to  a  good  many  people,  especially  in 
a  land  like  ours  where  we  are  ac- 
customed to  having  some  ideas  of 
our  own.  We  don't  like  to  be  told 
just  what  we  are  to  do  and  how  we 
are  to  do  it  without  any  reason  be- 
ing' given  except  somebody's  say-so. 
Teachers  are  a  pretty  docile  lot,  but 
even  they  get  their  backs  up  once 
in  a  while.  For  quite  a  while  a  good 
many  have  been  getting  tired  of 
educational  dictatoiship  and  have 
been  ripe  for  a  new  gospel. 

This  new  gospel  goes  under  the 
banner  of  democracy.  It  isn't  true 
democracy,  but  that  is  a  good  word, 
and  perhaps  you  cannot  blame  peo- 
nle  for  palming  off  ideas  that  look 
something  like  democracy  even  if 
they  are  not  the  genuine  articles.  It 
seems  quite  convincing  to  say  that 
democracy  is  the  opposite  of  auto- 
cracy, and  that  if  we  don't  like  auto- 
cracy, the  thing  to  do  is  take  democ- 
racy, which  is  its  opposite. 

The  opposite  of  doing  as  you  are 
told  to  do  without  asking  the  reason 
why  is  obviously  to  do  as  you  please 
01-  as  you  think  best  and  sometimes 
foi'  the  pupil  to  do  as  he  thinks  best. 
It  is  not  always  entirely  clear  which. 
But  in  any  case  it  means  that  teacher 
or  pupil  or  both  are  laws  unto  them- 
selves. 

This  was  tried  in  handwriting  for 
a  good  long  time.  It  is  still  being 
tried  by  a  good  many.  If  you  go 
into  a  school  where  every  teacher 
and  every  child  is  writing  his  own 
wa.v,  you  will  of  course  not  find  the 
different  classrooms  or  schools  be- 
ing taught  alike.  In  one  room  they 
will  use  pencils,  and  in  another,  pens. 
Some  teachers  wiir  teach  arm  move- 
ment, others  no  movement  at  all. 
Some  will  give  drill  or  movement 
exercises,  some  will  have  the  children 
practjipe  words  and  letters  that  they 
do  not  write  well,  some  will  have  no 
practice  at  all,  but  will  rely  wholly 
on  incidental  learning.  Some  wijl  use 
small  writing  from  the  beginning, 
others     will     start     with     blackboard 
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writing  and  large  writing  at  the 
seat.  Some  will  let  any  children  who 
show  the  slightest  inclination  write 
with  their  left  hands,  others  will  try 
to  make  sure  they  are  definitely  left 
handed  first,  while  still  others  will 
do  their  best  to  prevent  any  from 
using  their  left  hands.  Some  may 
teach  manuscript  writing,  others 
cursive  and  others  first  manuscript 
and  then  cursive.  So  we  might  go  on. 
This  is  what  I  have  called  radi- 
calism. Perhaps  it  would  better  be 
named  anarchism.  In  place  of  arbi- 
trary authority  has  been  set  up  the 
whim  of  the  individual.  Perhaps 
whim  is  too  strong  a  word.  It  is  not 
to  strong  to  say,  however,  that  the 
opinions  on  which  the  divergent 
practices  are  based  are  not  sufficent- 
ly  based  on  observation,  experiment 
and  reflection.  If  they  were,  the 
opinions  could  not  be  so  divergent. 
If  we  rely  on  authority  we  get  ab- 
solute uniformity  within  systems  and 
divergencies  between  them.  Some  of 
these  divergencies  are  petty  and 
some  are  fundamental.  None  of  them, 
however,  can  be  settled  because  the 
principles  rest  only  on  authority.  If 
we  leject  authority  and  rely  only  on 
individual  opinions  we  have  chaos. 
That  word  fairly  describes  the  situa- 
tion that  has  prevailed  in  many  of 
our  schools.  How  can  we  escape  from 
deadly  uniformity  on  the  one  hand 
and  unrelieved  confusion  on  the 
other  ? 

I  have  suggested  modernism  as  the 
third  movement  which  has  its  coun- 
teipart  in  the  teaching  of  hand- 
writing. As  against  arbitrary  author- 
ity on  one  hand  and  lawless  indi- 
vidualism on  the  other,  modernism 
presents  science  and  the  rule  of 
reason.  Science  and  a  reasonable  in- 
terpretation   of    experience    gives    us 


a  kind  of  impersonal  authority  which 
tends  to  bring  about  a  unity  of 
theory  and  practice  on  essentials. 
This  is  neither  the  fixed  uniformity 
of  arbitrary  authority  nor  the  chaos 
of  rampant  individualism.  It  does  not 
produce  absolute  certainty  but  does 
give  preponderant  evidence  which  is 
enough  to  convince  reasonable  per- 
sons. It  does  not  pretend  to  finality 
but  holds  itself  ready  to  modify  its 
position  as  new  evidence  appears. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  does  demand 
of  its  votaries  that  they  examine 
all  the  evidence  that  is  available  at 
the  time  that  they  support  the  con- 
tinuous study  of  questions  that  re- 
main doubtful  and  that  they  welcome 
new  evidence  even  though  it  requires 
that  they  modify  their  opinions  to 
conform   to   it. 

This  is  the  modern  temper,  and 
the  temper  that  befits  a  democracy. 
It  is  the  temper  which  we  fondly 
believed  had  come  to  dominate  our 
world,  but  is  now  threatened  with 
an  eclipse.  We  find  that  if  we  are 
to  keep  it  we  must  fight  for  it.  We 
are  bewildered  by  this  call  to  arms 
to  defend  a  way  of  life  that  we 
thought  was  sweeping  on  with  the 
inevitability  of  fate.  Why  this  re- 
version to  the  dark  ages  ?  Why  does 
the  wave  of  the  future  look  so  like 
the  deluge  of  the  past  that  once  en- 
gulfed a  world  culture  ?  Is  the  meth- 
od of  science  and  reason  too  dif- 
ficult for  mere  human  bein.gs,  too 
neglectful  of  the  piimitive  passions 
that  dominate  us  ? 

I  think  this  is  not  the  explana- 
tion. The  I'eal  cause  of  our  debacle, 
I  believe,  is  that  we  have  deceived 
ourselves  into  thinking  that  science, 
reason  and  democracy  were  in  con- 
trol   more    completely    than    was    the 


case.  We  covered  over  with  the 
cloak  of  self-righteousness  spots  in 
our  national  and  international  life 
that  the  spirit  of  democracy  had  not 
touched.  Now  it  is  too  late  to  stem 
the  tide  of  reaction  by  cleaning  up 
these  spots.  We  must  "fight  to  hold 
back  the  flood.  But  we  must  renew 
our  efforts  to  clean  up  at  the  same 
time.  Only  by  so  doing  can  we  hope 
to  prevent  its  continual  recurrence. 
This  may  all  seem  very  remote 
from  the  problems  of  handwriting, 
but  it  is  not  remote  as  it  seems.  In 
its  own  sphere  the  treatment  of 
handwriting  has  illustrated  the 
authoritarian,  the  radical  individua- 
listic and  the  modernistic  or  scien- 
tific-democratic point  of  view.  It  is 
one  of  the  spots  that  we  are  re- 
sponsible for.  If  we  establish  and 
maintain  the  rule  of  reason  in  our 
field  we  do  our  bit  to  keep  it  alive 
in  our  own  particular  job.  If  we  do 
so  consciously  and  deliberately  we 
shall  be  keeping-  alive  the  ideal  in 
our  own  minds  and  applying  it  in 
our  own  work.  This  is  the  best  prep- 
aration for  applying  it  to  the  world 
at  large. 

I  shall  not  here  discuss  the  studies 
that  have  been  made  or  the  studies 
that  should  be  made.  I  am  sure  the 
members  of  this  Council  are  familiar 
with  them.  The  previous  studies  have 
not  settled  all  our  problems.  There 
is  still  room  for  honest  difference 
of  opinion.  We  must  continue  to  ex- 
periment and  to  confer  on  the  mean- 
ing of  our  experiments.  That  is  our 
main  business.  What  I  am  urging 
here  is  that  we  continue  to  pursue 
this  business  in  the  modern  spirit 
and  that  we  hold  fast  in  our  own 
paiticular  work  to  the  principles  for 
which  we  are  fighting  on  the  battle 
fields    of   the   world. 
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This  manuscript  was  sent  to  us  by  Sister  M.  Clavera,  Wahpeton,  N.  D.,  who  is  taking  correspondence  work 
in  Manuscript  writing.  The  original  was  on  pencil  paper,  10 li"  long,  in  this  specimen  each  word  stands  out 
clear  and  distinct.    Notice  the  skill  with  which   the  difficult  circular   letters   were   made. 
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THE   ROLE   OF  SPECIAL 

SUPERVISION  IN  THE 

MODERN  SCHOOL 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

the  special  supervisor  is  one  who  pro- 
vides the  vision  and  the  supervision 
necessary  for  the  implementation  of 
educational  practices  within  a  given 
school  system.  With  this  distinction 
we  wish  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
the  special  supervisor  is  closer  to  the 
teaching  situation,  and  therefore  is 
primarily  one  who  cooperates  with  a 
classroom  teacher  in  the  solution  of 
problems  to  be  found  in  immediate 
learning  situations. 

The  special  supervisor  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  assist  teachers  in  situations 
which  are  difficult  because  of  the 
strain  under  which  teachers  are  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  work.  A  num- 
ber of  years  ago  Suzzallo  commented 
to  the  effect  that  the  strain  upon 
teachers  may  be  attributed  to  the 
rapid  chances  in  educational  method, 
which  in  turn  are  incident  to  the 
rapid  progress  in  the  science  and  art 
of  teaching.  However,  it  may  also 
be  attributed  to  our  over-use  of  cor- 
rective methods  in  supervisory  prac- 
tice. 

Constructive  supervision  should  be 
administered  in  a  manner  designed 
to  eliminate  strain.  If  the  supervisor 
is  in  fact  a  master  teacher,  he  will 
be  able  to  see  relations  and  thus 
solve  the  problems  to  be  found  in 
classroom  situations.  Corrective 
methods  should  be  designed  to  meet 
the  actual  needs  of  both  pupils  and 
teachers  in  learning  and  teaching  ex- 
periences. 

The  comments  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  staff  in  reply 
to  the  question,  "What  is  your  idea 
of  democracy  in  supervision?"  were 
indeed  interesting.  If  there  is  any 
one  point  in  our  educational  Tower 
of  Babel  where  there  seems  to  be  a 
confusion  of  tongues,  it  centers  around 
the  attempt  to  define  the  meaning  of 
democracy.  Thomas  Mann  has  called 
attention  "to  the  fact  that  it  is  indeed 
strange  that  the  two  basic  ideas  of 
democracy  —  freedom  and  equality  — 
form  a  certain  contrast,  a  logical 
contradiction.  Many  of  the  teachers 
answering  this  question  laid  stress 
upon  freedom  as  being  the  first  es- 
sential in  democratic  procedures  in 
supervision.  It  was  not  clear  in  all 
cases  what  the  implication  of  free- 
dom might  be,  but  apparently  it  was 
an  attempt  to  point  out  that  freedom 
from  supervision  was  the  first  step 
in  the  installation,  or  the  establish- 
ment, of  democratic  practices  in 
school  management.  Equality  was 
merely  indicated  by  a  few  who  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  professional  training, 
years  of  experience,  and  the  ability 
to  handle  classroom  situations,  they 
were  equal,  and  even  superior,  to 
those  persons  employed  as  special 
supei-visors.  Incidentally,  it  rnay  be 
mentioned    that    a   part   of    this    dis- 


cussion of  equality  centered  around 
the  fact  that  the  most  unjustified 
inequality  was  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  persons  employed  as  super- 
visors received  higher  salaries  than 
those   who   taught   in   the   classroom. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  democracy 
has  been  frequently  defined  in  the 
various  aspects  of  the  work  offered 
in  the  school  system  as  a  form  of 
cooperative  living  based  upon  intel- 
ligent compromise,  a  majority  of  the 
teachers  emphasized  the  point_  that 
cooperation  was  the  most  desirable 
and  the  most  essential  feature  of  de- 
mocracy in  supervision.  With  this 
thought  in  mind,  it  was  frequently 
mentioned  that  teachers  and  super- 
visors should  have  the  opportunity 
of  a  free  exchange  of  views  in  the 
determination  of  supervisory  policies, 
methods  of  teaching,  and  other  prob- 
lems that  related  to  the  improvement 
of  instruction  upon  a  cooperative 
basis. 

The  third  question  dealt  with  the 
Council  System  in  its  relation  to 
democratic  procedures  in  supervision 
and  administi-ation.  The  division  in 
the  replies  to  this  question  centered 
around  the  fact  that  while  the  Coun- 
cil System  was  highly  desirable,  it 
did  not  function  because  of  the  fact 
that  classroom  teachers  themselves 
neglected  to  take  advantage  of  the 
system  by   calling    Council   meetings. 


How  we  use  our  spare  time 
today  will  determine  our  success 
during  the  times  following  the 
War.  Editor. 


and  by  attending  Council  meetings 
when  called.  By  many  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a  superfluous  form  of  ma- 
chinery which  interfered  with  their 
own  convenience.  Certain  teachers 
saw  great  possibilities  in  the  Council 
System  if  it  could  be  made  to  work, 
but  did  not  recognize  the  fact  that 
it  could  only  be  made  to  work  thru 
the  interest  and  the  initiative  of  the 
teachers  themselves.  The  conclusion 
to  be  reached  in  evaluating  the  an- 
swer to  this  third  question  points  to 
the  fact  that  the  reaction  of  the 
teacher  toward  the  attempts  to  place 
supervision  upon  a  democratic  and 
cooperative  basis  is  of  vital  import- 
ance. It  was  interesting  to  note  that 
the  teachers  themselves  recognized 
how  essential  a  cooperative  attitude 
is  in  the  development  of  a  program 
of  efficient  supervision,  in  both  the 
general  and  special  fields. 

In  reply  to  the  fourth  question 
relative  to  cooperating  curriculum 
committees,  it  was  interesting  to  note 
that  the  teachers  of  this  group  looked 
upon  cooperating  curriculum  com- 
mittees in  planning  and  developing 
courses  of  study  as  an  extra  task 
imposed  upon  them,  a  task  which 
should  be  carried  by  classroom  teach- 
ers placed  on  leave,  or  by  special 
directors    of    curriculum.     The    value 


of  teacher  planning  in  curriculum 
building  was  recognized  in  a  few 
cases,  but  not  as  generally  as  might 
be  expected.  It  appeared  that  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  to  autocratic  ad- 
ministrative practices,  many  teachers 
were  willing  to  accept  planned  courses 
of  study  and  textbooks  to  be  placed 
in  their  hands  with  the  instructions 
to  follow  the  courses  and  the  text- 
books with  the  pupils  under  their 
charge.  The  significance  of  the  move- 
ment toward  curriculum  construction 
thru  cooperating  curriculum  commit- 
tees under  the  direction  of  special 
supervisors,  has  been  recently  com- 
mented upon  in  the  January  (1942) 
issue  of  the  Elementary  School  Jour- 
nal and  reads  as  follows: 

Until  about  a  decade  and  a  half 
ago  efforts  to  improve  the  curriculum 
were,  for  the  most  part,  centralized 
in  influential  committees,  often  or- 
ganized on  a  national  basis,  or  were 
carried  on  by  experts  in  the  various 
subject  fields,  whose  work  resulted 
most  commonly  in  the  form  of  text- 
books of  one  kind  or  another.  For  a 
number  of  reasons,  this  centralization 
of  curriculum-making  gave  way  to  a 
strikingly  different  practice,  namely, 
that  of  remaking  the  curriculum 
through  the  work  of  local  curriculum 
committees.  This  movement  to  im- 
prove the  work  of  the  schools  through 
local  curriculum  committees  spread 
with  great  rapidity,  and  by  the  year 
1940  it  was  a  conservative  system 
indeed  that  did  not  have  one  or  more 
committees  attempting  to  improve  the 
course  of  study.  The  results  of  this 
local  activity  have  been  both  bad  and 
good.  Some  of  the  curriculum  com- 
mittees had  no  special  competence  in 
their  field,  and  their  product  com- 
pared poorly  with  that  of  committees 
chosen  on  a  wider  basis  or  with  that 
of  experts  whose  product  was  the 
result  of  years  of  careful  study  and 
experimentation.  In  some  sections  of 
the  country  the  results  of  local  action 
have  produced  almost  chaotic  condi- 
tions as  far  as  any  coherent  curricu- 
lum is  concerned.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  work  of  these  local  committees 
has  often  challenged  traditional  prac- 
tices, and,  through  the  very  urge  to 
do  something  new  and  particularly 
to  break  down  formality,  the  curricu- 
lum has  often  been  enriched,  and  cer- 
tainly has  been  made  more  functional. 
The  weakness  of  many  of  these 
cui-riculum  revisions  has  consisted  in 
a  lack  of  coherence  and  sequence  from 
grade  to  grade.  Sponsored  by  groups 
who  placed  great  emphasis  on  child 
development  and  growth,  these  re- 
vision programs  have  shown  a  nota- 
ble gap  between  their  theoretical  em- 
phasis on  genetic  development  and 
their  product  of  curriculum  materials 
which  failed  to  reflect  the  needs  of 
growth  in  the  sequential  organiza- 
tion of  content.  Many  excellent  units, 
projects,  and  activities  were  oi-gan- 
ized,  but  these  existed  as  dotted 
islands  in  a  sea  of  less  consequential 
miscellaneous  materials.  This  unre- 
latedness  of  curriculum  units  was  not 
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entirely  accidental.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  more  enthusiastic  proponents  of 
a  new  curriculum  have  decried  all 
attempts  at  organization  and  sequence 
on  the  ground  that  these  smack  of 
the  older  curriculums  and,  therefore, 
of  formality.  Now,  after  fifteen  years 
of  experience  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  sober  thinking,  some  of 
the  better  school  systems  are  attack- 
ing the  problem  of  consolidating  the 
gains  of  local  experimentation  and 
are  attempting  to  remake  a  coherent 
curriculum  on  something  other  than 
the  old  subject-matter  classifications.' 
Special  supervision  is  closely  re- 
lated to  curriculum  revision  and  ad- 
ministration  in  the   modern   school. 

In  answer  to  the  fifth  question 
which  called  for  a  statement  of  the 
strongest  feature  in  the  plan  of  su- 
pervision and  educational  leadership, 
there  was  a  wide  range  of  observa- 
tions. The  comment  most  frequently 
made  indicated  that  the  strongest 
feature  in  special  supervision  was 
the  accessibility  of  the  special  super- 
visors and  their  willingness  to  de- 
vote time  and  attention  in  classroom 
visitation  and  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems by  working  with  the  teacher  in 
the  classroom.  The  majority  of  the 
replies  favored  supervision  as  in- 
service  education,  and  many  teachers 
commented  upon  the  very  great  value 
that  was  to  be  gained  from  methods 
classes,  conferences,  and  group  meet- 
ings conducted  by  the  special  super- 
visors in  the  interpretation  of  the 
woi'k  to  be  presented  in  the  several 
grades  of  the  school  system.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  consensus  pointing  to 
the  fact  that  supervision  in  the  spe- 
cial fields  pointed  directly  toward  a 
type  of  in-service  training  which  was 
in  fact  the  continuation  of  the  work 
offered  in  the  laboratory  schools  of 
the  teachers  colleges.  Another  point 
that  was  considered  strong-  was  the 
practice  established  by  supervisors  in 
special  fields  when  in  group  meetings 
they  called  upon  individual  teachers 
to  report  upon  experimental  studies 
made  in  the  improvement  of  methods 
of  teaching  handwriting,  spelling,  and 
the  several  learning  skills.  This 
recognition  of  the  contributions  of 
classroom  teachers  was  a  strong 
point   definitely   appreciated. 

In  answer  to  the  sixth  question  as 
to  the  weakest  feature  in  the  program 
of  supervision  there  was  a  scatter- 
ing of  replies,  many  of  them  indicat- 
ing personal  idiosyncracies  on  the 
part  of  teachers.  In  the  system  for  a 
number  of  years  call  cards  have  been 
used,  indicating  that  if  the  services 
of  the  supervisor  were  desired,  the 
teacher  should  send  in  a  notice  on  a 
specially  designed  card  calling  for 
the  supervisor  to  visit.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  call  card  system 
was  not  a  success.  The  first  weak- 
ness pointed  out  was  that  the  teachers 
who  most  needed  the  assistance  of  a 
supervisor  would  be  the  last  to  send 


in  a  call  card.  Another  objection  was 
the  fact  that  after  a  call  card  had 
been  sent  in,  very  frequently  a  long 
interval  of  time  would  elapse  before 
the  supervisor  found  it  convenient  to 
call.  In  the  meantime  the  emergency 
had  passed.  The  feeling  that  super- 
visors are  not  always  sympathetic 
toward  the  problem  which  confronted 
the  teacher  was  frequently  mentioned. 
By  sympathy  is  meant  the  ability  of 
the  supervisor  to  anticipate  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  met  in  a  teaching  situa- 
tion, and  to  see  the  problem  from  the 
other  person's  viewpoint.  It  was  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  supervisor 
was  not  expected  so  much  to  pass 
judgment  in  the  situation  as  to  ren- 
der assistance  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  It  was  also  suggested  that 
supervision  should  be  impersonal; 
however,  it  may  be  observed  here 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  super- 
vision impersonal  with  certain  types 
of  teacher  personalities,  especially  the 
sensitive  type  which  is  quite  unable 
to  interpret  comments  by  the  super- 
visor in  a  professional  and  impersonal 
manner.     The  impasse  which  appears 


We  are  fighting  to  save  de- 
mocracy, and  democracy  is  best 
served  through  the  education  of 
the  younger  generation.  Let  us 
not  fail  in  our  duty  to  democ- 
racy and  our  country! 
ONTARIO  COM'L  TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION 


^  Editorial  Comment  —  Elementary  School 
Journal  Chicago;  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
1942   —  January  p.    321-3.72. 


to  exist  between  the  classroom  teach- 
er and  the  supervisor  was  apparent 
in  some  of  the  answers  relative  to 
the  weakest  feature  in  the  educational 
leadership.  In  analyzing  this  im- 
passe, it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
it  may  be  due  to  one  or  more  of 
three  things.  The  first  phase  is  the 
cultivated  cleavage  between  the  class- 
room teacher  and  the  supervisor, — 
cleavage  in  educational  administra- 
tion which  is  not  unlike  that  to  be 
found  in  industry  where  we  have 
capital,  management,  and  labor  strug- 
gling for  the  opportunity  of  deter- 
mining policies.  In  education  we  have 
the  school  system  designed  to  serve 
multitudes  of  pupils,  the  administra- 
tive group  and  supervisory  staff  de- 
signed to  manage  and  direct  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  school  system,  and  the 
classroom  teachers,  the  most  numer- 
ous group,  corresponding  to  the  labor 
group  in  industry.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  there  are  instructors  in  our 
teachers  colleges,  and  many  in  the 
ranks  of  the  teaching  profession,  who 
are  doing  a  great  deal  to  widen  the 
gap,  and  to  increase  the  cleavage  be- 
tween the  classroom  teacher  and  the 
administrative  and  supervisory  g-roup. 
If  democracy  is  cooperative  living 
based  upon  intelligent  compromise, 
this  is  the  first  point  at  which  this 
fact  should  be  implemented.  The 
second  cause  for  the  impasse  may  be 
again  mentioned  as  a  financial  cleav- 
age. It  is  difficult  for  some  classroom 
teachers  to  understand  why  a  super- 
vising principal,  a  supervisor  of  hand- 
writing, art,  music,  or  health  educa- 


tion, should  receive  a  higher  salary 
than  that  paid  to  the  teacher  "who 
does  all  the  work."  This  fact  has 
been  played  upon  so  frequently  that 
it  has  become  almost  an  obsession  on 
the  part  of  some  teachers  who  dis- 
cuss it  on  any  and  all  occasions.  A 
third  point  is  the  lack  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  supervisors  themselves 
in  dealing  with  specific  situations, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  still 
have  people  in  supervision  who  have 
almost  no  vision,  let  alone  super- 
vision. Gradually  these  persons  are 
being  eliminated  because  of  the  higher 
technical  training  of  the  younger 
graduates  from  our  teachers  colleges. 
It  is  indeed  unfortunate  when  condi- 
tions obtain  in  school  systems  thru- 
out  the  nation  in  which  superintend- 
ents, principals,  and  supervisors  stand 
in  the  way  of  progress  and  are  un- 
able to  keep  out  of  their  teachers' 
way. 

In  answer  to  the  request  for  con- 
structive suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  supervisory  service,  it 
was  interesting  to  note  that  there 
were  few  suggestions  that  were  in 
fact  constructive.  Most  of  the  sug- 
gestions dealt  with  problems  which 
were  more  or  less  personal.  Others 
were  merely  an  approval,  or  a  sug- 
gestion that  more  work  be  offered 
along  the  line  of  the  procedure  of 
previous  years.  Among  the  more 
constructive  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment might  be   listed  the  following: 

1.  The  selection  of  people  with  good 
educational  and  cultural  back- 
grounds as  teachers  and  super- 
visors. 

2.  The  development  of  ways  and 
means  to  help  children  to  grow  in 
all-around  ability,  but  don't  allow 
tender-hearted  parents  to  inter- 
fere with  the  educational  process. 

3.  Give  more  attention  to  the  edu- 
cation of  parents  in  order  that 
they  may  keep  abreast  of  the 
changes   in   education. 

4.  Provide  more  books,  more  equip- 
ment for  curriculum  enrichment. 

5.  Fewer  extra-curricular  activities 
and  more  opportunity  for  pupil 
guidance. 

6.  Make  it  a  mandatory  rule  that 
special  supervisors  shall  conduct  a 
class  at  least  once  a  semester. 

7.  'The  establishment  of  more  ad- 
justment classes  where  misfits, 
particularly  in  the  higher  grades, 
may  find  joy  and  satisfaction  in 
work  that  they  are  able  to  do, 
and  thus  allow  the  classroom 
teacher  to  give  more  time  to 
others  who  have  been  neglected. 
Fit  the  curriculum  to  the  child. 

8.  More  frequent  conferences  in 
group  situations  with  special  su- 
pervisors. 

The  foregoing  statements,  dealing 
as  they  do  with  problems  as  seen 
from  the  viewpoint  of  classroom 
teachers,  may  account  for  the  fail- 
ure of  some  supervisors  to  grasp  the 
importance  of  the  service  they  are 
in  a  position  to  render.  There  is  an 
advantage    to    be    gained    from    the 
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consideration  of  supervisory  problems 
as  these  are  presented  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  teacher.  Frequent 
conferences  with  free  discussion  be- 
tween supervisors  and  teachers  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  all  concerned 
and  are  much  more  valuable  than  the 
issuance  of  bulletins  from  the  admin- 
istrative and   supervisory   officers. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  comments 
and  the  apparent  attitudes  of  these 
classroom  teachers  toward  super- 
vision, it  may  be  possible  for  us  to 
point  out  the  role  of  special  super- 
vision in  the  schools  of  today.  The 
first  thing  that  we  will  need  to  real- 
ize is  that  there  is  a  constant  change 
in  emphasis  in  programming  and  in 
supervising  instruction.  As  recently 
as  ten  years  ago  much  of  the  em- 
phasis in  special  supervision  was  upon 
subject  matter,  centering  around  the 
textbook  learning,  upon  teaching  de- 
vices rather  than  the  underlying 
psychological  principles,  and  in  the 
secondary  schools  much  thought  and 
attention  was  given  to  college  en- 
trance requirements  and  standards  es- 
tablished by  legal  and  extra-legal 
educational  agencies. 

Today  the  emphasis  is  more  fre- 
quently upon  pupil  interest,  and  the 
attitudes  which  pupils  develop  from 
their  own  subjective  viewpoints.  More 
consideration  is  given  to  individual 
maturation,  and  ability,  upon  psycho- 
logical principles  established  thru 
scientific  research,  and  upon  the  form 
of  concepts  which  are  the  basis  for 
generalizations  resulting  in  attitudes 
and  ideals.  In  other  words,  special 
supervision  is  more  than  just  the 
teaching  of  writing  as  a  specific  skill, 
the  emphasis  being  upon  the  func- 
tional aspects  of  the  learning  skills. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  children  who  can  spell 
accurately  the  required  number  of 
words  given  to  them  in  a  column,  and 
at  the  same  time  these  children  when 
called  upon  to  write  a  letter  or  an 
essay  will  misspell  many  of  the  same 
words  which  they  accurately  spelled 
in  their  formal  spelling  lesson.  The 
same  thing  is  equally  true  of  writing. 
We  carry  our  children  thru  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  and  success  un- 
til they  reach  the  end  of  the  sixth 
year  of  the  elementary  school.  Many 
of  these  children  write  well  enough 
at  this  time  to  secure  recognition 
thru  the  issuance  of  a  writing  cer- 
tificate. 

Too  often  within  a  year,  having 
completed  the  work  of  the  sixth 
grade,  the  legibility  of  the  writing  of 
these  certificate  winners  becomes  so 
low  that  even  they  themselves  are 
unable  to  read  their  own  writing.  The 
teaching  procedures  which  should  be 
emphasized  thru  our  supervision  in 
these  situations  should  be  such  as  to 
create  subjective  attitudes  on  the  part 
of  the  learner  that  will  make  it  his 
own  desire  to  spell  accurately  under 
all  conditions,  and  to  write  legibly  in 
all  situations  demanding  writing.  In 
order  to  establish  this  subjective  at- 
titude   on    the    part    of    pupils,    it    is 


necessary  for  all  teachers  to  check 
on  the  learning  skills  and  assume  the 
responsibility  for  demanding  the  best 
the  pupil  is  able  to  give  in  the  use 
of  these  skills.  The  special  super- 
visor cannot  be  held  alone  responsible 
for  the  ability  of  children  in  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  and  the  use  of 
mathematics  in  functional  situations. 
The  role  of  the  special  supervisor  at 
the  present  time  extends  beyond  the 
teaching  of  a  special  subject.  It  en- 
ters into  the  entire  learning  expe- 
rience of  the  child.  Another  point 
to  be  given  consideration  is  in  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  more 
adequate  training  of  teachers  pro- 
vided by  colleges  of  education,  will 
demand  better  trained  supervisors.  A 
well  known  expert  in  the  training  of 
dogs  has  frequently  said  that  the 
first  requisite  for  a  successful  dog 
trainer  is  that  he  shall  know  more 
than  the  dog.  While  the  illustration 
may  not  be  the  most  fortunate, 
nevertheless  we  all  lecognize  that 
the  role  of  the  special  supervisor  in 
the  modern  school  demands  that  he 
or  she  be  the  best  informed  person 
in  the  entire  school  system  in  his 
special  field.  In  addition,  the  newer 
school  demands  that  supervisors  shall 
see  the  work  of  the  entire  school  sys- 
tem in  the  large,  and  in  this  manner 
function  as  a  coordinator. 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  work 
of  the  supervisor  in  the  field  of  spe- 
cial supervision  we  have  tried  to  point 
out  that  special  supervision  can  no 
longer  be  confined  to  a  special  field. 
In  modern  curriculum  building  the 
special  supervisor  is  concerned  with 
the  entire  field  of  instruction.  There 
are  no  water  tight  compartments  in 
the  modern  school.  Art,  handwriting, 
music,  health  education,  and  the  learn- 
ing skills  are  all  correlated  and  a 
part  of  the  work  in  the  language  arts, 
the  social  studies,  and  the  study  of 
science  and  mathematics.  All  con- 
tribute to  the  well  rounded  life  ex- 
perience of  the  pupils  in  our  schools. 
There  is  no  longer  a  place  for  juris- 
dictional supervision. 

In  the  immediate  future  and  during 
the  time  in  which  the  schools  are 
required  to  operate  under  a  war 
economy,  there  will  be  demands  from 
pressure  groups  calling  for  retrench- 
ment in  school  costs.  In  order  to 
meet  these  demands,  it  is  probable 
that  supervision  will  be  curtailed  and 
in  many  cases  discontinued  at  a  time 
when  it  is  of  greatest  value  and  most 
needed.  By  interpreting  the  import- 
ance of  supervision  the  wise  school 
administrator  wil^  direct  the  thinking 
of  the  public  toward  the  services  ren- 
dered by  supervisors  in  maintaining 
the  educational  standards  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  constant  improvement 
of  pupil-teacher  relationships  in  the 
classroom. 

In  summarizing  we  should  like  to 
mention  ten  observances  that  we  con- 
sider pertinent  to  the  consideration 
of  the  role  of  special  supervision  in 
the  modern  school. 

(1)  Supervision  arose  from  a  felt 
need   at  a  time  when  teachers  were 


not  as  well  trained  for  their  work  as 
they  are  today,  but  even  with  the  im- 
provement in  the  professional  train- 
ing of  teachers,  supervisors  must  in- 
terpret the  trends  and  the  new  em- 
phasis in  the  presentation  of  the  work 
in  special  fields  of  teaching. 

(2)  In  the  modern  school  the  su- 
pervisor must  be  a  coordinator  and 
assume  the  responsibility  for  the  in- 
tegration of  the  subject  matter  of- 
fered in  the  courses  offered  in  the 
curriculum. 

(3)  Competitive  relationships  and 
professional  jealousies  are  the  char- 
acteristics of  democratic  methodology 
which  are  most  destructive.  Super- 
vision should  seek  to  prevent  these 
handicaps  from  interfering  with  the 
work  of  the  schools. 

(4)  The  supervisor  is  in  a  position 
to  see  the  work  of  the  schools  in  the 
large,  and  because  of  this  should  di- 
rect the  work  of  curriculum  commit- 
tees in  the  definition  of  objectives  and 
the  organization  of  subject  matter. 

(5)  Supervision  should  aim  to  pro- 
vide for  a  continuous  program  of  in- 
service   professional   education. 

(6)  Supervision  should  keep  a  con- 
stant check  upon  the  attitudes  of  the 
teachers  toward  the  supervisory  pro- 
cedures in  the  school  system. 

(7)  Supervision  should  provide  a 
continuous  survey  of  work  of  the 
schools. 

(8)  Those  who  may  be  responsible 
for  the  administrative  policies  of  the 
school  system  should  use  all  means 
available  to  prevent  the  curtailment 
of  supervision  and  the  reduction  of 
the  supervisory  staff  under  the  pres- 
sure of  war  time  economy. 

(9)  Changing  the  terminology  will 
not  improve  supervision.  The  role  of 
the  supervisor  in  the  modern  school 
must  be  redefined  and  closely  co- 
ordinated with  the  instructional  ser- 
vices of  the  classroom  teacher.  The 
supervisor  must  be  a  master  teacher. 

(10)  The  role  of  sane,  scientific 
supervision  is  being  extended  to  the 
point  where  it  has  become  the  most 
vital  contribution  to  the  improvement 
of  insti'uction  in  the  schools  of  the 
nation. 
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OUR  MANUSCRIPT  LESSON 
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More  words  for  your  class  to  use  in  sentences.  Pick 
important  parts. 

In  Manuscript  writing  it  is  advisable  to  pause  defi 
deliberately.  As  the  student  acquires  skill  he  may  in 
the  primary  grades.  In  the  letter  M  show  the  pupil  th 
tions.     Point  out  the  similarity  of  the  spaces  in  the  let 

Notice  that  the  circular  letters  are  all  the  same  wid 
and  the  spaces  between  letters. 

Send  some  of  your  boys  and  girls  to  the  blackboard 
encouragement  to  all. 

Show  the  pupils  the  order  in  which  the  different  .st 
be  made. 

In  making  circles  students  and  teachers   often   slant 
upright.     Test  the  letter  by  drawing  a  line  through  the 
if  a  line  drawn  through  the  center  of  the  circle  is  parall 


out  the  letters  that  the  class  has  not  had  and  stress  the 

nitely  at  the  base  line.     The  down  stroke  should  be  made 
crease  the  speed.     However,  speed  is  not  so  essential  in 
at  both  capital  and  small  letters  contain  two  equal  sec- 
ters  N  and  M. 
th.     Compare  them  in  the  copy  to  the  width  of  M  and  N 

to   print   the   different   words.     Give   individual   help   and 

rokes   are   made   and   the   direction   in   which  they   should 

the  form  forward  or  backward.     A  circle  should  stand 
center.     In  making  two-section  letters  like  b  and  d,  see 

el  to  the  straight  stroke. 


V 


■i-sraororo-naaufc-- 

^C^         Sdh'UIest  lljib  Streetr 


This  unique,  well-designed  and  well-executed  letterhead  was  made  bv 
Mr.  J.  Bradford  Hague,  an  engrosser  in  the  Raring  Studio  in  New  York 
City.    Mr.  Hague  is  a  former  Zanerian. 
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C 

0.    ELLEFSON 

P.   0. 

Box    1028 

Procto 

r.   Minn. 

EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

Script   Specialists    for   Engraving   Purposes 
P.  O.  Drawer  982  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model 
illustrations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  busi- 
ness forms ;  works  on  correspondence, 
arithmetic,  and  for  readers,  spellers,  etc. 
By   appointment  only. 


HIGH   FLIGHT 
(See  cover    page) 

High  Flight  is  a  war  poem  written 
by  a  hero  of  the  World  War  No.  2, 
John  Gillispie  MaGee,  Jr.,  a  nineteen 
year  old  American  Flyer  serving  in 
the  Royal  Canadian  Airforce,  who 
gave  his  life  that  free  men  might 
live  in  peace.  The  poet,  Archibald 
MacLeish,  librarian  of  congress,  pre- 
dicts that  High  Flight  will  take  its 
place  with  the  other  famous  poems 
such  as  Rupert  Brook's,  "The  Soldier" 
and  John  MeCrae's  "In  Flanders 
Fields". 

This  poem  was  so  timely  designed 
and  executed  by  Wilbur  Leroy 
Newark,  an  engrosser  in  the  Zaner- 
Bloser  Studio,  especially  for  the 
readers  of  the  Educator.  It  has  a 
special  significance  since  Mr.  Newark 
is  a  veteran  of  the  World  War  No.  1, 
having  served  in  Prance  with  the 
499th  Aero  Squadron.  Those  who 
appreciate  poetry  and  admire  good 
artistic  engrossing  will  find  this 
Educator  cover  page  worthy  of  a 
place  in  their  scrap  books. 
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Blackboard  Writing 


By  E.  A.  Lupfer 


Second    Grade 

In  this  grade  stress  the  objectives 
previously  given  in  the  first  grade, 
which  were: 

1.  Correct  position. 

2.  Correct  holding  of  chalk. 

3.  To  write  with  a  free  rhythmic 
movement. 

These  are  habit  forming  ages. 
Therefore,  developing  the  habit  of 
position  is  important.  A  distorted, 
cramped  position  prevents  good  writ- 
ing and  discourages  the  student. 
Gently  changing  the  child's  position 
will  soon  have  him  on  the  way  to 
better  writing.  It  is  also  very  im- 
portant to  encourage  a  free,  easy 
manner  of  writing. 

Large,  free  blackboard  work  lays 
the  foundation  for  large,  free  pencil 
work  at  the  desk.  Finger  movement 
at  the  board  is  not  likely  and  after 
a  free  style  is  acquired  at  the  board, 
the  student  has  less  trouble  to  trans- 
fer that  same  free  style  to  paper. 

Much  work  can  be  done  on  the 
board  in  the  second  grade,  especially 
in  beginning  the  term  and  working 
on  new  materials.  Left-handers  will 
find  the  board  a  great  aid.  Where  the 
child  is  timid,  care  should  be  used 
not  to  embarrass  him  by  too  much 
publicity.  He  should  write  on  the 
board  with  other  children  as  a  class 
rather  than  alone. 

Students  should  have  been  intro- 
duced to  pencils  in  the  first  grade, 
but  you  will  have  much  to  do  in  see- 
ing that  they  use  the  pencil  correctly. 
Stress: 

1.  Hold  pencil  lightly. 

2.  Point  pencil  to  shoulder. 

3.  Keep  fingers  back  about  1  inch 
from  point. 

4.  Don't  pinch  the  pencil. 

Mr.  Zaner  in  "Blackboard  Writing"* 
states,  "It  is  much  easier  to  learn  to 
write  well  upon  the  blackboard  than 
upon  paper.  The  reason  is  that  it  is 
larger,  and  therefore  less  exacting 
and  delicate.  It  requires  a  good 
knowledge  of  form  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  skill,  while  writing  with 
pen  for  commercial,  social,  and  pro- 
fessional purposes  requires  a  fair 
knowledge  of  form  but  a  large  amount 
of  skill. 

Since  skill  in  blackboard  writing  is 
secondary  to  knowledge,  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  no  teacher  has  a 
valid  e-xcuse  for  not  being  able  to 
write  well  upon  the  board.  Lax  ex- 
amination requirements  and  general 
neglect  are  responsible  for  most  of 
the  poor  writing  upon  the  blackboard 
on  the  part  of  many  teachers. 

The  purpose  of  blackboard  writing 
in  teaching  penmanship  is  to  show 
pupils   what  to   practice  and  how   to 


practice.  All  work  therefore  should 
have  those  two  ends  in  view.  There 
is  no  other  means  so  economical  and 
convenient  whereby  a  whole  class  may 
be  instructed  and  enthused  as  by  the 
blackboard.  It  is  therefore  worth 
while  to  be  proficient  upon  it.  And 
the  object,  remember,  is  to  illustrate 
the  what  and  the  how  of  writing 
rightly. 

It  is  well  to  recognize  and  to  re- 
member that  all  classes  are  made  up 
of  three  types — those  who  learn  main- 
ly through  their  eyes;  those  who  ac- 
quire knowledge  chiefly  through  their 
ears;  and  those  who  depend  upon 
both.  And  the  successful  teacher  is 
the  one  who  appeals  to  both  sight  and 
hearing." 


It  is  important  in  starting  left- 
handed  students  to  see  that  they 
properly  place  their  paper.  Study 
this  illustration.  See  how  the  down- 
ward strokes  slant  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  arm.  The  arm  is  pulled 
back  into  the  sleeve. 


This  is  a  gool  illustration   of  the   jnoper   position  for  the   paper   in   the 
right-handed  writing. 


*  Blackboard  Writing,  Published  by 
Zaner-Bloser  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
p.    4. 


This  is  Sonya  Bloser  several  years  ago,  illustrating  the  proper  position 
of  the  paper  for  Manuscript  Writing  for  either  the  right  or  left  hand.  Keep 
your  paper  in  Manuscript  straight,  not  slanting. 
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The  teacher,  who  should  be  a  good 
blackboard  writer,  should  develop  each 
new  problem  at  the  board.  She  should 
illustrate  and  demonstrate  the  prob- 
lem at  the  board  and  give  each  child 
a  chance  at  the  board  before  it  is 
tried  on  paper. 

Board  and  pencil  paper  writing  are 
the  same  in  form  and  so  similar  in 
execution  that  the  pencil  work  should 
be  gradually  introduced  with  the 
board  work.  First  at  the  board,  then 
on  paper  writing  large  —  about  % 
inches  tall. 

Position  for  writing  on  paper: 

1.  Desk.  Where  possible  adjust  the 
desk  to  suit  the  pupil.  Have  the 
light  coming  from  the  left  for 
right-handers  and  from  the  right 
for  left-handers.  Seat  the  pupils 
as  comfortably  as  possible  and 
bring  those  with  eye  or  ear  trouble 
near  the  board. 

2.  Body.  Sit  well  back  in  seat,  lean- 
ing forward  with  back  straight. 
Don't  hump.  Keep  eyes  no  closer 
than  ten  inches  from  paper. 

3.  Feet.  Keep  feet  flat  on  floor. 
They  should  help  to  balance  the 
body. 

4.  Arms.  Lay  the  arms  on  the  desk 
naturally  with  elbows  near  the 
edg-e  of  desk.  The  right  arm 
should  swing  or  glide  freely.  The 
right  arm  is  slightly  raised  at 
first  to  permit  a  free,  large  move- 
ment. Avoid  raising  elbow  too 
high  from  desk. 

5.  Hands.  Determine  if  the  child  is 
right  or  left-handed.  The  hand 
should  hold  the  pencil  between 
thumb  and  first  and  second  fingers. 
End  of  first  finger  should  be  about 
one  inch  from  point  of  pencil.  The 
other  hand  should  hold  and  move 
the  paper.  The  hand  should  glide 
on  the  finger  and  be  kept  off  the 
side. 

6.  Pencil.     It  should  point  to  the  el- 


bow, never  out  to  the  side.  It 
should  be  large  and  soft,  but  not 
pointed.  Avoid  excessive  grip- 
ping. In  right-handed  cursive 
writing  the  pencil  is  pulled  in  the 
direction  of  the  body.  In  left- 
handed   writing   it   is   pulled   back 


into  the  sleeve.  In  manuscript  the 
strokes  are  all  vei'tical. 
Paper.  For  the  right-hand  tura 
to  left  and  to  the  right  for  left- 
hand  in  cursive  writing.  In  manu- 
script the  paper  is  held  straight 
for  both  right  and  left  hand. 


(Study  illustrations  on  the  preceding  page) 


This  boy  is  erasing  the  board  in  the  proper  manner.  First  use  a  vertical 
movement  in  erasing  the  main  part  of  the  chalk.  Finish  by  using  a  horizontal 
movement,  starting  from  the  top  and  working  downward.  Train  students 
to  erase  carefully,  raising  as  little  dust  as  possible. 


This  g'irl  shows  how  to  stand  at  the 
board.  Do  not  get  too  close  to  the 
board. 


The  first  word  shows  a  good  quality  of  line  where  a  firm  pressure  is 
used  throughout  the  word.  The  second  word  is  too  light  for  good  blackboard 
writing.  Students  cannot  see  it  from  a  distance  and  it  is  very  straining  on 
the  eyes.  Number  3  is  not  good  because  the  light  lines  are  too  faint.  This 
style  also  causes  eye  strain.    Imitate  the  quality   of  line   in  the  first  word. 
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Lessons  in  Card  Carving  and  Designs 


By  .1.  D.  Carter,  Deerfield,  Illinois 


111  this  lesson  I  have  chosen  to 
indicate  work  that  can  be  easily  done 
with  pencil,  knife  and  razor  blade. 

The  first  card  indicates  one  method 
of  carving-  the  sails  for  the  sail  boat. 

There  are  many  vifays  of  getting 
an  outline  for  designs  of  this  kind.  I 
suggest  for  this  design  you  draw  an 
outline  on  good  grade  typewriting 
paper  with  a  No.  2  pencil;  when  the 
sketch  of  the  sailboat  is  finished  place 
the  design  face  down  on  the  cardboard 
to  be  carved.  When  this  is  done, 
press  the  paper  firmly  on  the  back 
of  the  drawing  with  the  thumb  nail 
or  the  rounded  end  of  the  fountain 
pen. 

Thfs  will  give  you  a  neat  outline 
just  where  you  may  desire  it  for  the 
carving.  Six  to  ten  outlines  can  bo 
made  sometimes  from  one  pencil 
sketch  when  a  No.  2  pencil  is  used. 

The  soft  pencil  tiansfer  method 
indicated  above  can  often  be  used  to 
advantage  in  mechanical  drawing  and 
general  designing  in  High  Schools  as 
well  as  by  the  regular  art  worker. 

When  you  have  made  the  outline 
for  the  sailboat  use  the  end  of  a  thin 
shaip  pointed  knife  and  cut  througn 
the  first  ply  of  the  card  for  the  body 
of  the  boat  and  the  three  sails;  then 
proceed  to  raise  the  sails  by  slowly 
raising  the  first  ply  of  the  card  with 
the  point  of  the  thin  knife  blade. 
When  the  outline  of  the  boat  and  sail 
has  been  finished  thus  far,  proceed 
to  make  the  rest  of  the  sketch  with 
pencil  or  water  color.  This  sketch 
was  made  in  a  few  minutes  with  a 
soft  pencil  and  a  blender  made  from 
a  small  tuft  of  cotton. 

The  cutting  on  the  second  card  was 
done  with  a  safety  razor  blade  when 
placed  on  a  handle  as  the  pencil 
sketch  indicates  on  the  center  of  the 
card. 

One  can  easily  make  a  handle  and 
holder  of  this  kind.  Many  beautiful 
designs  can  be  carved  in  this  man- 
nei-  with  the  thin  makes  of  safety 
razor  blades. 


The  blades  being  of  the  best  cutting- 
steel  aids   in  getting  clear  cut  work. 

Let  us  see  some  more  of  your  wnik. 
We  are  glad  to  help  you  in  your  en- 
deavors. 


will  have  prmiipl    ;it 

A.     T 

343    So.    San    Pedr( 


SODERSTROm 


Angeles.    Calif. 


•/^f/<y  — 


B.   Courtney,   Detroit,   Mich. 
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A  Course  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 

Follow  This  Course  and  Improve  Your  Skill  in  Business  Penmanship 


In  writing  Ornamental  capitals,  see  that  your  shades  slant  in  the  same  direction.  This  is  important  because 
it  makes  the  writing  look  regular  or  irregular,  depending  upon  the  direction  of  the  shades.  The  shades  are 
heavy  and  are  seen  before  the  light  lines  are  seen  and  therefore  they  influence  the  appearance  of  the  page. 
For  instance,  the  shade  on  the  capital  C  should  slant  in  the  same  direction  as  the  shade  on  the  capital  E.  These 
two  shades  are  very  similar  and  no  doubt  easy  for  the  average  person  to  make  on  the  same  slant.  See,  however, 
if  both  shades  of  the  capital  B  slant  in  the  same  direction  as  the  capital  C  shade.  The  nearer  you  come  to  this 
uniform  slant,  the  nicer  your  writing  will  appear. 

Study  the  location  and  shape  of  shades  made  by  penmen. 

Give  a  lot  of  attention  to  your  quality  of  line.  A  nice  quality  of  line  with  plenty  of  contrast  between  the 
black  shades  and  the  light  hair  lines  is  what  the  average  person  likes  to  see.  A  good  quality  of  line  is  secured 
by  developing  a  light  touch  and  a  free  motion.  Always  use  a  good  pen.  If  the  point  becomes  scratchy  get  a 
new  pen.  Watch  the  holding  of  the  pen.  That  will  eflfect  the  quality  of  line.  Also  consider  adding  some  water 
to  your   ink.     Ink  that  is   too   black  makes   a   poor   quality  of  line. 
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Lessons  In  Text  Lettering 

Copies   by   Samuel   Margolis,  595   East   167th    St.,   Bronx,   N.  Y. 

-^  (^cor^c  S^arv^  2!^<?ue^ — 

This  alphabet  is  used  by  many  engrossers  for  body  work  in  resolutions,  diplomas,  etc.  Each  studio  has  its 
own  variations.     It  is  good  because  it  is  plainer  than  the  straight  line  alphabets,  especially  the  small  letters. 

Study  the  form  of  each  letter  and  try  to  get  a  nice  plain  uniformly  spaced  page.  One  of  the  important  things 
today  in  engrossing  is  to  try  to  make  all  of  your  letters  as  plain  as  possible.  Frequently  we  use  a  different 
type  of  a  letter  than  is  used  in  an  alphabet  to  please  a  customer.  For  instance,  this  style  of  the  capital  H  is 
oftentimes  not  liked  by  a  customer  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  use  some  other  style.  For  that  reason  it 
is  well  for  the  student  of  engrossing  to  study  as  many  different  styles  as  possible.  You  can  never  get  too  many 
styles.    There  is  always  a  place  where  you  can  use  them. 

Get  each  letter  to  stand  upright,  to  balance  on  one  or  two  points.  Avoid  getting  the  letter  to  appear  slant- 
ing forward   or  backward. 

Always  rule  head  and  base  lines  and  then  try  to  follow  those  lines  slavishly. 

Send  some  of  your  practice  work  to  the  Educator.     We  will  be  glad  to  look  it  over. 


TRI-STATE  COMMERCIAL  EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Tri- 
State  Commercial  Education  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  May  1st  and  2nd  at 
Hotel  William  Penn,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  The  meeting  will  be- 
gin at  8  o'clock  Friday  morning,  and 
end  with  a  luncheon  at  12:30  Satur- 
day, May  2. 

Two  of  the  high  spots  on  the  pro- 
gram will  be: 

1.  "Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Petain, 
As  I  Knew  Them,"  by  Bernard  Ragner, 
who  has  had  nineteen  years  of  news- 
paper work  in  Paris.  He  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  also 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Paris 
Edition.  He  had  an  audience  with 
Hitler,  Mussolini,  Pope  Pius  XI,  and 
Marshal  Petain,  and  spent  weeks  in 
Nazi-occupied  Paris.  Mr.  Ragner  is 
now  the  publicity  director  for  the 
Pittsburgh   Chamber  of   Commerce. 

2.  "Day  After  Tomorrow,"  by  Ar- 
thur C.  Horrocks,  who  successfully 
occupied  the  posts  of  production  fore- 
man, production  control,  production 
engineer,  personnel  manager  of  the 
Flying  Squadron,  sales  and  sales 
school  with  the  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company  of  Akron,  Ohio. 
With  the  beginning  of  the  Goodyear 
Industrial  University  he  was  selected 


to  head  this  work.  During  his  period 
of  service  with  the  University,  43,000 
young  men  were  trained. 


GREGG   FIELD   STAFF   CHANGES 

Roy  W.  Poe  is  the  newly  appointed 
Gregg  sales  representative  for  the 
states  of  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas. 
He  has  been  an  instructor  at  Okla- 
homa A.  and  M.  College,  from  which 
institution  he  has   two   degrees. 

Mr.  Poe  formerly  headed  the  Com- 
mercial Department  of  the  Biistow 
(Oklahoma)  High  School  and  Junior 
College  and  the  Stillwater  (Okla- 
homa) City  Schools.  He  is  a  member 
of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  graduate  honor 
fraternity    in    business    education. 

Mr.  Poe's  predecessor  in  Arkansas 
was  R.  M.  Robinson  (now  in  the 
Navy),  who  also  called  on  schools 
in  Missouri. 

L.  C.  Rusmisel,  who  has  rep- 
resented the  Gregg  Publishing  Com- 
pany for  many  years  in  Oklahoma, 
as  well  as  Kansas  and  Colorado,  will 
continue  to  cover  the  states  of 
Kansas  and  Colorado  and,  in  addition, 
the  state  of  Missouri. 

Marco  Handley  has  joined  the 
Gregg  staff  as  sales  representative 
in  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Kentucky, 
and  Mississippi,  succeeding  Dr. 
James    O.    Thompson,    now   a    Second 


Lieutenant  in  the  aviation  branch 
of  the  Army.  Until  his  appointment 
to  the  Gregg  staff,  Mr.  Handley  was 
co-ordinator  of  distributive  education 
and  head  of  the  Department  of  Busi- 
ness Education  at  Huntington  (West 
Virginia)  East  High  School.  He  has 
taught  in  the  Huntington  system  for 
eleven  years  and  for  several  years 
has  been  a  critic  teacher  for  Marshall 
College,  of  which  he  is  a  graduate. 

Mr.  Handley  was  formerly  private 
secretary  to  the  late  Hon.  James  A. 
Hughes,  of  West  Virginia,  and  later 
was  connected  with  the  Indian  Serv- 
ice, as  a  vocational-guidance  coun- 
selor. 


BLACK  INK 


PROFESSIONAL 

The    Ink    Supreme  for  all   fine   Penmanship 
Made  expressly  for  the  Professional  I'emnen  and 
Engrossers  of   America.      Writes  black  and  stays 
black.      Order  this  fine  Product  Today.  Satisfac- 
tion  guaranteed. 

A    special    bottle,    with    wide  opening   for    use    of 

an  oblique  penholder,   costs   GOc. 

ALBERT  P.    MEUB,    Expert   Penman 

1944   Loma   Vista   St.  Pasadena,  California 


D  PLOMAS 


AMES  AND  ROLLINSON 

50  CHURCH  ST. -NEW YORK 

I-  ONE  OR  A  THOUSAND- 1 OOO 
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POSTERS 

By  Milton  H.  Ross,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


jnfi-         C  nioncv  fic^iLoi^  and 
{ohacco  interc5['S 
oftcr  rcUuemcnl' 
and  social  standing-- 

Do/if  be  c?  mucker 


In  every  community  there  is  a  need  for  posters  and 
grosser  has  within  his  power  the  ability  to  execute  pos 
plays  are  advertised,  posters  can  be  used  in  stores,  auto 
tive   these  posters   can   be  by  combining  lettering   with 
esting,  but  if  you  cannot  draw  you  can  make  interesting 

This  type  of  lettering  should  be  of  such  a  nature  th 
tering  need   not  be   so   carefully  done.     The   original  of 
a  poster  the  next  time  your  Parent  Teachers'  Association 

A  number  of  other  posters  by  Mr.  Ross  will  follow. 


signs,  something-  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary.  The  en- 
ters which  will  attract  attention.  In  schools  where  special 
mobiles,  buildings,  etc.  Mr.  Ross  shows  how  very  effec- 
drawing.  The  drawing  helps  to  make  the  poster  inter- 
posters  with  lettering  alone, 
at  it  can  be  read  easily  at  a  distance.  The  detail  of  let- 
Mr.  Ross's  poster  was  in  color.  Try  your  hand  at  making 
or  your  high  school  puts  on  a  special  entertainment. 


ELECTED  MEMBER  OF  C.  OF  C, 
NEW  YORK   CITY 

James  Rea,  Treasurer  of  the  Pack- 
ard Commercial  School  Company  and 
Trustee  and  Treasurer  of  the  Estate 
of  L.  H.  Packard,  New  York  City,  was 
recently  elected  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

Founded  in  1768,  this  is  the  oldest 
and  most  influential  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  the  United  States  and  the 
oldest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It 
took  leadership  in  such  notable 
achievements  as  —  First  Atlantic 
Cable,  American  Merchant  Marine, 
Erie  Canal,  New  York  City's  first  sub- 
way, and  many  other  outstanding  ac- 
complishments. 


Write  for  our  new  Free  Book. 
"How  to  Become  a  Good 
Penman."  Enclose  10c  for 
a  Professional  Pen  Point  and 
your  name  beautifully  writ- 
ten. Write  today. 
THE  TAMBLYN  SCHOOL 
43S  Ridge  BuMdIng 
Kansas    City,    Klo. 


BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 

FOR  BUSINESS  &  GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 


ACCOUNTING  ■  GENERAL  BUSINESS  ■  SECRETARIAL-  STENOGRAPHY 
Rated  among  America's  leading  business  schools.  Co-ed.  Start 
any  lime.  Individual  progress.  Short  Intensive  Courses  prior  to 
employment  can  be  completed  by  Home  Study.  Write  for  Free  34th 
year  Success  Book,  outlining  plans  and  employment  opportunities. 

HILL'S  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY,  Dept.  D,  Oklahoma  City 


Write  for  my  free 
book  "How  to  Be- 
come an  Expert 
Penman",  which 
shows  what  others 
have  accomplished 
by  taking  my  course. 
Enclose  10c  for  one 
of   my   farorite   pens    and    your    name    with 


Write 


T.  M.  TEVIS 


Chillicothe.    Mo. 


Diplomas   and  Certificates    filled 

at   reasonable    prices. 

CARVED   GREETING    CARDS 

^1.00  per  doz. 

J.   D.   CARTER,   Deerfield,    111. 
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DESIGNING  AND 
ENGROSSING 

By    E.    L.   BROWN 
Rockland,  Maine 


This  month  Mr.  Brown  presents  a  page  for  your  scrap  book.  It  is  a 
magnificent  example  of  flourishing.  Flourishing  will  increase  your  command 
of  the  pen  and  there  are  many  places  in  practical  engrossing  where  you  can 
profitably  and  appropriately  use  flourishing. 
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A  pleasing  combination  of  script,  lettering  and  color  work  by   The   F.   W.   Martin   Diploma   Co.,   of  Boston. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  ZANERIAN 
Paul  H.  O'Hara  of  the  Maury  High 
School,  Norfolk,  Va.,  began  his  pen- 
manship career  back  in  1909  when  he 
came  to  the  Zanerian  from  Michigan 
where  he  attended  Ferris  Institute 
in  Big  Rapids.  Mr.  O'Hara  was  first 
encouraged  to  take  up  penmanship  by 
A.  M.  Wonnell,  .  J.  A.  Snider  and 
W.  N.  Ferris. 

Mr.  O'Hara  may  not  be  so  well 
known  to  our  readers  but  he  is  one 
of  the  most  skillful  penmen  in  the 
country.  He  writes  a  strong  busi- 
ness hand  and  his  ornamental  is  bold 
and  graceful.  Outside  of  his  teaching 
of  handwriting  with  his  commercial 
subjects  he  has  found  engrossing  the 
most  profitable  line  of  penwork.  Each 
year  he  does  many  diplomas.  In  a 
recent  letter  he  stated  that  the  in- 
itial investment  of  $125.00  at  the  Zan- 
erian has  netted  him  as  a  side  line 
$7500.00  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
regular  salary  received  as  a  high 
school  teacher.  Mr.  O'Hara  is  at  the 
present  time  working  toward  a  higher 
degree  in  education  from  the  Madison 
College,   Harrisonburg,    Va. 


This  envelope  was  received  fr 
High  School,  Norfolk,  Va.    He  is 


•om  Paul  H.  O'Hara.  teacher  in  the  Maury 
one  of  the  real   skillful  penman  of  today. 


O'HARA    HOME 

A  house  that  penmanship 
built.  Mr.  O'Hara  built  his 
beautiful  home,  shown  here- 
with, from  the  proceeds  of  his 
engrossing.  His  family  con- 
sists of  his  wife  and  daughter, 
Edna,  a  music  teacher. 
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Sketching  and 
Handwriting 

By   Charles  Gilbert 

"I  have  found  in  my  experience 
that  the  ability  to  sketch  is  a  val- 
uable aid  in  the  teaching  of  hand- 
writing. Skill  in  drawing  and  pen- 
manship are  closely  related.  In  either 
case  we  attempt  to  train  the  eye  to 
observe  form  and  the  hand  to  move 
the  pen  or  the  pencil  in  the  direction 
we  wish  it  to  go.  One  is  an  aid  to 
the  other.  Sketching  is  an  asset  to 
the  teacher  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Aside  from  what  we  gain  in  attempt- 
ing to  produce  correct  forms,  it  adds 
much  interest  to  the  handwriting 
period.  I  have  handled  it  in  this  way: 
at  the  beginning  of  the  handwriting 
period,  I  sketch  some  simple  cartoon 
or  make  some  simple  drawing.  The 
children  like  it.  It  is  a  pleasant  diver- 
sion. The  children  go  home  and  talk 
about  it.  When  the  children  go  home 
and  talk  about  it,  the  parents  at  least 
know  that  there  is  a  handwriting 
teacher.  One  of  the  important  things 
in  any  recitation  is  to  get  the  pupils 
interested.  It  does  not  matter  very 
much  what  it  is  that  brings  out  the 
interest  for  enthusiasm  that  is 
aroused  along  any  one  line  is  easy  to 
carry  over  to  something  else.  Sketch- 
ing makes  the  children  like  the  teach- 
er and  when  they  like  the  teacher 
they  are  ready  to  follow  her. 

"It  does  not  take  a  great  artist  or 
near  artist  to  be  able  to  make  simple 
drawings.  A  few  minutes  practice 
will  make  any  ordinary  person  fairly 
proficient.  There  are  a  number  of 
books  published  on  simplified  Chalk 
Talk  stunts." 

Charles  Gilbert  has  been  with  the 
Mansfield  State  Teachers  College, 
Mansfield,  Pa.,  for  the  past  nineteen 
years.  For  about  eighteen  years  he 
has  been  addressing  teachers  meet- 
ings during  the  summer,  using  his 
ability  as  a  chalk  talker  to  entertain 
and  clinch  his  arguments.  We  had 
the  pleasure  of  listening  to  one  of  his 
interesting  and  instructive  talks  sev- 
eral years  ago  at  the  Zanerian  Sum- 
mer School. 

In  Mansfield  Mr.  Gilbert  teaches 
Economic  Geography,  American  Gov- 
ernment, Social  and  Industrial  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  and  Pen- 
manship. It  is  satisfying  to  have 
a  man  like  Mr.  Gilbert  who  has  sub- 
scribed to  the  Educator  for  years 
compliment  it  in  the  following  words, 
"The  Educator  is  a  very  fine  and  val- 
uable magazine."  Editor. 


The  Art  of  Engrossing 


It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  examine 
specimens  from  Troy  Business  Col- 
lege, Boardman  Building,  Fulton  and 
River  Streets,  Troy,  New  York,  for 
the  work  is  always  strong  in  quality 
of  line  and  uniform  in  appearance. 
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This  is  a  modern  piece  in  imitation  of  old-time  engrossing.  There  are 
a  lot  of  interesting  things  in  this  piece  of  work.  Notice  the  excellent  margins. 
Unless  you  keep  the  margins  straight,  work  of  this  kind  would  not  be  very 
satisfactory.  A  short  line  is  also  difficult  to  make  come  out  at  the  right 
place  on  the  margins.  This  makes  a  good  study  for  a  student  of  engrossing. 
This  work  was  done  by  Angelo  M.  Rassu,  Greenwich,   Conn. 
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A  Troy,  New  York,  Business   College  student 


''U^yyyyyA}^  ^^'?yyryi^y^ 


Engrossers'  Script  by  Raymond  Gluff,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 
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Lettered  by  Parker  Zaner  Bloser.    This   is  a  very  beautiful  style  of  lettering  used  on  the  body  of  resolutions 
and  other  work. 
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Lessons  in  Roundhand 

One  of  the  important  thing-s  in  Roundhand  is  to  develop  a  uniform  pressure.  Pull  all  of  the  downward  strokes 
down  towards  the  center  of  the  body  with  a  regular  movement  and  pressure.  Also  see  that  the  shades  come  clear 
down  to  the  base  line  and  that  they  hit  your  head  line  each  time.  Never  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  write 
Roundhand  without  ruled  head  and  base  lines. 

Raise  the  pen  each  time  you  approach  the  base  line.  Raise  the  pen  and  make  the  turn  but  be  sure  to  conceal 
the  pen-lifting  as  much  as  possible.  In  writing  script  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  pen  point  slanting  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  shades  in  order  to  get  smooth  lines.  Check  your  position  to  see  if  your  pen  slants  in  the  right 
direction. 

As  a  rule,  keep  your  work  squeezed  together  solid.  Roundhand  should  not  have  much  connective  slant  such 
as  is  found  in  good  business  writing.  In  business  writing  we  keep  reaching  out  to  the  right.  In  Roundhand  it 
should  be  crowded  together.     The  spaces  in  the  letters  should  be  the  same  as  between  letters. 


A  bevy  of  birds  accompanying  a  letter  received  from  F.  A.  Krupp,  Intei- 
state  Business  College,  Fargo,  N.  Dakota. 


C.  J.  Costaras,  95  W.  Pearl  Street, 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  is  an  enthusiastic 
penmanship  booster  and  is  doing 
some  very  nice  ornamental  penman- 
ship. 


Jamestown  Business  College,  James- 
town, New  York,  is  doing  good  work 
in  penmanship.  We  recently  exam- 
ined some  very  good  specimens  from 
this  school. 


"Anyone  interested  in  the  art  of 
engrossing  will  get  thousands  of 
pointers  throughout  the  pages  of  the 
Educator",  says  Paul  A.  Noffke,  of 
Springfield,    Mass. 


V.  E.  SarBf,  115  N.  Bright,  Whit- 
tier,  Calif.,  recently  subscribed  to  the 
Educator  stating  that  he  is  anxious 
to  get  in  touch  again  with  some  of 
the  good  work  in  penmanship  that 
he  was  familiar  with  years  ago.  Mr. 
Sarff  signs  his  signature  in  an  ex- 
traordinary, skillful  manner. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  includinfc  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  bus- 
iness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being 
to  give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our    readers   to   determine  its   value. 


SCOUTING  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  is 
available  through  the  Local  Council 
Office  or  the  National  Supply  Service, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Two  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  at  twenty 
cents  a  copy,  catalogue  number  3117. 

Scouting  In  the  Schools-  A  Manual  of  Prac- 
tical Procedures  Related  to  Scout  Activity 
and  Cooperative  Relationships — issued  by  the 
Committee  on  Scouting  in  the  Schools,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  Two  Park  Avenue.  New 
York  City.  This  pocket-size.  ninety-fiv^e 
page  manual  presents  a  practical  approach  to 
school-community  relationships  which  should 
be  helpful  to  teachers,  principals,  superin- 
tendents, and  school  boards  in  their  effi>rts  to 
supplement  the  school  by  utilizing  all  con- 
structive social  forces  in  the  community  for 
the  growth  and  development  of  young  Ameri- 
cans. 

Chapter  I  reviews  the  educational  prin- 
ciples, objectives,  and  functions  common  to 
Scouting  and  the  schools.  Chapter  II  pre- 
sents a  resume  of  the  leadership  of  Scouts 
in  high  school  and  college.  The  many  and 
varied    contacts    between    the    schools    and    the 


Boy      Scouts 

of      America      are     reviewed      in 

Chapter    III. 

Practical   suggestions    on    school 

cooperation 

with    organized     Scouting     in     the 

local    commu 

nity     are    given     in     Chapt<'r     IV. 

This     chaptei 

•    also     tells    how     to     organize     a 

Scout  Troop. 

a   Cub   Pack,   and  a   Senior   Scout 

True  Worth 


^very  man  is 
-->worth  just 
so  much  as 
the  things  arc 
worth  about 
which  he  busies 
himself.  :-  :-  -> 
Marcus  AiFRELius 


Loaned   to  us   by   G.   H.   Lockwood,   Kalamazoo,    Mich. 
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By  C.   C.   Canan.     One   of  the   specimens  which   appears  in  the  C.  C.   Canan  Collection  of  Fine   Penmanship. 


Strong  business  writing  by  Robert  Viergever,  who  is   a  skillful    penman. 
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Blackboard  Writing 


A  manual  which  shows  you  how  to  use  the  black- 
board most  effectively.  Reveals  many  secrets, 
a  few  of  which  are  rolling  the  chalk  to  secure 
uniform  quality  of  line,  how  to  swing  the  body 
and  write  straight,  how  to  rule  the  board,  how  to 
put  grace  and  beauty  into  your  work,  how  to 
start   children. 

Makes    learning   to    write    interesting   and    easy. 
Good   blackboard  writing   inspires   confidence    in 
your    ability.     All     teachers     can     master    good 
blackboard  writing.   The  most  successful  teachers 
are   good    blackboard   writers. 
You   can   by  being   able   to  write   well   upon   the 
blackboard  inspire,  enthuse  and  show  many  pu- 
pils how  to  practice  and  write  well. 
It  is  much  easier  to  learn  to  write  skillfully  on 
the  blackboard  than  on  paper. 
This    manual    fills    a    much    needed    demand    for 
suggestions  and  instructions  in  presenting  prac- 
tical wi'iting-  to  classes  from  the  blackboard. 
Get  a  copy  and  start  improving  your  blackboard 
writing.    You'll  enjoy  it,  get  better  results  from 
your  classes  and  find  it  profitable. 
Contains     32     pages,     5%x6%     inches,     flexible 
cardboard    cover.     Many   illustrations. 

Price  of  Blackboard  Writing 25 

Price  of  The  Educator,  one  year 1.50 

1.75 


ada    25c,    Foreign    30c    extra) 


BOTH  FOR  ONLY  $1.60 

The  Zaner-Bloser  Co. 


612  North  Park  Street 


Columbus,  Ohio 


Learn  To  Sketch  From 
Nature 

You  can  learn  to  sketch  and  to  appreciate  the 
marvelous  beaduty  of  nature  which  is  all  around 
you.  Nature  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  espe- 
cially attractive.  Get  a  sketching  outfit  and  en- 
joy yourself. 


The  Road  to  Sketching  From  Nature  will 
teach  you  how  to  draw.  It  is  easy  and  interest- 
ing. New  instructions — plain,  interesting,  pro- 
gressive,  enthusiastic    and    enjoyable. 

Contains  62  pages  and  over  50  beautiful 
sketches  made  directly  from  nature.  Nicely 
printed,   6%x9   inches,  and   bound   in   art  linen. 

Starts  with  easiest  outline  sketch  and  tells 
how  to  make  the  most  artistic  pen  and  pencil 
pictures.  One  water  color  painting  reproduced 
in  colors.  You  will  learn  to  sketch  and  appreciate 
nature  from  this  book. 

Price  of  the  book,  post  paid ^1.00 

Price   of   The    Educator    (one   year) ^1.30 

(Canada    25c.    Foreign    30c    extra) 


BOTH  FOR  ONLY  ^2.00 


^2.50 


The  Zaner-Bloser  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio 
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A  package  of  specimens  was  received  from  J.  Arthur  La  Roche  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  which  he  enclosed  the 
above.  He  also  enclosed  with  the  package  a  specimen  of  engrossing  by  his  sixteen  year  old  son,  Roland.  It  was 
illuminated    in  gold    and    color   on    sheepskin.     It   is    remarkable  what  father  and  son  are  doing. 


Engrossing  Supplies 


ZANERIAN  MANUAL  OF  ALPHABETS 
AND  ENGROSSING 


The 

/^N'ERiAN  Manual 


iULPHABETS 


&l^inJ  -An  3n5truftor  in 
ivounUhanti.lrt- 
r4^     tninp.Cntirossimj, 

I^AfrTA  iPcsuininq.pra  onb 
BfuihArt.fttrr 


Price,   postpaid,   $2.50. 
PLAIN    USEFUL    LETTERING.    48    pages 


The  greatest  collection 
of  practical  engrossing 
ever  published.  Revised 
edition,  about  one-half 
of  the  book  being  new 
material  —  the  finest 
work  of  the  kind  ever 
prepared  by  the  pnofes- 

a'  book  S%  X  11  Vj, 
136  pages,  containing 
complete  courses  of  in- 
structions in  Round- 
hand.  Broadpen,  Pen- 
ciled and  Freehand  Let- 
tering. Wash  Drawing 
and  Pen  Drawing.  In- 
structs how  to  make 
Diplomas,  Certificates, 
Title  Pages.  Engross 
Resolutions,  and  pre- 
sents numerous  full- 
page  examples  of  pen 
and  brush  work  from 
the  leading  engrossing 
ma.sters   of  the  country. 

The  one  indispensable 
book  for  all  engrossing 
artists  and  all  who  wish 
to  learn  practical  and 
profitable  engrossing  or 
lettering.  It  contains  a 
wealth  of  materials  and 
ideas. 


3.1c 


LETTERING   PENS 

These  are  the  pens  that  are 
used  by  engrossers  for  execu- 
ting the  various  styles  of  let- 
tering. Engrosser's  Text.  Old 
English,  etc..  etc.  For  mak- 
ing or  filling  names  in  diplo- 
mas, engrossing  resolutions, 
for  ledger  headings,  or  in 
fact  for  executing  any  kind 
of  practical,  rapid  lettering, 
these  pens  are  the  best  made. 
There  are  a  few  other  num- 
bers of  these  pens  than 
mentioned  here,  but  these 
twelve  are  all  any  engross- 
ing artist  ever  has  occasion 
to  use.  Doable  Lettering 
Holder     20c 

1  complete  set  of  these  twelve  Pens.  Nos.  1,  iVu.  2,  2V2,  3,  31/2.  4, 
5,  and  6  single  pointed,  and  Nos.  10,  20  and  30  double  pointed, 

postpaid     $  .35 

1   dozen  of  any  numbere   (assorted  as  desired)   single    pointed    25 

1   dozen   of  any   numbei-s    (assorted  as  desired!    double     pointed     .60 

Less   than   a    dozen    single   pointed   pens.    2   for    5c.   and   less   than   a 
dozen   double  pointed.   5c   each. 

V-t   gross  of  any  one  number     single     pointed  pens,   postpaid 50 

1      gross  of  any  one  number     single     pointed  pens,   postpaid 1.75 

'4   gross  of  any  one  number     double    pointed  pens,  postpaid 1.50 

"INKHOLDER" 

for  broad  pointed  Lettering  Pens.  But 
little  ink  dipping  is  necessarv  when 
this  ink-holder  is  used.  Saves  time  and 
patience  when  one  has  considerable 
work   to    do. 

Each.  10  cents. 


INKS 

Zaneiian  India,  Postpaid  40c 

Zanerian   Gold,   Postpaid   25c 

PAPERS 

Zaneiian  5  lb.,  Express   Coll $1.50 

Zaneiian  No.  9,  Express  Coll 83 

Artificial  Parchment   (16x21)  6  sheets  post- 
paid      1 .50 

Genuine   Sheepskin   (16x21)    1   sheet 

postpaid    3.00 

White  Cardboard  (221/2x281/2)  6  sheets 

postpaid    .90 

TEXT   LETTERING  AND  ENGROSSING 
COURSE  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing  Course  will 
train  you  to  handle  a  broad  pen  successfully, 
to  letter  diplomas,  and  do  broad  pen  lettering 
for  all  occasions.  It  covers  in  twelve  lessons 
alphabets  like  the  American,  Unretouched  and 
Retouched  Old  English,  Engrosser's  Text,  Shad- 
ing, etc.  Teachers  can  profitably  take  this 
course,  as  well  as  those  who  are  going  into  the 
engrossing  business.  Lettering  as  a  business  or 
as  a  sideline  is  vei'y  profitable.  You  can  become 
quite  skillful  by  faithfully  following  this  course. 

Price  of  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course     (including    manual) $12.00 

Supplies  for  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course 2.85 

ADVANCED  ENGROSSING  COURSE 
BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  advanced  Engrossing  Course  supplements 
our  Roundhand  and  Text  Lettering  and  Engros- 
sing courses.  It  covers  standard  alphabets,  as 
the  Egyptian,  Roman,  Medial,  Old  English,  etc. 
It  covers  the  work  from  fundamentals  of  letter- 
ing to  the  making  of  elaborate  resolutions,  etc.  It 
will  train  you  to  make  initial  letters,  borders, 
scrolls,  alphabets,  resolutions,  memorials,  testi- 
monials, diplomas  and  most  of  the  things  done 
by  engrossers.  This  course  lays  a  good  founda- 
tion, and  if  after  completing  it  you  desire  to  go 
higher  you  can  attend  the  Zanerian  and  complete 
your  training  in  a  short  time.  The  Text  Letter- 
ing and  Engrossing  course  should  be  taken  before 
the  Advanced  Engrossing  course. 

Price  of  Advanced  Engrossing  Course 

(including   text)    $12.00 

Supplies  for  Advanced  Engrossing  Course..     2.25 
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Fascinating  Pen  Flourishing 

A  Complete  Course  and  Collection  of  M  asterpieces  Produced  by  Leading  Penmen 


Shows  you  how  to  make  the  simplest  birds  and 
flourishes,  and  finishes  with  a  great  variety  of 
designs  displaying  the  highest  degree  of  skill  at- 
tained   in    this    art. 

The  most  pretentious  work  ever  published  which  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  beautiful  fascinating  art 
of    flourishing. 


Size    8!  2  X  11    in.,    SO    pages,    beautifully    bound    in 
flexible   cardboard.     New    1942    edition. 


The  fascinating  art  of  pen  flourishing  is  very  pop- 
ular. Fifty  years  of  penmanship  knowledge  are 
bound  in  one  volume.  You  will  derive  an  immense 
amount  of  joy  and  satisfaction  from  this  book.  It 
has  been  said  that  if  you  want  to  forget  your 
troubles,  do  something  with  your  hands.  One  dip 
of  the  pen  and  the  flourisher  forgets  all  present  day 
trials    and    tribulations. 

Only  a  few  strokes  to  use  and  skill  is  easily  acquired. 

Presented  in  such  a  way  that  all  persons  can  ac- 
quire skill  in  making  birds  and  flourishes  in  the 
shortest    possible    time. 

Flourishing  is  an  art  of  beauty  that  is  used  by  hun- 
dreds of  people.  Engrossers  particularly  find  it  use- 
ful since  it  increases  the  value  of  their  work  on 
headings,  diplomas,  etc. 

Every  one  can  profitably  spend  some  time  flourish- 
ing for  it   increases  their  skill. 

The  book  represents  the  highest  skill  of  the  follow- 
ing penmen  of  national  fame:  Zaner,  Brown,  Canan, 
Lehman,  Dennis,  Blanchard,  Flickinger,  Kelchner, 
Lupfer,  Madarasz,  Isaacs,  Behrensmeyer,  Glick, 
Darner,  Collins,  M.  B.  Moore,  Faretra,  Lyman 
Spencer,  Courtney,  Schofield,  Gaskell,  Wesco,  Dakin, 
Skillman. 

Price  of  the  book,  postpaid... $1.00 

Price  of  The  Educator,  one  year $1.50 


fiffn    30c    extra) 


$2.50 


BOTH  FOR  ONLY  $2.00 
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Booklet  or  Sheet  Form — Artistic  Designs- 
Attractive  Covers— Leather  and  Imitation. 
Diploma  Filling  a  Specialty.  Send  for 
Samples   and  Quotations. 

Best   Quality  —  Lowest   Cost 

HOWARD   &    BROWN- 
ROCKLAND  MAINE 


HUFF 


TEACHERS  AGENCY  ALASKA  AND  THE  WEST 

MISSOULA,    Mont.         Oond     teachers    needed.       Shortase    in    many    departments, 
ki         L  N  A  T  A  i"^ll'.'^>"S.. J?-'}^^^„      ^9^    ^^?t.     opportunities     register 


COMMERCIAL   TEACHERS    IN   DEMAND 

Our  Field  Middle  West  and  West  < 


ROCKY  MT.  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


Largest,   Most   Successful   Agency   in   the   West 

Special  Service — This  Will  Be  a  Big  Placement-  Year — Write  for  Information. 
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y^  cyyewiorks  topular 


HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


44TMT0  45"'STS.AT8™AVE. 
OUR  CHOICEST  ROOMS  From 

1400  ROOMS  each  with 
Bath,  Servidor,  and  Radio. 
*  Four  fine  restaurants 
awarded  Grand  Prix  1940 
^/^  Culinary  Art  Exhibition 


'S. 


e- 


MARIA  KRAMER 

Ptes/OIMT 

John  L.  Morgan 

Gen.  Mgr. 

HOTEL  EDISON 

SAMt  OWMtHiHIli 


IN  THE  CENTER  OF  MID-TOWN  NEW  YORK 


Book?  of  Lasting  Value 

I.  The    Dictionary   of    Philosophy 

Edited    by    DAGOBERT    D.    RUNES  $6.00 

An  invaluable  reference  book  for  the  student  of  humon 
cultural  development,  embracing  all  ma|or  schools  and 
theories  of  philosophy,  philosophy  of  law,  religious 
philosophy,  logic,  epistemology,  ethics,  metaphysics. 
Chinese,   Jewish   and   Hindu    philosophy. 

II.  Sociology   of   Law 

By    GEORGES    GURVITCH  $3.75 

With    a      Preface     by     Roscoe     Pound 
The     first     complete     study     of     the     problems     of     the 
sociology  of  law   in  all    its  aspects. 

III.  Theism  and  Cosmology 

By   JOHN    LAIRD  $3.50 

The  Gifford  Lectures  given  by  the  eminent  British 
philosopher. 

IV.  Cod   Is  My  Fuehrer 

By    Pastor    MARTIN    NIEMOELLER  $2.75 

Being  his  last  28  sermons.  With  a  preface  by  Thomas 
Mann. 

V.  From  Copernicus  to   Einstein 

By    HANS     REICHENBACH  $2.00 

A  simple  but  scientific  history  of  the  ideas  and  dis- 
coveries that  have  led  to  the  formulation  of  the  theory 
of   relativity. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 

1  5    East   40th   Street 


LIBRARY 

New   York,    N.    Y. 


Stop  at  the 

SEEIBACH 

we'll  take  care  of 
the  REST 

You  needn't  worry  about  a 
thing... check  in  at  the  Seelbach 
and  joure  sure  of  a  good  bed. 
attentive  senice,  fine  food  and 
a  friendly  atmosphere.  You'll  a- 
waken  in  the  morning  refreshed 
and  ready  for  a  successful  day. 
500  ROOMS  WITH  BATH 
(rom  ^  O  50 


•    •    •• 


S  Upholding  the   tradition  of  its 

great  name  the  American  offers 

TH£  genuine  hospitality, modem  rooms, 

H    K  ■  ■■  ■1^  ■  g^   H   A|  'dea\  location  and  good  food  al 

n  W|  L  D  I  I       n  WU  ''°'es  that  will  delight  your  budget. 

fllTlClllbflll  HOOM   WITH  BATH  ^SQ 

11  II   I    ■■  I  GARAGE  &  AMPLE   PARKING 

' "  *     "  HARRY  H.  O'NEILl,    Manager 


\i.ALMrr  AT 
FOURTH  ST 


LOUISVILLE,  KY, 


SEVENTH      STREET      AND 
VIARKET    BOUIEVARO 


ST.LDUIS 

MISSOURI 
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HIGGinS 

ETERNAL  BLACK 

is    proof    against    age,   sun- 
shine,   fire     and     flood  — 
PERFECT  for  penmanship 


Higgins  Eternal  Black  Writing  Ink  is  a  pure 
carbon  ink.  It  will  last  as  long  as  the  paper 
on  which  you  write  with  it.  Its  clarity  and 
jet-black  writing  make  it  ideal  for  instruc- 
tions and  use  in  penmanship.  No  line  too 
fine,  no  stroke  too  broad  for  its  free  flow 
and  opacity.  It  helps  develop  dignity  and 
character  in  writing. 

In  2-oz.  cubes,  half  pints,  pints,  quarts 
and  gallons.  Ask  your  dealer,  today. 


HIGGinS  M 


HieeiNS  INK  CO.,  INC. 


271  NINTH  STREET,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


Established  in  1888 

Residence  Instruction  throughout 
the  year  is  given  in: 

Business  Penmanship 

Ornamental  Penmanship 

Roundhand  or  Copper  Plate  Script 

Broad  Pen,  Plain  and  Fancy  Lettering 

Illuminating 

Engrossing,  Flourishing 

Initial  Letters  and  Designing 

Blackboard  Writing 

Methods  of  Teaching 

Supervision  of  Handwriting 

Manuscript  for  Primary  Grades 

Correspondence  Course  in: 

Business  Handwriting 
Ornamental  Penmanship 
Roundhand 
Text  Lettering 
Advanced  Engrossing 

Summer  School 

Beginning  July  6  and  continuing  for  six  weeks  special 
work  is  given  in  the  above  subjects. 

Catalog  and  further  information  sent  upon  request. 

Zanerion  College  of  Penmanship 


612   N.   Park  St. 


Columbus,    Ohio 


BOOK  DIPLOMAS 

Furnished  in  silk  lined  Leather  or 
Near  Leather  Covers.  Gold  Stamped. 
Large   or   small   quantities. 

Send   lor  samples   and   prices. 

MARTIN   DIPLOMA  CO. 

87    Summer    Street         Boston,    Mass. 


THE  TASK  AT  HAND  IS  BEST 
FOR  YOU 

By  Guy  Lockwood 

He    was    rebellious,    life    had    tricked 

him  sore, 
Had   handed   him   a   most   ungracious 

part  to  play; 
His  work,  O  how  he  hated  it,  to  play 

his  score 
Was  far  from  his  intent,  he  shirked 

it  every  day; 
BIG  THINGS  he  wished  to  do,  things 

called  'worth  while', 
To   fj-overn   a   nation,   or   an   army  to 

command, 


To  write  a  song  that  would  entrance 

the  world. 
Herald  his  name  with  fame  through- 
out   the   land; 
Poor   little   soul — he  had  not  learned 

'the   way', 
That    task    at    hand    is    yours, — and 

BEST  FOR  YOU; 
By  doing  well  small  things  one  finds, 

some   day, 
That  greater  tasks  appear — these  you 

can   do 
Because  you   did  all  tasks  that  were 

your  part, 
Thus  were  you  ready,  'Head  and  Hand 

and  Heart'. 
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Supplementary    Copies    For    Penmanship     Practice 
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One  of  the  beautiful  cuts  in  Supplementary  Copies 

A  book  of  32  pages  containing 
many  penmanship  copies  varying 
from  three  to  eight  lines  each.  The 


copies  convey  good  penmanship 
lessons  in  their  subject  matter,  as 
well  as  serve  as  fine  models  for 
imitation  and  practice  for  all  who 
wish  to  write  a  pi'actical,  attractive 
hand.  Under  each  copy  is  just  the 
right  kind  of  comment,  embodying 


Postpaid,    15c;    per    dozen,   $1.60. 


such  instructions  and  information 
as  all  penmanship  students  should 
have. 

These  copies  can  be  used  profit- 
ably in  connection  with  any  course 
of  lessons.  Home  students  will 
find  them  very  helpful  and  valu- 
able. 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO. 

Columbus,   Ohio 


/i   me  A 


HOl^l    PH/LADELPH/AN 

Entirely  redecorated  and  refurnished,  including  a  radio  in  every  room. 
Highly  recommended  by  experienced  travelers  the  world  over  for  Its 
warm  hospitality;  Its  excellent  cuisine  served  In  comfortably  air-condi- 
tioned restaurants;  its  convenient  location  to  the  business  section;  and 
its  unlimited  parking  facilities.  600  rooms  with  bath  and  radio  from  $3.00  up. 


DANIEL  CRAWFORD,  JR. 
President  and  General  Manager 


39th  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


THE  ENGLISH 
OF  BUSINESS 

Work  Book 


BUSINESS  ITSELF^ 


The 


English  of  Business 


HAGAR 
HUTCHINSON 


COMPLETE 


WILSON 
BLANCHARD 


THE  BUSINESS  ENGLISH  TRAINING  NECESSARY  FOR  BUSINESS  SUCCESS: 


Remedial  English 
Punctuation 


3.  Vocabulary  Training 

4.  Letter  W  riting 


THE  COMPLETE  COURSE  (Includes  Letter  Writing  ) 

This  text  deals  with  the  essentials  of  English  used  in  everyday  business  re- 
lations and  in  business  correspondence.  By  eliminating  superfluous  exer- 
cises and  concentrating  on  high-frequency  business  English  faults,  this 
material  carries  the  class  along  at  a  speed  in  keeping  with  the  speed  of  busi- 
ness today.  It  was  written  for  the  definite  purpose  of  providing  a  strong 
review  of  the  fundamentals  of  grammar  and  punctuation,  and  to  develop 
the  ability  to  write  an  informal,  effective  business  letter. 

THE  BRIEF  COURSE  (Without  Letter  Writing) 

The  English  of  Business,  Parts  I  and  II,  by  Hagar,  Wilson,  and  Hutchinson, 
contains  identically  the  same  materials  as  the  Complete  Course,  except  for 
the  letter  writing  chapters.  It  provides  a  highly  constructive  foundation 
training  to  precede  a  separate  course  devoted  to  business  correspondence 
alone,  or  a  foundation  training  for  better  shorthand  transcription. 

THE  ENGLISH  OF  BUSINESS  WORKBOOK 

The  use  of  this  workbook  with  the  two  texts  described  above  is  entirely  op- 
tional, but  its  use  naturally  provides  greater  opportunity  for  the  immediate 
application  of  the  principles  of  good  English  usage.  It  is  a  powerful  aid 
to  instruction.     The  exercises  appear  in  the  order  of  their  use  with  the  text. 

The   English   of   Business,   Complete List   Price,   ^1.00 

The   English   of   Business,   Parts  I  and  II "        "  .80 

The   English   of   Business  Workbook    "        "  .40 
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America's  Only  Handwriting  Magazine 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  MAY,  1942 


HANDWRITING  THEN  AND  NOW 

It  is  a  natural  thing  for  some  peo- 
ple to  harp  on  the  "Good  Old  Days". 
Most  people  smile  and  let  it  pass  for 
they  know  how  times  have  pro- 
gressed. There  are  a  few,  however, 
who  will  believe  statements  no  mat- 
ter how  exaggerated  they  may  be! 

Quality  of  the  old  time  "Red  School- 
house  Days"  has  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated until  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple believe  and  help  to  spread  that 
misrepresentation.  They  usually  are 
people  who  have  not  stopped  to  in- 
vestigate the  quality  of  the  writing 
of  public  school  pupils  of  the  two 
periods. 

Persons  who  have  made  a  study  of 
handwriting  do  know  that  you  can 
find  whole  schools  and  cities  whose 
pupils  today  do  much  better  writing 
than  was  ever  done  in  the  "Good  Old 
Days"!  Students  today  where  cor- 
related handwriting  is  systematically 
and  intelligently  taught  write  with 
a  free  swing.  They  are  compelled  to 
write  many  times  the  amount  former- 
ly  required. 

Many  of  the  schools  today  follow 
the  plan  of: 

1.  Allowing'  fifteen  minutes  a  day  for 
penmanship  practice,  study  and 
drill. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  practice  on  loose 
paper  and  then  at  the  end  of  a 
specified  time  record  their  best 
efforts  in  the  space  in  the  Practice 
Books   intended   for   that   purpose. 

3.  Supply  each  teacher  with  a  copy 
of  the  Teachers'  Manual  for  he'- 
particular  grade,  which  gives  her 
helpful  outlines,  instructions  and 
suggestions  for  daily  work. 

4.  Send  the  Practice  Books  to  the 
Principal's  office  once  a  month  for 
checking. 

5.  Have  teachers  who  do  not  write 
well  on  the  blackboard  or  on  paper 
take  our  correspondence  course 
which  is  ofl'ered  free  to  teachers. 
Many  of  these  schools  are  produc- 
ing writing  which  would  be  very 
difficult  for  the  old-timers  to  equal. 

Everyone  of  us  should  urge  schools 
to  give  attention  to  handwriting,  'SS- 
pecially  where  the  handwriting  is  be- 
low the  standard  of  that  grade. 


N.   E.  A. 

The  National  Education  Associa- 
tion will  convene  June  7  in  Denver. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Hooper  Dahl  the  pres- 
ident, and  the  committee  promise  a 
program  that  will  repay  the  conven- 
tion delegates  for  their  journey 
whether  they  come  from  Alaska  or 
Porto  Rico,   Maine   or   California. 

Denver  is  located  in  the  geograph- 
ical center  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
easily  accessible  by  bus  lines,  rail- 
roads and  good  highways.  It  is  in 
the  great  vacation  lands  of  the  west. 

Living  up  to  the  best  western 
traditions  Denver  Teachers  are  plan- 
ning to  make  your  visit  to  Colorado 
one   that    you    will    never    forget. 


MRS.  OR  MISS? 

Emily  Post  states  that  where  the 
writer  is  a  woman,  her  name  typed 
under  the  signature  should  be  pre- 
fixed with  Mrs.  or  Miss.  It  is  good 
etiquette  where  a  name  is  confusing 
for  the  writer  to  prefix  Miss  or  Mrs. 
It  is  rather  embarrassing  to  write  a 
letter  to  a  customer  addressing  a 
woman  as  Mr.,  especially  where  every 
courtesy  is  an  aid  in  selling  the  party 
goods. 


NEATNESS 

Every  teacher  has  a  continual 
problem  to  get  some  pupils  to  be 
careful  in  handwriting  and  in  other 
things.  Some  are  naturally  careful 
while  others  are  indifferent.  It  is 
very  important  to  start  training  stu- 
dents to  be  careful  very  young,  down 
in  the  first  grade,  during  the  habit 
forming  stage. 

There  is  probably  nothing  more  in- 
spiring than  to  see  a  careful  piece  of 
workmanship.  It  is  a  real  pleasure 
to  go  into  a  new  home  and  see  the 
careful  work  by  the  carpenter,  the 
plasterer,  etc.  In  far  too  many  cases 
we  find  slovenly,  careless  workman- 
ship. This  applies  to  penmen,  teach- 
ers and  all  persons. 

Teachers  in  the  grades  should  be 
careful.  English  should  be  the  best 
we  are  capable  of  using.  Handwriting 
should  be  neat  and  careful.  All  work 
put  on  the  board  should  be  well 
done.  Naturally  we  should  avoid 
anything  in  our  handwriting  in  the 
way  of  carelessness  which  may  be 
imitated  by  the  pupils.  Develop  a 
clean  smooth  style  of  handwriting. 
Avoid  labored,  kinky  lines  and  above 
all  smeared  places.  Avoid  making 
letters  incorrectly  and  crudely  cor- 
recting them  by  simply  making  sev- 
eral attempts  over  the  first.  Learn 
to  be  accurate  and  neat  in  writing 
and  it  will  have  a  good  influence  on 
your   students. 

It's  a  real  pleasure  to  do  careful 
work. 


DR.  ELMER  G.   MILLER 

President  of  the   National 

Handwriting  Council 

1942-1943. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

How  are  you  going  to  spend  your 
summer?  There  are  many  summer 
schools  throughout  the  country  where 
you  can  study  any  subject. 

Education  is  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ments you  can  make.  It  is  undoubted- 
ly the  safest  investment  and  will 
bring  you  the  gi'eatest  returns. 

Plan  now  to  better  yourself  by  at- 
tending  a   summer   school. 
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Lessons  in  Handwriting 


By    E.    A.    LUPFEU 
Zanerian  College,  Columbus,  O. 


/  j2^^  ^^C  7  f  f  t)  /  x^  ^^  C  7  J^  f  o     Z^^^^oT- 


Write  the  above  sentence,  alphabet  and  figures  in  your  best  style.  Compare  it  to  the  above  copy  which  repre- 
sents the  passing  standard  for  the  elementary  school.  If  you  can  write  a.s  good  as  the  above,  you  do  very  well  for 
an  elementary  student.  Of  course,  if  you  can  write  better  than  the  above  you  are  better  than  the  average.  You 
can  no  doubt  see  many  faulty  letters  in  the  standard  specimen.  This,  of  course,  is  not  presented  as  a  model  of  ac- 
curacy and  form.    It  is  good  writing,  has  a  good  fluent  movement  and  fair  forms. 


&(Z(Z  d  a^Oy 


study  your  letters.  Try  to  find  out  which  ones  are  the  poorest  letters.  After  you  have  discovered  them,  start 
in  systematically  to  improve  them.  On  this  and  the  following  page  we  are  presenting  letters  and  words  written 
by  John  S.  Griffith,  of  the  Englewood  College,  Englewood,  111.  They  are  given  as  model  letters  for  you  to  study. 
Pick  out  weak  letters  and  practice  them  as  suggested  in  these  copies. 
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You  must  first  find  out  what  is  wrong  with  your  letters  before  you  can  improve  them.  Practice  over  and  over 
the  part  which  you  have  difficulty  with.  It  will  not  be  long  before  you  have  acquired  sufficient  skill  to  overcome 
your  difficulties. 


^--yz^   y^-z^    y?^zy 
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Turns  and  angles  are  very  important  in  business  writing  for  legibility.     Get  the  angles  or  retraces  on  the  u 
and  i  the  same  as  on  m  and  n  and  all  other  letters. 


J^ 
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Write  words,  then  practice  the  individual  letters  in  each  word  until  you  can  make  them  freely  and  unmistak- 
ably legible. 
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You  can  do  nothing-  better  than  to  go  through  the  alphabet  as  suggested  in  this  copy,  first  practicing  on  exer- 
cises then  the  letters  separately.  In  this  day  and  age  there  is  a  tendency  to  neglect  practice  of  letters  individually 
and  parts  of  letters. 


A  good  way  to  study  handwriting  is  to  write  large.  The  above  copies  are  given  to  suggest  the  size  that  you 
can  do  to  work  to  advantage.  This  size  is,  of  course,  too  large  as  a  final  style,  but  is  excellent  for  practice  as  it  en- 
ables you  to  see  the  letter  forms  clearly.  Take  a  lead  pencil  and  make  the  letters  even  larger.  Become  a  real  stu- 
dent of  letter  forms. 


This  copy  gives  you  a  few  additional  letters  and  combinations.     Much  time  can  be  spent  on  difficult  combina- 
tion of  letters. 


2 

5' 

3 

7 

? 
2- 

O 
3 


/^ 


-2-      -/  ^  S 

^  ^  /  7 

(^     '^  o  ^ 

Z  3  C,  ^ 


Z    ^  3     7 

^  /   <r 

^     O    ^  3 


7  X  ^  = 

S^X    ^    = 

3  X    7   = 

^  X   ^  = 

^3--  r  = 


How  are  you  on  figures  ?  Can  you  make  figures  which  are  uniform  and  unmistakably  legible  ?  Remember  that 
you  have  no  way  of  determining  the  legibility  of  a  figure  except  by  the  form  of  the  figure  itself.  Oftentimes  you 
can  guess  at  letters  by  the  accompanying  letters.  Do  you  get  your  figures  in  straight  columns  and  are  they  neat  ? 
Everyone  working  in  an  office  or  doing  any  clerical  work  whatever  should  be  able  to  make  good  figures. 
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C/r 
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A/C'tZ.-'yi^  2-, 


/fj- 


These  two  letters  will  provide  an  opportunity  to  test   your  ability   to   write  a  neat   page.     Especially    watch 
slant,  size,  spacing.    Send  copies  of  your  work  to  us  for  inspection. 
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Writing  Readiness  in  the  Elementary  School 


It  was  a  wintry  morning:,  windy,  and 
too  cold  for  the  young  children  to  go  to 
the    playground     for    their     morning 
playtime.    So     Miss     Leonard's     first 
grade     children     looked     out     of    the 
windows    to    watch     the    snowflakes 
filter    through    the    air.    The    clothes 
on   the    line    in    the    yard   across    the 
street    were    stiff    and    frozen.    One 
child  who  had   been  silent  for  a   few 
moments   said, 
They    blow    and    look    like    a    sail- 
boat. 
But   when   they  have   ice  on   them 
They  are  stiff  like  things  that  are 

easy   to   break, 
And   they   sound  like   toast 
When  you   crumple   them    up. 

Another  child  told  of  the  strong 
wind  he  felt  as  he  came  to  school 
and  expressed  it  thus. 

It's   like   a    wall   pushing   me. 
Like   something   big  and   heavy. 
Just  like  a   blanket  trying  to  hold 

me    there. 
Just  when  I'm  walking  along 
It   pushes   me    over 
To  get  me  out  of  the  way. 

Billy      said,      "But      when     spring 
comes,  we'll  go  up  on  Bowery   Hill," 
Up  on  Bowery  Hill 
It's  just  like   a   mountain. 
There  was  a  fence  they  took  away. 
And   there's   a    great   big    cliff   we 

jump. 
There's  lots  of  grass 
Where   we    do   tumble    saults 
And   stand   on   our  heads 
We  climb  the  trees  and  leap  them. 
And    play    cowboys    on    the    sandy 

paths, 


Helen  C.  Rowland 
108    Union    St.,    Schenectady,    N.    Y. 

And   the   goat    stands    on    the   tree 

stump. 
And  bites  his  feet. 

Unusual  expressions  are  these 
from  six-year-olds.  Miss  Leonard 
quickly  takes  her  pencil  and  jots 
them  down,  lest  a  single  phrase  or 
line  be  lost.  Later  she  reads  them 
to  the  group  and  they  help  the  authors 
to  decide  upon   titles   for  them. 

This  teacher  was  responsible  for 
creating  an  atmosphere  that  helped 
the  children  to  liberate  their  thoughts 
and  feelings.  She  watched  for  every 
opportunity  for  oral  expression,  in- 
cluding class  discussions  and  the 
planning  together  for  each  day's 
work.  When  a  need  for  writing  arose, 
she  recorded  for  the  young  children, 
and  often  used  large  charts  so  that 
the  children  could  read  what  they 
had  dictated.  Little  by  little  she  built 
a  readiness  for  writing,  a  purposeful 
writing  that  had  meaning  to  the  child. 
It  was  not  long  before  these  children 
wanted  to  learn  to  write  and  record 
their  own  thoughts.  When  the  young 
child  finds  that  writing  serves  a  pur- 
pose in  his  living,  not  next  week  but 
today,  he  will  put  any  amount  of 
effort  into  the  task  he  assigns  him- 
self. Yet  the  teacher  must  help 
create  situations  so  these  needs  will 
arise  frequently  enough  to  provide 
constant  practice  in  composing  and 
writing. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  here  the 
specific  guiding  principles  involved 
in  handwriting  which  the  teacher 
keeps    before   her    as    she    plans    for 


individuals    who    make    up    her    class 
group : 

I.  A  child  is  ready  to  learn  the 
skill  for  writing  best  when  he  has 
a  purpose  for  wTiting  and  his  phys- 
ical development  is  such  that  he  can 
acquire  the  skill  without  strain. 

II.  Enforced  practice  cannot  make 
up  for  lack  of  maturity  or  readiness 
in  writing. 

III.  Children  learn  to  write  best 
by  practicing  writing  in  a  way  it  is 
to  function.  Handwriting  should  be 
acquired  in  such  a  way  that  pupils 
tend  to  use  it  easily  and  freely.  It 
should  be  legible. 

IV.  Not  only  should  the  writing 
convey  meaning,  but  it  should  con- 
vey it  in  as  pleasing  a  manner  as 
circumstances  admit,  as  an  act  of 
courtesy  to  the  reader. 

V.  No  one  size  of  large  writing 
need  be  imposed  on  any  one  child  at 
the  beginning.  Children  naturally  be- 
gin with  large  letter  forms,  both  on 
the  blackboard  and  on  paper. 

VI.  It  is  advisable  that  the  teacher 
give  such  help  as  will  aid  the  child 
to  develop  good  posture,  good  writ- 
ing position,  to  write  legibly  with 
large  relaxation  and  reasonable 
speed,  and  to  make  necessary  writ- 
ing   adjustments. 

VII.  The  left-handed  child  requires 
the  constant  observation  of  each 
teacher  and  study  in  helping  to  build 
the  habits  of  writing-  adapted  to  the 
use  of  the  left  hand.  Children  who 
use  the  left  hand  in  writing  should 
be  taught  to  use  the  reverse  posi- 
tion in  the  placement  of  their  pa- 
pers. 


Boys  and  girls  like  to  write  about  their  pets.  Sentences  like  the  above  are  very  interesting  and  the  skillful 
teacher  can  arouse  the  interest  of  the  child  and  direct  his  efforts  so  that  his  writing  is  free  and  easy.  Along  with 
writing  sentences  like  the  above,  the  pupils  should  have  some  definite  drill  on  individual  letter  forms. 
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VIII.  Speed  emphasis  should  come 
only  after  correct  habits  are  formed. 

IX.  Children  of  average  ability 
meet  or  exceed  the  grade  standard 
for   handwriting   skill. 

X.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  right 
direction  of  motion  and  form  rather 
than  on  detail  of  arm  or  finger 
movement  in  early  writing  practice 
in  first  grade. 

XI.  Attention  should  be  centered  on 
the  entire  word  or  sentence  rather 
than  on  precise  mechanics  required 
to   achieve   the   product. 

XII.  Attention  to  handwriting  in 
all  of  a  child's  written  work  is  con- 
sidered to  produce  the  best  results  in 
writing.  (This  does  not  mean  that 
one  should  not  use  specific  time  to 
help  individuals  or  groups.  There 
may  be  times  when  regular  practice 
work  is  not  needed  in  all  of  the 
grades  in  the  elementary  school.) 

While  we  need  to  keep  guiding 
principles  before  us,  yet  we  must 
not  forget  the  child.  It  is  easy  to 
think  of  objectives  with  a  wide  gap 
between  them  and  the  child.  They 
need  to  be  brought  together.  The 
attitude  of  the  learner  toward  his 
school  work  is  of  great  importance. 
An  attitude  that  is  different  and 
uncooperative  is  not  conductive  to 
learning.  When  such  a  condition 
exists,  the  teacher  may  need  to 
determine  if  the  child  is  too  im- 
mature for  the  work  attempted;  if 
the  work  is  too  difficult  for  him; 
if  the  work  appears  worthwhile;  if 
the  home  has  a  faulty  attitude  to- 
ward the  particular  work  or  study; 
if  a  feeling  of  insecurity  has  devel- 
oped due  to  home  conditions,  and 
if  there  are  desirable  personal  rela- 
tionships between  the  child  and  the 
teacher,    and    child    and    classmates. 


If  the  child's  responses  are  not  nor- 
mal, the  school  should  seek  the 
cause  in  order  to  prevent  the  devel- 
opment of  unwholesome  behavior 
patterns. 

It  was  stated  earlier  that  as  soon 
as  children  are  ready  to  write  they 
will  need  many  opportunities  fo'- 
writing  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  skill.  As  the  child  ad- 
vances from  one  grade  level  to  an- 
other, the  needs  in  handwriting  be- 
come more  and  more  individual. 
There  will  be  need  for  practice  les- 
sons for  many  children,  but  they 
will  not  object  to  them  when  they 
feel  the  need.  In  each  of  these  prac- 
tice periods,  the  child  needs  definite 
instruction  as  to  how  to  practice  to 
overcome  his  difficulty  as  well  as 
what  to  practice.  Constant  diagnosis 
is  an  important  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion. 

Writing  can  no  longer  be  a  thing 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  day's 
activities.  It  bcomes  vital  only  when 
it  is  needed  to  carry  on  other  func- 
tions. Artificial  aids  will  not  suffice 
to  give  meaning  to  the  child.  If  all 
the  writing  that  children  do  fulfills 
a  real  need  in  their  living  day  by 
day  it  will  be  challenge  enough  to 
bring    forth    their    very    best    efforts. 


Blackboard  writing  when  directed 
and  supervised  produces  good  re- 
sults and  saves  paper. 


A  TRIBUTE 
(To  My  Old  Teacher,  L.  M.  Kelchner) 

It  has  been  a  long,  long  while  since  I 
sat  at  the  feet 
Of  a  man  with  talent  rare. 
One   with   whose   skill  but  few  could 
compete. 
Whose  teaching  was  kindly  and  fair. 

He  could  write  or  draw  with  the  best 
in  the  land, 
Such  as  Bloser,  Zaner,  or  Blue; 
His  Gems  were  the  equal  of  those  of 
Canan; 
His    flourishes    were    graceful    and 
true. 

This   handsome   man   with   the   smart 
mustache 
In  tennis  had   attained  local  fame. 
And  woe  to  the  one  who  might  be  so 
rash 
As  to  challenge  him  to  a  game. 

Throughout     all    the    profession     his 
praises  were  sung 
As   the  leading   man  of  the   day — 
He  could  touch  his  nose  with  the  tip 
of  his  tongue — 
He  led  in  his  work  and  his  play. 

Although   he  is   aging   and   his   foot- 
steps are  slow. 

He  still  writes  a  master  hand. 
His  life  is  a  beacon  that  is  ever  aglow 

To  lead  us  away  from  the  sand. 

All  honor  to  the  many  great  penmen 
today. 
And   to   those   who  have    answered 
the  call; 
But  there's  none  of  whom  I  can  more 
truly  say 
He  is  the  Master  Penman  of  all. 

C.  E.  Chamberlin,  1942. 
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Writing  sentences  is  interesting  but  needs  to  be  supplemented  with  drill  on  letter  forms,  movement,  etc. 
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Handwriting  and  Its  Value 

WEST   VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 
By  E'rincipal  Raysal  Elementary  School 


Since  the  days  of  the  itinerant 
penman,  who  enthralled  his  pupils 
with  marvelous  executions  of  "spread- 
ing eagles"  and  beautifully  flourished 
and  shaded  writing,  penmanship  has 
been  given  a  place  of  importance  in 
schools.  However  there  have  been 
some  who  have  not  given  penman- 
ship the  important  place  that  it  de- 
serves. Fortunately,  this  attitude 
shows  signs  of  changing,  and  added 
emphasis  is  being  placed  on  hand- 
writing as   a   tool   subject. 

In  any  acceptable  handwriting  pro 
gram  full  consideration  for  the  child 
must  be  given.  There  must  be  an 
understanding  of  the  child,  the  de- 
gree of  physical  and  mental  matura- 
tion. Writing  activities  must  be 
meaningful  and  practical.  There  must 
be  a  direct  correlation  between  writ- 
ing and  other  subjects;  that  is,  there 
must  be  a  purpose  behind  every 
handwriting  activity.  That  activity 
may  take  the  form  of  composing  a 
letter,  copying  a  poem,  writing  a 
spelling  lesson,  writing  directions, 
making  a  booklet  or  any  number  of 
activities.  This,  however,  does  not 
obviate   the   necessity   for    systematic 


study  and  drill.  There  must  be  pro- 
vision in  the  daily  schedule  for  a 
definite  period  of  study  and  drill  on 
standard   forms. 

The  value  of  motivation  is  not  to  be 
minimized.  It  should,  however,  be 
educationally  sound.  If  handwriting 
activities  are  functional  in  character, 
if  the  child  is  made  to  see  a  definite 
need  for  neat,  accurate  penmanship, 
improvement  will  result  normally.  Re- 
quire good  handwriting  in  all  written 
work.  The  teacher  should  be  an  ex- 
ample by  placing  only  good  work  be- 
fore the  pupils.  Give  recognition  to 
pupils  for  worthwhile  effort  by  ar- 
ranging pleasing  displays  of  hand- 
writing- scale  as  an  incentive  to  great- 
er individual  improvement. 

Within  recent  years  print  or  manu- 
script writing  has  become  the  vogue 
in  a  number  of  school  systems.  A 
revival  of  interest  in  the  manuscript 
writing  of  England  has  spread  to  the 
United  States.  Some  of  the  advant- 
ages that  manuscript  writing  has  over 
cursive  writing  are:  (1)  It  is  simpler, 
easier  to  learn  and  more  legible.  (2) 
It  is  similar  to  the  printed  page 
and  is  thus  a  help  in  teaching  reading 


and  spelling.  (3)  Pupils  enjoy  it  and 
make  it  a  means  of  expression  sooner 
than  is  possible  with  cursive  writing. 
(4)  It  is  later  helpful  in  poster  and 
map  work  as  well  as  in  drawing. 

The  disadvantages  are:  (1)  The  dif- 
ficulty in  changing  to  cursive  writing. 
(2)  Slowness  of  execution  and  lack  of 
rhythm.  (3)  Viewed  with  disfavor  by 
parents.  (4)  Presents  difficulty  to 
pupil  in  transferring  to  school  which 
does  not  use  it.  (5)  Children  who 
learn  it  find  difficulty  at  first  in  read- 
ing the  cursive  type. 

In  the  handwriting  programs  ade- 
quate teacher  preparation  is  of  vital 
importance.  In  the  grades  every 
teacher  should  be  a  teacher  of  writ- 
ing. To  do  the  job  well  she  should 
be  able  to  wi-ite  well  and  should  have 
a  fair  knowledge  of  methods  and 
fundamentals.  It  is  not  expecting  too 
much  of  a  teacher  that  she  secure  a 
teacher's  handwriting  certificate,  since 
such  a  certificate  is  well  within  the 
ability  of  the  average  teacher. 

If  the  handwriting  program  is  to  be 
fully  productive  it  must  embrace  every 
school  in  the  system  and  have  the 
whole-hearted      support     of     teacher. 
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principal     and    superintendent     alike. 

There  must  ba  a  united  effort  and  a 
clear  conception  of  methods  and  de- 
sired outcomes. 

The  present  trend  as  to  methods  is 
to  individualize;  use  those  methods 
that  will  serve  best  In  dealing  with 
specific  problems  and  in  raising  the 
general  level  of  skill  throughout  the 
school.  Ultimate  methods  should  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  genetic  de- 
velopment; in  other  words,  the  child's 
maturational  trends. 

The  principal  desired  outcomes  of 
handwriting  instruction  are  legibility, 
ease  and  speed  in  the  writing  process, 
ability  to  write  much  with  a  minimum 
of  fatigue,  and  the  functioning  of 
handwriting  in  all  school,  social  and 
business  activities. 

There  are  several  nationally  known 
commercial  systems  of  handwriting 
all  of  which  are  in  use  in  the  various 
schools  and  all  of  which  possess  spe- 
cial merit.  The  success  of  any  sys- 
tem will  depend  in  a  large  measure 
upon  the  use  made  of  it  by  those  re- 
sponsible for  insti-uction. 


Mr.  Morgan  of  Avondale,  W.  Va.. 
is  a  penman  of  unusual  skill.  We 
doubt  whether  there  is  a  principal 
of  an  elementary  school  in  the 
United  States  who  can  equal  the 
penmanship  work  which  Mr.  Mor- 
gan turns  out.  As  the  specimens 
accompanying  this  article  will  show, 
he  is  skillful  in  both  business  and  or- 
namental penmanship.  The  pupils  of 
Raysal  School  are  fortunate  in  having 
as  their  principal  a  man  who  is  na- 
tionally known  for  his  skill  in  pen- 
manship. Mr.  Morgan  is  conducting 
a  good  school  and  believes  in  regular 
penmanship  classes.  He  believes  that 
the  subject  should  be  given  daily  at- 
tention in  order  to  teach  the  proper 
letter  forms  and  to  build  up  the  neces- 
sary skill  to  write  freely  and  easily. 
He  believes  in  securing  the  coopera- 
tion of  pupils,  teachers  and  school  of- 
ficials. 

Many  schools  are  today  realizing 
the  importance  of  teaching  handwrit- 
ing. Junior  and  senior  high  schools 
especially  have  discovered  that  where 
penmanship  has  not  been  given  atten- 
tion in  the  grades  the  teaching  of  pen- 
manship must  be  continued  in  the 
high  schools,  otherwise  the  pupil  is 
handicapped  throughout  his  life. 


'^^^2:^-^^^ 
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JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  TEACHING  PENMAN- 
SHIP 

Many  junior  high  schools  and  senior 
high  schools  are  teaching  handwrit- 
ing. They  find  that  it  is  necessary 
to  give  some  attention  to  handwriting 
beyond  the  sixth  grade  in  order  to 
have  their  pupils  habitually  write 
well. 


In  Pasadena,  California,  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Washington  Junior  High 
School  under  the  instruction  of  Mabel 
E.  Thomason  are  doing  good  work  in 
penmanship.  We  have  examined  very 
practical  work  from  the  classes  of 
this  Junior  High  School. 


Peabody  Junior  High  School,  Pea- 
body,  Kansas,  recently  sent  in  a  very 
excellent  lot  of  specimens  out  of  which 
thirty  students  won  penmanship  cer- 
tificates. We  congratulate  this  Junior 
High  School  on  its  good  penmanship 
work.    Miss   Scrivner  is   the   teacher. 


Myrtle  Mae  Redmond,  Sharpsville 
High  School,  Sharpsville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  a  large  well-trained  group 
of  penmanship  students.  Most  of  her 
students  are  up  to  our  certificate 
standard.  Sharpsville  is  one  of  the 
many  places  where  Junior  High  School 
Students  are  given  training  in  hand- 
writing. 


The  students  of  V.  B.   Rutherford, 

John  Marshall  School,  Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia, are  swinging  off  some  very 
nice  free  handwriting. 


Some  very  nice  specimens  have 
been  examined  from  the  students  of 
Mrs.  W.  O.  Jones,  Centennial  School, 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  Mrs.  Jones 
gives  her  pupils  regular  penmanship 
drills,  and  in  order  to  encourage  the 
students  and  keep  up  interest  has 
them  work  for  penmanship  Certifi- 
cates. She  states  that  the  notebooks 
of  the  students  in  other  subjects  have 
improved  100  per  cent  since  they 
have  been  working  towards  Certifi- 
cates. She  states  that  even  in  some 
cases  after  the  child  has  worked 
steadily  and  feels  that  his  work  is 
not  yet  up  to  the  standard,  he  con- 
tinues without  discouragement. 


Mr.  L«on  Welsh,  Sharon  High 
School,  Sharon,  Kansas,  in  sending 
some  specimens  from  his  handwriting 
class,  included  some  work  in  round- 
hand  and  lettering  done  by  one  of 
his  students,  Pauline  Hommertzheim. 
This  work  is  a  big  surprise  to  us.  It 
is  some  of  the  best  work  we  have 
ever  received  from  a  public  school 
student.  The  script  and  lettering  is 
much  better  than  some  specimens  we 
have  received  from  much  older  and 
more  experienced  students  of  pen 
work. 


Frances  Knast,  a  student  in  the 
Pennsauken  Junior  High  School,  Mer- 
chantville,  N.  Y.,  is  doing  exception- 
ally skillful  work.  A  teacher  in  this 
school  is  James  R.  Hoffner,  Jr. 


^  Sa  not  even  ^hec  1 11  f^an^v 


Jpa  lortune  be  in  ^tsrbt  *^^  ^ 
^n  the  wad  ofvsntn^tii*  i^fet 


^  jhwii  the  ngiWiJiitbnatta  ^h^ 

Jj^0ucce$^  of  iSme  be  mine,  *^ 

¥et  me  feel  dbe  (mnd^ROd  thme. 


^azdJSlock 


A  beautiful  piece  of  work  that  is  very  interesting  and  simple.  The  orig- 
inal was  in  color.  Study  the  well-arranged  lettering.  It  was  made  by  Angelo 
Rassu,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


mm  IfttMS'omt'of' 


By  W.   Anthony,   Box   3146,   Washington,   D.   C. 
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OUR  MANUSCRIPT  LESSON 


WORDS  FOR  PRACTICE  AND  REFERENCE 

Capital  letters  in  the  first  grade  should  be  about  one  inch  high  and  the  small  letters  about  one-half  inch  in 
height.  The  P  is  made  with  two  strokes.  The  Q  can  be  made  with  two  or  three  strokes.  See  your  teachers' 
Manual  for  direction  of  lines  and  order  of  strokes. 

The  spaces  in  and  between  letters  should  be  the  same  in  appearance.  Avoid  crowding  at  one  place  and 
scattering  the  letters  at  another  place.  Each  word  should  stand  out  as  a  separate  unit  or  picture.  The  circular 
letters  in  his  copy — p,  c,  q,  a,  and  d  should  all  be  practically  the  same  in  width.  They  should  be  the  same  width 
as  the  u  and  n. 

The  space  between  words  should  be  wide  enough  to  make  the  words  stand  out  plain.  Ordinarily  the  width 
should  be  about  the  same  as  the  letter  o.  Spacing  requires  practice  and  study.  With  some  it  comes  much  easier 
than  with  others.     All  can  do  good  spacing  if  they  will  practice  and   study. 


A.  R.  Covell,  instructor  of  the  Ban- 
gor Maine  School  of  Commerce,  1.57 
Park  Street,  Bangor,  Maine,  recently 
sent  us  100  per  cent  certificate  win- 
ning group  of  specimens  from  his  stu- 
dents in  handwriting.  Congratula- 
tions. 


PENS!     PENS!     PENS! 

Are  you  having  difficulty  in  securing 
Gillotts'  No.  303,  No.  170,  or  Principality 
Pens  No.  1  ?  If  you  are  out  of  these  pens 
and  need  a  new  supply,  write  to  us.  At 
the  present  time  we  can  secure  good  sub- 
^.titutes  for  these  pens^pens  that  will  do 
the  work  satisfactorily.  Write  us,  telling 
us   of  your  needs. 

ZANER-BLOSER  CO. 

COLUMBUS.    OHIO 


The  above  is  a  card  made  and  sold  by  T.  M.  Tevis,  The  Tevis  School  of 
Penmanship,  Chillicothe,  Missouri.  It  will  appeal  especially  to  penmen  and 
persons  interested  in  flourishing  and  fine  art. 
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f   //    ///< ///r /'//)  J/Vf^//  //r//f, 

■/Ar^/f'/r^,r/r,y,^    rrrrr/// 
•  /// <    .J t^/yr r    ///^ /y/r    r/    /// //   r/////'///rrY/, 

//////    //j    J / //<////^   //Yr//J  Y/y>/r/ f/yr/j , 
• '^A<  ///< //</j  //T^f"    /7/y/Y'   ^^>^YY///r/ ///r , 

//////     ///r/y     fr/  /y/y     /<r//J  /'//y/^/  //r  /  r/j.. 

///r     /fYY/Y  /J     ///Y//    y/yy//yy/  /Ay    //y/Y//YYYY/, 
'   ///r      yYJY'Jj//'Yj//      YYY/y/  /y/YY/\ 
'    ///Y     //^/<        /<r//j     YY//</  //>Y     Y/Y/YJ/fJ 

•  y//Y/ /  //y / y  Y /Y/ < y/  <y/ /// y  /y y/ - 

^    ///</  <//<  ^/      <YY/y^      /<      Y//< 
y//^      f  /  Y<  V  r  J  //  YY// 

■  y// YYY       J/// // YJ    /y  //Y //  y/  r/YY////J    -J  Y Y/ 

yj///  ////^    j//^Y  r  /yj/.  y/<y//yj/  /yy/y/y^y 
///yy/ /y///<//   rY/y/    rYf^/ff 
'  YJ   ///r   ////Y/y<    <//////  ///r ///Y Y, 
'  ///Y    ///Y  ///r  J     r/  /  f//r    Y/Y//f . 


///Y/^/  rYY/////'/Y 


r/d'trs.  DA'jenro/iT.i 


This  specimen  of  Roundhand  was  prepared  by  H.  C.  Reyelts,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
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Red  Cross  Certificates  by  the  Thousands! 


Penmanship    Helps   To    Put   Over    Drivel 


In  putting  over  drives  for  large 
sums  of  money  the  Red  Cross  realize? 
the  importance  of  issuing  certificates 
to  contributors.  They  also  realize  that 
these  certificates  are  more  likely  to 
be  displayed  and  encourage  others  to 
contribute  if  the  certificates  are  beau- 
tifully engrossed.  The  Zaner-Bloser 
Company  through  its  studio  contribu- 
ted its  service  to  the  local  Red  Cross. 

The  picture  below  shows  Wilbur  Le- 
roy  Newark,  the  expert  engrosser  in 
the  midst  of  filling  in  a  quantity  of 
the  Red  Cross  Certificates.  Mr.  New- 
ark served  over-seas  in  the  air  service 
during  the  first  world  war,  having  en- 
listed at  the  age  of  17.  He  therefore 
takes  unusual  pleasure  in  filling  in 
Red  Cro.ss  Certificates.  Miss  Laurel- 
len  Lintner  of  the  office  force  is  shown 
checking  off'  the  names  on  certificates 
which  have  been  lettered.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Zaner-Bloser  Studio  to 
check    and    recheck    all   of   the    work 


that  goes  out  of  the  studio  in  order 
to  prevent  mistakes.  When  each  or- 
der is  taken  in  it  is  first  discussed 
with  the  customer,  and  the  general 
idea  of  design  is  suggested  and  dis- 
cussed. A  sketch  is  then  made  by 
the  studio  which  is  okeyed  usually 
by  the  customer  or  at  least  by 
the  person  contacting  the  customer. 
Aftei'  the  work  is  finished  it  is  again 
inspected  and  proof  read.  A  system 
of  this  kind  eliminates  most  of  the 
errors  in  spelling  and  English  and  also 
holds  up  the  standard  of  the  quality 
of  work  leaving  the  studio. 

In  the  Zaner-Bloser  Studio  all  types 
of  work  are  done  from  writing  a  sim- 
ple name  card  to  engrossing  elaborate 
lesolutions  in  color.  The  engrossing 
department  is  qualified  to  turn  out  any 
kind  of  work  such  as  lettering,  pen 
drawings  or  even  oil  painting.  The 
studio     specializes     in     rapid    service. 


Frequently  orders  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  certificates  are  received  which 
have  to  be  delivered  on  short  notice. 
In  which  case  three  or  more  experi- 
enced people  are  put  to  work. 

In  every  community  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  miscellaneous  penwork  to 
be  done  and  persons  who  wish  to  have 
an  independent  business  will  find  noth- 
ing more  promising  than  the  engross- 
ing business.  This  is  especially  true 
if  the  party  is  thoroughly  prepared 
to  do  the  work  and  handle  the  work 
in  a  business-like  manner.  We  know 
of  no  engrosser  who  is  thoroughly 
prepared  who  has  not  done  well  in 
engrossing.  One  engrosser  recently 
wrote  that  since  leaving  the  Zanerian 
College  he  has  made  $7,500  doing  en- 
grossing in  addition  to  drawing  the 
regular  salary  for  a  high  school  teach- 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

Script   Specialists    for    Engraving   Purposes 
P.  O.  Drawer   982  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model 
illustrations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  busi- 
ness forms :  works  on  correspondence, 
arithmetic,  and  for  readers,  spellers,  etc. 
By  appointment  only. 


COLUMBIA  COLLEGE 
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Lessons  in  Card  Carving  and  Designs 


Our  lesson  this  month  will  take  up 
some  features  of  designs  and  methods 
of  execution  that  I  tnast  may  be 
helpful  to  many  of  those  in  High 
School  and  Normal  School  work;  as 
well  as  others. 

The  cutting  on  the  flower  in  the 
design  is  not  necessarily  difficult,  but 
shows  a  method  of  making  flowers 
by    combining  strokes  formerly   used. 

At  this  time  of  year,  nearing  the 
closing  of  school  activities  I  have 
thought  it  well  to  present  a  pattern 
spray  method  for  making  outline  of 
designs  in  ink  or  water  color  for  gift 
and  greeting  cards.  This  spray  meth- 
od will  also  work  for  the  instructor 
in  Botany  as  well  as  all  Public  School 
grade  teachers  as  a  method  of  record- 
ing the  forms  of  pressed  flowers  and 
plants,  throughout  the  Spring  season, 
on  cloth,  paper,  wood,  etc. 

The  method  I  am  describing  below 
is  one  I  have  found  very  effective  and 
simple  and  one  that  will  give  a  finish 
equal  to  air  brush  work  when  skill- 
fully handled. 


By  J.  D.  Carter,  Deerfield,  III. 

Materials  needed  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  small  wooden  picture  frame, 
about  4  in.  by  5  in. 

2.  A  small  varnish  brush  about  one 
inch  wide. 

3.  A  small  piece  of  wire  screen, 
(the  grade  used  on  window  and  doors 
in  the  summer.) 

4.  A  sponge  and  a  small  sponge  cup 
for  holding  the  sponge  when  moist- 
ened with  ink  or  color. 

1.  Secure  a  piece  of  the  screen  (4  in. 
X  5  in.)  to  the  small  (4x5  in.)  picture 
frame. 

2.  Take  the  bristles  of  the  varnish 
brush  and  cut  them  off  to  about  one- 
half  the  bristles'  length  to  make  them 
more  springy  for  use  in  rubbing  over 
the  sci-een  when  applying  the  spray 
of  ink. 

3.  Moisten  the  sponge  in  the  sponge 
cup  with  ink  or  any  color  you  desire 
to  use. 

When  you  have  placed  the  pattern 
desired  over  the  paper,  cloth  or  other 


material,  proceed  to  spray  the  pattern 
and  material  by  moistening  the  brush 
in  the  sponge  cup  and  rub  the  bristles 
briskly  over  the  wire  in  the  frame  in 
a  position  to  let  spray  fall  upon  the 
material  on  which  the  copy  is  to  be 
made. 

This  lesson  will  help  you,  I  trust, 
to  understand  the  use  of  the  .pattern 
in  the  design  of  our  lesson  as  the 
material  is  covered  with  the  spray 
leaving  the  card  white  where  the  pat- 
terns were  placed. 

In  the  space  covered  with  the  larger 
disks,  I  have  filled  in  by  freehand  pen- 
cil sketches. 

Try  your  skill  in  this  line.  I  am 
sure  many  of  you  can  do  very  good 
work  with  the  spray  in  a  short  time. 

If  you  have  any  questions  on  msth- 
od  of  spraying  as  outlined  in  the  les- 
sons let  us  know. 

We  will  be  glad  to  look  over  and 
give  helpful  suggestions  on  any  work 
you  desire  to  send  us. 
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A  Course  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 

Follow  This  Course  and  Improve  Your  Skill  in  Business  Penmanship 


t-i^-Z-^yL/ 


The  L  and  G  are  very  similar  in  construction.  Both  have  a  full,  graceful  top  loop.  Both  begin  with  a  horizontal 
oval.  The  G  has  a  low  shade  on  the  base  line  the  same  as  the  L.  The  L  has  a  loop  at  the  base  line  which  is  hori- 
zontal. It  should  not  be  as  large  as  the  top  loop.  Get  the  beginning  and  finishing  ovals  of  the  L  the  same  in  size 
and  general  shape. 

Study  the  crossings  in  the  copy.  You  will  notice  that  all  crossings  are  at  right  angles,  or  should  be.  See  if 
your  crossings  are  at  right  angles. 

Try  to  get  your  letters  evenly  flourished.  Avoid  making  some  letters  very  simple  and  others  very  elaborate. 
Ornamental  penmanship  is  a  fine  art  and  requires  much  study  and  practice.  First  of  all,  you  must  know  what  is 
to  be  done,  then  it  takes  practice  to  get  the  necessary  skill. 
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Lessons  In  Text  Lettering 

Copies   by    Samuel    Margolis,  595    East    167th    St.,    Bronx,   N.  Y. 


This  Text  Alphabet  is  the  basis 
for  many  different  styles  of  Text 
Lettering  used  by  engrossers.  The 
rounding  forms  are  a  little  easier  to 
read,  when  made  small  in  body  work, 
than  the  straighter  Old  English 
styles. 

Any  practice  which  you  do  on  any 
style  of  letter  helps  you  to  acquire 
that  much  more  ability  in  handling 
the  pen.  If  you  can  make  one  of 
these  alphabets  well  you  should  be 
able  to  make  any  Broad  Pen  Alpha- 
bet without  much  extra  effort. 

Whenever  you  write  a  letter  to  a 
friend  address  the  envelope  with  a 
Lettering  Pen,  using  a  very  small 
siie.  The  more  practice  you  can  do 
the  better  your  work  will  be. 

Send  some  of  your  best  practice 
work  to  the  Educator. 


W.  H.  Marshall,  146  Madison  Street, 
Rochester,  Pa.,  who  gets  The  Educa- 
tor each  month  is  doing  penwork  as 
a  hobby.  His  work  in  flourishing  is 
especially  fine. 


Ford  School  of  Business,  Thomp- 
son Building,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  is  get- 
ting nice  results  in  handwriting.  Miss 
Marie  A.  Reilly  sent  us  thirty-five 
handwriting  specimens  to  be  examined 
for  a  Business  School  Certificate  out 
of  which  27  were  winners. 


BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 

FOR  BUSINESS  &  GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 


ACCOUNTINC  '  GENERAL  BUSINESS 
Rated  among  America's  leading  business  schools.  Co-ed.  Start 
any  time.  Individual  progress.  Short  Intensive  Courses  prior  to 
emplorment  can  be  completed  bj  Home  Study.  Write  lor  Free  34lh 
year  Success  Book,  outlining  plans  and  employment  opportunities. 

HItL'S  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY,  Dept.  D,  Oklahoma  City 


DESIGNING  AND 
ENGROSSING 

By  E.  L.  BROWN 
Rockland,   .Maine 


COVER    DESIGNING 

A  cover  design  often  sells  a  maga- 
zine owing  to  its  artistic  quality  and 
effectiveness. 

The  design  for  study  this  month 
with  the  emblematic  eagle  and  vic- 
tory "Vees''  give  the  cover  a  patri- 
otic flavor,  reminding  us  perhaps  that 
the  struggle  and  sacrifice  will  be 
great  in  order  to  attain  victory  and 
lasting  peace. 

Make  design  larger  than  the  de- 
sired cut — always  do  this  for  the  best 
results.  Pencil  words  "The  Educator'' 
very  carefully  and  letters  V  as  well. 
The  other  lettering  may  be  roughly 
spaced  with  style  of  letter  suggested. 
All  inked  free-hand  excepting  the 
larger  lettering.  Use  Zanerian  India 
ink  for  pen  drawing  and  lettering. 
The  stipple  gives  a  pleasing  effect. 
Deepen  tone  on  lower  part  of  letters. 

Study  the  spacing.  The  eagle  was 
flourished  with  an  off-hand  movement 
which  accounts  for  the  dash  and  sym- 
metrical curves  and  shading.  The 
ink  must  flow  freely.  It  might  be 
necessary  to  dilute  the  India  ink  in 
order  to  obtain  fine  hair  lines.  The 
ink  must  be  black  in  order  to  repro- 
duce well  by  the  zinc  plate  process. 
Arnold's  Japan  Black  ink  is  satisfac- 
tory for  off-hand  work  after  it  re- 
mains in  an  ink  well  a  few  days. 

It  is  well  to  do  the  off-hand  part 
of  a  design  first.  Indicate  the  form 
of  eagle  lightly  in  pencil,  also  some 
of  the  principle  strokes  in  the  wings. 

Send  us  some  of  your  work  for 
criticism  and   suggestions. 


One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  stu- 
dents following  our  course  in  Script 
Writing  is  J.  A.  Osgoode,  405  Cali- 
fornia Street,  Montgomery,  Ala.  Mr. 
Osgoode  has  been  following  the  Edu- 
cator for  a  number  of  years.  He  is 
a  teacher  and  educator  who  derives 
a  lot  of  pleasure  from  his  penwork 
and  has  brought  it  up  to  a  high  pro- 
fessional standard. 


POSTERS 

By  iMILTON  H.  ROSS 
Salt   Lake  City,    Utah 

Last  month  we  presented  the  first 
of  a  series  of  posters  by  Milton  H. 
Ross,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  This 
poster  shows  how  effective  lettering 
with  an  attractive  colored  initial  let- 
ter can  be.  This,  of  course  was  in 
colors  and  the  original  was  large 
which  made  the  posters  very  attrac- 
tive. 

Where  you  wish  to  use  a  very  large 
letter  you  can  use  a  large  broad 
pointed  pen.  Pens  are  made  larger 
than  the  No.  1  broad  pen.  If  on 
account  of  war  conditions  these  pens 
cannot  be  secured,  you  can  use  an 
automatic  shading  pen  or  a  flat 
pointed  Speed  Ball  pen.  The  Speed 
Ball  pen  can  be  turned  upside  down 
and  used  as  a  broad  pen.  Both  of 
these  pens  can  be  sharpened  and 
made  to  work  smoothly  if  they  do 
not  already  do  so.  Remember  that 
in  large  poster  work,  smoothness  in 
detail  is  not  essential.  If  you  can- 
not secure  one  of  the  above  pens 
you  can  use  an  ordinary  pine  stick. 
Take  a  piece  of  wood  and  sharpen  it 
down  to  a  thin  point  resembling  the 
broad  pointed  pen.  A  flat  brush 
may  also  be  used. 

(See  following  page) 
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Another  Fine 

Canadian  Penman 


From  time  to  time  we  have  been  running  specimens   of  the   work   of   fine   penmen.     Canada   has   been   well 
represented.     This  page  is  from   A.  T.   Sprott,  one  of  Canada's  best  penmen. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  valae 
to  commercial  teachers,  including:  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  bus- 
iness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  beinp 
to  g:ive  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our    readers    to    determine    its    value. 

Crank-Driven  Calculator  Course,  Sec- 
ond Edition,  by  Raymond  C.  Good- 
fellow,  Director  of  Business  Educa- 
tion, Newark,  New  Jersey  and  Peter 
L.  Agnew,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education,  New  York  University. 
Published  by  South-Western  Pub- 
lishing- Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Paper  cover,  124  pages. 
The  Table  of  Contents  of  this  book  is  as  fol- 
lows : 
JOB 

1.  Addition. 

2.  Subtraction. 

3.  Adding    and    Subtracting    Constants. 

4.  Multiplication. 

5.  Constant    Multiplication. 

6.  Credit    Balances. 

7.  Division. 

8.  Fixed    Decimal    Point    in    Multiplication. 

9.  Accumulative    Multiplication. 

11.  Subtractive     Multiplication. 

12.  Percentage. 

13.  Discounts    and    Net   Value. 

14.  Chain    Discounts    Deducted    Singly. 

15.  Multiplication    by    Addition    and    Subtrac- 


16.  Chain    Die 

17.  Decimals 


int   Equivalents. 
Division. 


IS.   Percentage:    Rate. 
19.   Compound     Addition. 

21.  Double    Multiplication. 

22.  Multiplication    of    Three    or    More    Fac- 
tors. 

23.  Interest. 

24.  Interest    Dial    Transfer. 

25.  Percentage    of    Increase    or    Decrease. 

26.  Reciprocals. 

27.  Distribution    and    Proration. 

28.  Division:    Build-Up    Method. 

29.  Simultaneous  Multiplication  and  Division. 
TABLES 

Decimal    Equivalents    of    Common    Fractions. 

Table    of    Chain    Discount    Equivalents. 

Table  of  Interest  on  $1,000  for  1  Day  at 
Percentages  from  l/ie';^^  to  1270  on  a  360- 
Day  Basis. 

Table  of  Interest  on  $1,000  for  1  Day  at 
Percentages  from  l/16':rf  to  12%  on  a  365- 
Day   Basis. 

Lumber   Table. 

Table  of  Days  Expressed  as  the  Decimal 
Equivalent  of  the  Year   (365  days). 

Key -Driven  Calculator  Course,  Sec- 
ond Edition,  by  Raymond  C.  Good- 
fellow.  Director  of  Business  Educa- 
tion. Newark,  New  Jersev.  and 
Peter   L.  Agnew,  Assistant  Profes- 


sor of  Education,  New  York  Uni- 
versity. Published  by  South-West- 
ern Publishing  Company,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.     Paper  cover,  163  pages. 

The  key-driven  calculator,  such  as  the  Bur- 
roughs Calculator  and  the  Comptometer,  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  essential  office  ma- 
chines upon  which  modern  business  depends. 
This  type  of  calculator,  because  of  its  wide 
use  in  business  offices  throughout  the  country. 
has  become  the  basis  of  a  definite  unit  of 
instruction  in  many  schools  on  the  secondary 
and  university  levels.  It  is  essential  that 
proper  instruction  be  given  if  satisfactory 
standards  are  to  be  attained  by  students  wh-j 
enter   business   offices   as    calculator  operators. 

The  authors  have  studied  all  phases  that 
enter  into  a  suitable  course  of  study  for  stu- 
dents who  contemplate  the  use  of  the  key- 
driven  calculator.  The  following  factors  are 
considered  essential  in  a  satisfactory  course 
of  study    for   this   type   of   machine: 

1.  The  type  of  material  used  must  be  with- 
in   the   mental    range    of    the    average    student. 

2.  A  complete  knowledge  of  the  calculator 
should  be  possible  of  attainment  within  a 
reasonable    length    of    time. 

3  The  teaching  materials  should  be  care- 
fully planned  and  convenient  for  practice  and 
for    checking    results. 

This  workbook  has  been  written  with  the 
thought  of  providing  material  that  is  arranged 
in  proper  sequence  and  that  includes  the 
types  of  work  that  are  usually  required  in 
business  situations.  The  course  has,  therefore, 
the    following    characteristics : 

1.  All  materials  are  equally  applicable  to 
the  Burroughs  Calculator  and  the  Comptom- 
eter. Special  instructions  are  included  when 
necessary  to  bring  this  about,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  keylock  feature  and  the  sub- 
traction   cutout    on    the    Comptometer. 

2.  A  two-finger  touch  method  is  introduced 
in  the  first  job  and  is  carefully  developed 
in    subsequent    jobs. 

3.  All  fundamental  processes  are  introduced 
in  their  simplest  form  within  the  first  ten 
jobs,  and  are  more  completely  developed  dur- 
ing the  next  ten  jobs.  This  well-planned  spir- 
aling  of  work  is  also  an  important  feature 
of    later    jobs. 

4  All  jobs  include  review  work  and  new 
work,  and  many  of  them  include  supplemen- 
tar>'    work. 

5.  The  review  work  has  been  carefully 
planned  so  that  all  applications  are  frequently 
reviewed,  and  so  that  skill  in  the  performing 
of  the  four  fundamental  operations  is  con- 
stantly maintained  and  developed  throughout 
the    course. 

6.  The  book  is  planned  so  that  it  is  as  self- 
instructional  as  possible.  All  instructions  for 
new  work  are  presented  in  an  easy-to-follow, 
step-by-step  plan. 

7.  The  first  problem  of  the  new  work  is 
used  as  an  example  so  that  students  may 
easily    follow    the    instructions    in    doing    it. 

8.  Instructional  steps  are  briefly  restated 
when  it  seems  advisable  to  do  so.  especially 
when  the  most  recently  introduced  materials 
are   being   first    reviewed. 


9.  Actual  business  forms  and  procedures 
are  constantly  used  as  a  basis  for  the  many 
important    applications    that    are    introduced. 

10.  An  abundance  of  practice  with  hand- 
written   figures    is    provided. 

11.  The  average  student  will  find  the  course 
well  within  his  range  of  comprehension  and 
capacity    for    accomplishment. 

12.  A  well-planned  testing  program  is  pro- 
vided. 

The  course  consists  of  sixty  jobs.  Fifty-four 
of  these  are  bound  in  the  workbook.  An  ad- 
ditional six  jobs.  Jobs  Nos.  10,  20,  30,  40.  50. 
and  BO.  are  provided  separately  for  use  as 
tests.  Each  job  in  the  workbook  has  been 
planned  so  that  the  average  student  is  able 
to  complete  it  within  a  class  period.  The 
first  two  tests  should  be  given  in  fifteen  min- 
utes :   the   other    four,    in    thirty    minutes. 

The  Girl's  Place  in  Life  and  How  to 
Find  It.  Edited  by  J.  Frank  Faust, 
Ed.D.,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania.  Pub- 
lished by  McDonnell  &  Company, 
The  Trailblazer  Press,  Champaign- 
Urbana,  Illinois.  Paper  cover,  214 
pages. 

This  book  has  been  published  to  assist  high 
schools  to  organize  more  eflfectively  girls' 
classes  for  the  intensive  study  of  occupations. 
A  working  knowledge  of  occupations  and 
careers  will,  in  a  large  measure,  determine 
the   security   and   happiness   of    the 
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Take  a  look  at  the  Table  of  Contents  noting 
the    comprehensive    range    of    occupations    for 
girls   included   in   this  single   volume.     The  Ta- 
ble of  Contents  is  as  follows: 
Chapter  : 

1.  Teaching. 

2.  Library    and   Museum   Service. 

3.  Medicine    and    Law. 

4.  Health    Activities    Other   Than   the    Prac- 
tice  of    Medicine. 

5.  Social    Service   and    Personnel    Work. 

6.  Professional   and   Non-Professional    Work 
m    the    Religious    Field. 

7.  Art,    Design,    and    Photography. 
S.   Interior    Decoration. 

9.   Entertainment. 

10.  The    Home    Maker    and    the    Home    Eco- 
nomist. 

11.  Informational  Service— Advertising,   Pub- 
licity    Work.     Journalism. 

12.  Selling    and    Demonstrating. 

13.  Specialty    Shop    Management  and   Opera- 
tion. 

14.  Beauty     Culture. 

15.  Hotel    and    Restaurant    Service. 

16.  Office  Work. 

17.  Government   Service. 

IS.  Telephone     Operating     and     Receptionist 
Work. 

19.  Industrial    Occupations. 

20.  Finding    and    Getting    a    Position. 
Appendix. 

Statistics   Covering  Occupational  Trends. 


The  McGhee   Studio 

Makers  and  designers  of 

FINE     Dl  PLOMAS 

Estimates  furnished 

143   Eost  State  Street 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Created  by   O.   T.   Swanson,    penman    in    the    Elmiia    Business    Institute, 
Elmira,  New  York. 
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C.  E*  Chamber lin,  Master  Teacher 


As  he  comes  to  his  twenty-fifth  year 
as  teacher  cf  commercial  subjects  in 
the  Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers 
Colleg-e,  at  San  Marcos,  Charles  Ed- 
ward Chamberlin  is  approaching  the 
point  in  his  career  as  a  teacher  of 
penmanship  when  he  enjoys  a  retro- 
spective view  of  the  road  over  which 
he  has  come.  He  is  too  modest  to 
admit  that  he  has  built  for  himself 
a  monument  in  the  hearts  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  teachers  who  have  not  only 
learned  to  write  under  his  expert  in- 
struction, but  who  have  learned  to 
teach  the  art  of  writing  as  well. 

Born  and  reared  in  Shelby  County. 
Illinois,  he  got  his  early  schooling  by 
trudging  two  miles  daily  through  all 
kinds  of  weather  for  a  few  months 
each  winter.  When  only  twelve  years 
of  age,  he  earned  his  first  spending 
money  by  building  the  school  fires  for 
seven  cents  a  day. 

From  the  very  first  his  favorite  sub- 
jects were  writing  and  drawing.  His 
instruction  in  writing,  he  relates,  con- 
sisted in  copying  in  the  old  Spencer- 
ian  copy  books.  When  he  was  in  his 
early  teens  he  became  interested  in 
the  new  idea  at  the  time  of  "Muscular 
Movement"  writing.  At  sixteen  he 
enrolled  in  a  correspondence  course 
from  G.  Bixler  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  and 
soon  secured  a  diploma.  A  little  later 
he  took  a  somewhat  better  course 
with  C.  E.  Birch  of  Lawrence,  Kan- 
sas; and  this  led  to  his  attendance  in 
the  Dixon  College  at  Dixon,  Illinois. 
At  the  latter  school  he  completed  a 
course  in  Pen  Art  under  L.  M.  Kelch- 
ner  about  the  year  1902.  In  the  mean- 
time he  had  done  some  work  by  cor- 
respondence with  F.  W.  Tamblyn  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  later  he 
secured  a  diploma  from  the  Tamblyn 
School.  He  also  finished  a  course  with 
H.  L.  Hausam  of  Topeka,  Kansas. 

He  was  ready  now  to  try  his  wings 
in  the  profession,  and  during  the  next 
few  years  did  some  pen  art  work  in 
business  colleges.  Within  a  few  years 
he  found  himself  really  interested  in 
the  work,  and  was  determined  to  per- 
fect his  knowledge  and  skill  as  a  pen- 
man. 

A  turning  point  in  his  career  came 
with  his  enrollment  in  1907  at  the 
Zanerian  College  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 
With  his  love  for  the  life  of  a  farmer 
continually  beckoning  him  back  to  the 
soil;  his  every  memory  crowded  with 
scenes  of  his  boyhood  days  along  the 
sluggish  wooded  creeks  after  rabbits 
or  acquiring  a  life-long  stock  of  bird 
lore;  and  with  his  neighborly,  easy- 
going disposition — small  wonder  that 
he  ever  made  up  his  mind  to  sever  all 
connections  with  his  farming  interests 
and  to  turn  his  energies  to  the  pro- 
fession of  penmanship. 

At  the  Zanerian  College  he  came 
under  the  tutorship  of  men  whose  lives 
and  examples  left  indelible  impres- 
sions on  his  mind  and  character.  Here 
he    took    work    und;r    C.    P.   Zaner — 


By  T.  W.  Nichols 
.\.ssociate   F'rofessor   of   Business    Ad- 
ministration, State  Teachers  Col- 
lege,  San   Marcos,   Texas 
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C.  E.   CHAMBERLIN 
San  Marcos,  Texas 


wonderful  "old  Pappy  Zaner,"  as  he 
fondly  calls  him— E.  W.  Bloser,  H.  L. 
Darner,  and  S.  M.  Blue.  Equipped  with 
the  best  training  to  be  had,  now  he 
accepted  a  position  to  teach  penman- 
ship and  the  commercial  subjects  in 
Ellsworth  College,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa, 
remaining  with  this  position  from 
1908  to  1912.  But  by  accepting  this 
position  he  by  no  means  felt  that  he 
had  reached  the  top  of  the  ladder.  In 
the  summer  of  1909  he  returned  to 
Zanerian  College  and  secured  the  cov- 
eted diploma  from  that  famous  alma 
mater  of  great  penmen.  Among  his 
classmates  were  Rene  Guillard,  W.  C. 
Brownfield,  A.  P.  Meub,  W.  A.  Baird, 
E.  A.  Lupfer,  and  others,  all  of  whom 
have  made  a  name  in  the  field  of  pen- 
manship work. 

After  leaving  Ellsworth  College  in 
1912,  Mr.  Chamberlin  taught  penman- 
ship and  other  commercial  subjects  in 
Heald's  College  at  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia; Jamestown  College,  James- 
town, North  Dakota;  Mankato  Busi- 
ness College.  Mankato,  Minnesota; 
and  finally  came  to  Chattanooga.  Ten- 
nessee, in  1915,  as  Supervisor  of  Pen- 
manship in  the  city  schools.  His  re- 
markable three-year  record,  during 
which  time  he  made  a  whole  city  con- 
scious of  the  merits  of  good  writing, 
is  still  attested  to  by  present-day 
parents  in  Chattanooga  who  boast  to 
their  children  (now  in  the  public 
schools)  of  the  excellence  of  their 
own  training  under  Professor  Cham- 
berlin. 

After  a  short  "war-time  stay"  in 
the   Louisville   Boys  High    School,   he 


yielded  to  his  natural  yearnings,  gave 
up  his  position,  and  made  plans  to  re- 
tuin  to  the  farm.  His  plans  had  been 
made  in  part  because  of  the  prospect 
that  a  younger  brother  would  enter 
military  service  and  leave  a  vacancy 
for  a  "hand"'  on  the  farm.  But  the 
failure  of  his  brother  to  get  into  mili- 
tary service  caused  Professor  Chani- 
b3rlin  to  give  up  his  plans  and  accept 
the  position  he  has  held  ever  since — 
one  of  the  many  positions,  by  the  vvay 
which  were  open  to  him  at  that  time 
for    the   taking. 

Professor  Chamberlin  was  called 
upon  to  assume  the  duties  of  College 
Business  Manager  as  well  as  to  or- 
ganize a  commeicial  department,  com- 
mercial subjects  not  as  yet  having 
been  put  in  the  college  curriculum. 
Natui-ally,  his  favorite  subject,  p?n- 
manship,  was  not  omitted  from  the 
list,  although  he  experienced  difficulty 
for  many  years  in  securing  college 
credit  for  the  course.  During  the  first 
years,  however,  the  demand  for  in- 
struction in  penmanship  was  so  insis- 
tent that  every  term  a  non-credit 
course  was  crowded  with  students  who 
took  this  work  because  they  wanted 
it — not  because  it  was  required. 

In  1926  Mr.  Chamberlin  gave  up 
his  duties  as  Business  Manager  to 
assume  full-time  direction  of  his  rapid- 
ly expanding  department.  Shortly  af- 
terwards the  college  set  up  certain 
standards  in  writing  which  a  student 
must  attain  before  being  allowed  to 
graduate,  and  Mr.  Chamberlin  was 
given  the  duty  of  supervising  the 
writing  of  all  students  expecting  to 
receive  the  bachelor's  degree.  In  1929 
the  State  Department  of  Education 
included  penmanship  among  the  re- 
quired courses  for  teachers  majoring 
in  the  primary  curriculum.  This  act 
caused  the  penmanship  classes  to  over- 
flow; and  since  that  time  regular  col- 
lege credit  courses  in  penmanship 
have  been  an  integral  part  of  the  of- 
ferings of  Mr.  Chamberlin's  depart- 
ment. Upwards  of  150  students  a  year 
have  enrolled  in  the  penmanship  class- 
es taught  by  Professor  Chamberlin, 
approximately  half  of  whom  have  be- 
come proficient  enough  to  win  a 
Zaner-Bloser  penmanship  certificate. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  college 
called  upon  Mr.  Chamberlin  to  en- 
gross all  diplomas  which  it  issued. 
Also,  since  the  State  of  Texas  passed 
an  act  requiring  embalmers  and  fun- 
eral directors  to  have  certificates,  the 
Association  of  Embalmers  and  Funer- 
al Directors  of  Texas  has  regularly 
employed  Mr.  Chamberlin  to  engross 
all  certificates  of  its  members.  An 
estimated  six  thousand  such  certifi- 
cates have  been  engrossed  by  Mr. 
Chamberlin  over  a  period  of  six  years. 
Along  with  recognition  of  commer- 
cial work  by  college  authorities,  came 
the  demand  that  instructors  have  rec- 
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ognized  academic  training.  Such  a 
demand  was  anticipated  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlin  long  before  it  materialized.  At 
every  opportunity  he  enrolled  in  the 
classes  of  the  college,  and  in  1927  was 
awarded  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  by  the  Southwest  Texas  State 
Teachers  College.  In  the  fall  of  1929 
he  took  a  leave  of  absence,  and  com- 
pleted in  nine  months  the  work  for 
his  Master  of  Arts  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa.  Following  this,  dur- 
ing summers,  and  by  extension  dur- 
ing the  regular  sessions,  he  took  post- 
graduate work  at  the  University  of 
Texas  until  he  amassed  credit  more 
than  the  equivalent  of  a  full  year  be- 
yond the  master's  degree,  thus  meet- 
ing in  full  all  requirements  for  formal 
academic  training. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  ths  real 
man  is  known  by  his  hobbies  and  by 
his  interests  outside  of  his  regular 
work.  Mr.  Chamberlin  is  so  versatile 
that  he  finds  himself  constantly  occu- 
pied at  all  kinds  of  odd  activities,  and 
is  in  constant  demand  by  a  host  of 
friends.  He  is  among  the  tip-top  golf- 
ers in  this  section;  plays  well  every 
other  game  he  comes  in  contact  with; 
and  his  expert  marksmanship  with  a 
shotgun  and  rifle  make  him  the  env>' 
of  every  hunter. 

He  loves  animals,  simply  cannot 
turn  away  a  stray  puppy,  and  piddles 
around  continually  with  a  few  chick- 
ens and  ducks  in  his  back  yard.  He 
writes  very  good  poetry,  as  the  read- 
ers of  this  magazine  are  aware.  Fre- 
quently he  is  called  upon  to  speak 
before  various  organizations  on  the 
subject  of  birds,  and  can  entertain  the 
second-grade  pupils  in  the  public 
school  just  as  readily  as  he  does  th  ■ 
members  of  the  Men's  Faculty  Club 
or  the  Rotary  Club  in  town.  He  can 
paint — both  artistic  pictures,  or  his 
own  garage  to  protect  it  from  the 
weather.  He  can  plaster,  carpenter, 
operate  any  piece  of  farm  machinery, 
milk  cows  and  "punch"  cows,  to  use 
the  Texas  vernacular.  He  is  a  whale 
of  a  story  teller;  and  most  fiddlers 
would  have  to  "whoop  it  up"  to  beat 
him  at  playing  for  country  dances. 

All  in  all,  he  is  a  man  who  can 
truly  "do  anything  anybody  else  can 
do."  Notwithstanding  his  prodigious 
capacity  to  engage  in  multifarious  ac- 
tivities, he  never  neglects  that  which 
he  calls  his  profession — teaching  the 
boys  and  girls  who  come  to  his  classes 
so  that  they  may  go  out  into  their 
life's  work  with  the  best  of  training 
and  their  full  share  of  enthusiasm. 


A  well  balanced  border  made  by  the  Martin  Diploma  Co.,  Boston. 


We  have  received  a  newspaper 
clipping  of  the  dedication  of  the  new 
Salvation  Army  building  at  Hibbing, 
Minn.  The  photographs  show  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Adjt.  F.  O.  Anderson  and  oth^-^r 
Salvation  Army  officers.  We  congrat- 
ulate Mr.  Anderson  upon  his  success- 
ful career.  We  met  Mr.  Anderson  a 
good  many  years  ago  when  he  came 
to  Columbus  to  a:tend  the  Zaneiian. 
Sines  that  time  he  has  developed  into 
one  of  the  real  few  skillful  penmen. 
He  has  also  done  a  tine  job  in  the  Sal- 
vation Army.  In  this  work  he  has 
been  ably  supported  by  Mrs.  Ander- 
son. His  two  daughters  are  also  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  Salvation  Army 
Corps.  His  daughter  Gladys  is  work- 
ing in  the  War  Department  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


DIPLOMAS 


An  exceptional  signature  written 
in  oinamental  penmanship  has  been 
received  from  Mr.  D.  1.  Williams, 
500  W.  35th  St.,  Austin,  Texas.  The 
signature  is  one  of  the  best  balanced 
and  well-designed  signatures  we  have 
received  for   some  time. 


Some    very    beautiful     cards    have 
been    received   from    M.    C.   Douglass, 

.33  Walnut  St.,  Medford,  Mass.  Mr. 
Douglass  has  taken  up  the  art  of 
penmanship  as  a  hobby.  He  attended 
the  Bryant-Stratton  Comm'l  School 
where  he  received  training  and  in- 
spiration from  J.  D.  Barbour  and  the 
late  C.  Douglas  Bressee. 


AMES  AND  ROLL1N50N 

50  CHURCH  ST.-NEWYORK 

1-  ONEORATHOUSAND-IOOO 


BLACK  INK 


MEUB'S 

PROFESSIONAL 

The    Ink   Supreme  for  all  fine  Penmanship 

Made  expressly  for  the  Professional  Penmen  and 
Engrossers  of  America.  Writes  black  and  stays 
black      Order  this  fine  Product  Today.  Satisfac- 


gus 


A    special    bottle,    with    wide  opening  tor   use   o 

an  oblique   penholder,  cosU   60c. 

ALBERT  P.   IMEUB,   Expert   Penman 

1944    Loma   Vista   St.  Pasadena,  California 
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Lessons  in  Roundhand 


'.^Q, 


'^  '-'r'jf&j  '?vs  ^ 


^^ 


i^ .yf^y  /-^ 


yn/^/r  .A/ 


Here  is  a  nice  alphabet  for  you  to  practice.     After  making  the  alphabet,  pick  out  your  weak  letters  and  prac- 
tice on  them  separately.     Study  the  contrast  between  the  light  lines  and  shades. 


.>**S''|'"~~V"^v-^'-^ 


This  beautiful  pencil  drawing  was  made  by  Harry  S.  Blanchard  years  ago  in  a  contest.  Mr.  Blanchard  was 
not  only  an  expert  at  making  flourished  birds  but  could  also  make  pen  and  ink  and  pencil  drawings  of  a  high 
quality.  This  plate  was  loaned  to  us  by  A.  F.  Stern,  307  S.  Avenue  18,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  a  friend  and  admirer 
of  Blanchard's   work. 
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TO  eVtl^YTfTlUc  THeR&  IS" 


/M;ii\    ^p°^  ki^Lck   o'er    mj   life,  anci  sec 
(    ^    Mjlsclf  as  kappi    ■as  can  be,- 
^^    But  limo  passed^  or.   and.  sorroV   ca.mc, 
I  ''^-1.      And   ^11  mi    kappincss  did  fl&c. 
I  Kg  g'reatcsl  joi?  thai  God  can   send. 
ThoJ  kavo  an  en.d,  lkc;J    kavo  23\  cad_' 

/4y   soul  cries  oul  in   discontent, 

"Ipkj'    take   ava;?    Ikcj'o^   ^kcziserit?" 
Ok   kqppiuess,   vVj    not    jtai    vitk  me.?" 

But  noV   I  sec    tac  li^kt,  repcrtt; 

For  tkoiig'k  our  jojs    -vitk   5orroV   blende 

Ou.r    sorroVj    qlso     ka.vo  an  c-a.d^ 

Ho  mailer  vkal  Qls  lo   our  falo, 

'^ilk  p^h'cnco  Vo  iriHst    Ic^rnto  Vaih 
.411  lkin^5    Vill  come-  in  scasoiL,  ''l<=_1"„7 

^      And  to   us    a.11  comes,    sooil  or  Iqtc. 
ikc  IkWj    Ve  need.  So    I'll  contcn.d  i  ^=^ 

Tkqt  all  tkiVs    .VBOULD  comoto  incncL,     |  :1^ 


Loaned  to  us  by  G.  H.  Lockwood,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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y^-^A^^^  '  A'~^ --'i*^,*:^:?^- n-^^A-v?r.;^i^ 


9-9^ 


■"JC' 


'Pi 


^\)  in  a$5it<tii^q  to  secure  the  return  ttom  private  custody  to  our  ar-  _ 
ih^  clnvvsottl^co^^^rel^ipcrs/a'hicfcuicconsUevotijKatvalue  tV_ 
llvjtr  rclotun^  to  tt\e  ^\utox^  ot  tt>.t>  .^tatCjU'C  u'i/hto  record  in  J 
this  cudurir.«5  tj-rxtr  our  appreciation  otrnis  taitl^tulavss  mviaHl- 
ily.ai^doutviraUtudclS'r  t>.is  successtal'ettorlsinhe^aliottfti* 
comtnonu'caftl^,  _.^=H,,si^=  I 


I 


rX 


)l'  conviratalatc 


[l^v^^imp^oni^nhis 

ot  the  ^tak  ot  Vcnnsul'oar 


reccntclcvMlionlottv: 

•Supreme  (?ourt  ot  the  ^tak  ot  *l^:nl^5v^l•oania;un^i  viv  otso  con^ 

jjiratulale  tl^e|»ec^c  cjVot  sislc^^^  Mate*  on  ttvir  acquisition  ot^ 

l^x^services  ot'one  so  u'eTlYittcd  by  rialurc  to  inkrpretttv:  Cxvlk^ 

\avA  so  u'clTc«|uippcd  h^  lorui  cincl  'honoraHe  experieno:  at;-l^e_ 

bar  to  doyustice  to  atru'homavi  appear  he^re  him^*^=^rZL 

(^n)UU*n  under  our  Iwndsandtlk^Katscar  of  t^e  c>tate.intlK*txcc^ 

vVl,   uttve  fi^nt5crh^>nco^JltisthirM_d<y#^ 

liJ'    ;Kar  otour  ^ord  oi\c  thousand  nine  t^undrcdand  ei<?hlcct\^^' 


A  masterpiece  prepared  by  The  F.  W, 
ied  engrossing  years  ago  at  The  Zanerian. 


Martin  Co.  of  Boston,  Mass.    Study  the  scroll  work.     Mr.  Martin  stud- 
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Blackboard  Writing 


A  manual  which  shows  you  how  to  use  the  black- 
board most  effectively.  Reveals  many  secrets, 
a  few  of  which  are  rolling  the  chalk  to  secure 
uniform  quality  of  line,  how  to  swing  the  body 
and  write  straight,  how  to  rule  the  board,  how  to 
put  grace  and  beauty  into  your  work,  how  to 
start  children. 

Makes    learning    to    write    interesting    and    easy. 
Good    blackboard   writing    inspires    confidence    in 
your    ability.     All     teachers     can     master     good 
blackboard  writing.   The  most  successful  teachers 
are    good    blackboard   writers. 
You   can   by  being   able   to  write   well   upon   the 
blackboard  inspire,  enthuse  and  show  many  pu- 
pils how  to  practice  and  write  well. 
It  is  much  easier  to  learn  to  write  skillfully  on 
the  blackboard  than  on   paper. 
This    manual    fills    a    much    needed    demand    for 
suggestions  and  instructions  in  presenting  prac- 
tical writing  to  classes  from   the  blackboard. 
Get  a  copy  and  start  improving  your  blackboard 
writing.    You'll  enjoy  it,  get  better  results  from 
your  classes  and  find  it  profitable. 
Contains     .32     pages,     5%  x  6%     inches,     flexible 
cardboard    cover.     Many   illustrations. 

Price  of  Blackboard  Writing .25 

Price  of  The  Educator,  one  year 1.50 

(Canada    25c,    Foreign    30c    extra) 

1.75 
BOTH  FOR  ONLY  $1.60 

The  Zaner-Bloser  Co. 


612  North  Park  Street 


Columbus,  Ohio 


Learn  To  Sketch   From 
Nature 

You  can  learn  to  sketch  and  to  appreciate  the 
marvelous  beaduty  of  nature  which  is  all  around 
you.  Nature  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  espe- 
cially attractive.  Get  a  sketching  outfit  and  en- 
joy yourself. 


The  Road  to  Sketching  From  Nature  will 
teach  you  how  to  draw.  It  is  easy  and  interest- 
ing'. New  instructions — plain,  interesting,  pro- 
gressive,  enthusiastic    and    enjoyable. 

Contains  62  pages  and  over  50  beautiful 
sketches  made  directly  from  nature.  Nicely 
printed,   6^2x9   inches,  and   bound   in   art   linen. 

Starts  with  easiest  outline  sketch  and  tells 
how  to  make  the  most  artistic  pen  and  pencil 
pictures.  One  water  color  painting  reproduced 
in  colors.  You  will  learn  to  sketch  and  appreciate 
nature  from  this  book. 

Price  of  the  book,  post  paid ^1.00 

Price   of   The   Educator    (one   year) ^1.50 

(Canada    25c.    Foreign    30c    extra) 


BOTH  FOR  ONLY  ^2.00 


^2.50 


The  Zaner-Bloser  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio 


John  J.  Hagan,  A.B.,  I'res.  of  the  American  Busi- 
ntss  ColltBf.  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  died  July  25. 
lOnl,      He  was  bom  in  Mabel,   Minu- 

Mr.  Hagan  early  became  interested 
in  penmanship  and  had  over  twenty 
years  of  experience  as  a  teacher  and 
professional  penman.  Thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  acquired  good 
handwriting  through  his  instructions. 
He  also  prepared  many  teachers  in 
the  public  schools. 

The  American  Business  Colege  con- 
ducted a  pen  art  department  where 
business  writing,  lettering,  engross- 
ing, designing,  drawing,  card  writing, 
methods  of  teaching,  flourishing  and 
ornamental  writing  were  taught.  Mr. 
Hagan  was  a  very  fine  penman  and 
pen  artist. 


Of  business  writing  he  states, 
"There  is  nothing  that  will  aid  a 
graduate  in  getting  a  position  as 
much  as  good  penmanship.  Good 
handwriting  is  the  best  recommenda- 
tion that  can  be  shown." 


T.  AV.  Wauchope  sent  us  specimens 
written  by  Dale  Harrison,  one  of  his 
students.  The  writing  shows  excellent 


f£^r^>i^Ut 


progress.   This  young  man  is  develop- 
ing skill  equal  to  many  professionals. 


Diplomas   and   Certificates    filled 

at    reasonable    prices. 

CARVED   GREETING    CARDS 

?1.00  per  doz. 

.    D.    CARTER,   Deerfield,    111. 


By  the  Editor. 


Engrossing  Supplies 


ZANERIAN  MANUAL  OF  ALPHABETS 
AND  ENGROSSING 


Price,  postpaid,  $2.50. 

PLAIN    USEFUL    LETTERING,    48    pages 


The  greatest  collection 
of  practical  engrossing 
ever  published.  Revised 
edition,  about  one-half 
of  the  book  being  new 
material  —  the  finest 
work  of  the  kind  ever 
prepared  by  the  profes- 

a'  book  SVo  X  11  Vs. 
136  pages,  containing 
complete  courses  of  in- 
structions in  Round- 
hand.  Broadpen.  Pen- 
ciled and  Freehand  Let- 
tering, Wash  Drawing 
and  Pen  Drawing.  In- 
structs how  to  make 
Diplomas,  Certificates. 
Title  Pages,  Engross 
Resolutions,  and  pre- 
sents numerous  full- 
page  examples  of  pen 
and  brush  work  from 
the  leading  engrossing 
masters  of  the  country. 

The  one  indispensable 
book  for  all  engrossing 
artists  and  all  who  wish 
to  learn  practical  and 
profitable  engrossing  or 
lettering.  It  contains  a 
wealth  of  materials  and 


I  ^^'^l^llHiiiiiiiiniimMiii/ 


ngle    pointed    pen. 
1%.  2,  21/2.   3,   31/2 


LETTERING   PENS 

These  are  the  pens  that  are 
used  by  engrossers  for  execu- 
ting the  various  styles  of  let- 
tering. Engrosser's  Text.  OM 
English,  etc.,  etc.  For  mak- 
ing or  filling  names  in  diplo- 
mas, engrossing  resolutions, 
for  ledger  headings,  or  in 
fact  for  executing  any  kind 
of  practical,  rapid  lettering, 
these  pens  are  the  best  made. 
There  are  a  few  other  num- 
bers of  these  pens  than  are 
mentioned  here,  but  these 
twelve  are  all  any  engross- 
ing artist  ever  has  occasion 
to  use.  Double  Lettering 
Holder      2Qc 

1  complete  set  of  these  twelve  Pens.  Nos.  1,  IV2'  2,  2y2,  3.  S^^,  4, 
5,  and  6  single  pointed,  and  Nos.   10.  20  and  30  double  pointed. 

postpaid     $  *33 

1  dozen  of  any  numbei-s   (assorted  as  desired)   single    pointed    25 

1  dozen  of  any  numbei-s   (assorted  as  desired)   double     pointed     60 

Less  than  a  dozen   single  pointed  pens,   2  for  5c.  and  less   than  a 
dozen  double  pointed,  5c  each. 

l^   gross  of  any  one  number     single     pointed  pens,  postpaid -50 

1     gross  of  any  one  number     single     pointed  pens,  postpaid 1.75 

Yi   gross  of  any  one   number     double    pointed  pens,   postpaid 1.50 

INKHOLDER" 

for  broad  pointed  Lettering  Pens.  But 
little  ink  dipping  is  necessary  when 
this  ink-holder  is  used.  Saves  time  and 
patience  when  one  has  considerable 
work    to    do. 

Each.  10  cents. 


INKS 

Zanerian  India,  Postpaid  40c 

Zanerian  Gold,  Postpaid   25c 

PAPERS 

Zanerian  5  lb.,  Express   Coll. $1.50 

Zanerian  No.  9,  Express  Coll 85 

Artificial  Parchment  (16x21)  6  sheets  post- 
paid      1.50 

Genuine   Sheepskin   (16x21)    1   sheet 

postpaid    3.00 

White  Cardboard  (221/2x281/2)  6  sheets 

postpaid    90 

TEXT  LETTERING  AND  ENGROSSING 
COURSE  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing  Course  will 
train  you  to  handle  a  broad  pen  successfully, 
to  letter  diplomas,  and  do  broad  pen  lettering 
for  all  occasions.  It  covers  in  twelve  lessons 
alphabets  lil:e  the  American,  Unretouched  and 
Retouched  Old  English,  Engrosser's  Text,  Shad- 
ing, etc.  Teachers  can  profitably  take  this 
course,  as  well  as  those  who  are  going  into  the 
engrossing  business.  Lettering  as  a  business  or 
as  a  sideline  is  very  profitable.  You  can  become 
quite  skillful  by  faithfully  following  this  course. 

Price  of  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course    (including    manual) $12.00 

Supplies  for  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course   2.85 

ADVANCED  ENGROSSING  COURSE 
BY    CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  advanced  Engrossing  Course  supplements 
our  Roundhand  and  Text  Lettering  and  Engros- 
sing courses.  It  covers  standard  alphabets,  as 
the  Egyptian,  Roman,  Medial,  Old  English,  etc. 
It  covers  the  work  from  fundamentals  of  letter- 
ing to  the  making  of  elaborate  resolutions,  etc.  It 
will  train  you  to  make  initial  letters,  borders, 
scrolls,  alphabets,  resolutions,  memorials,  testi- 
monials, diplomas  and  most  of  the  things  done 
by  engrossers.  This  course  lays  a  good  founda- 
tion, and  if  after  completing  it  you  desire  to  go 
higher  you  can  attend  the  Zanerian  and  complete 
your  training  in  a  short  time.  The  Text  Letter- 
ing and  Engrossing  course  should  be  taken  before 
the  Advanced  Engrossing  course. 

Price  of  Advanced  Engrossing  Course 

(including  text)    $12.00 

Supplies  for  Advanced  Engrossing  Course..     2.25 
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Fascinating  Pen  Flourishing 

A  Complete  Course  and  Collectien  of  Masterpieces  Produced  by  Leadinpi  Penmen 


Shows  you  how  to  make  the  simplest  birds  and 
flourishes,  and  finishes  with  a  great  variety  of 
designs  displaying  the  highest  degree  of  skill  at- 
tained   in    this    art. 

The  most  pretentious  work  ever  pubHshed  which  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  beautiful  fascinating  art 
of    flourishing. 


Fascinating 

PenFlolris"'^'" 


ZANER  BLOSER   COMP 


The  fascinating  art  of  pen  flourishing  is  very  pop- 
ular. Fifty  years  of  penmanship  knowledge  are 
bound  in  one  volume.  You  will  derive  an  immense 
amount  of  joy  and  satisfaction  from  this  book.  It 
has  been  said  that  if  you  want  to  forget  your 
troubles,  do  something  with  your  hands.  One  dip 
of  the  pen  and  the  flourisher  forgets  all  present  day 
trials    and    tribulations. 

Only  a  few  strokes  to  use  and  skill  is  easily  acquired. 

Presented  in  such  a  way  that  all  persons  can  ac- 
quire skill  in  making  birds  and  flourishes  in  the 
shortest    possible    time. 

Flourishing  is  an  art  of  beauty  that  is  used  by  hun- 
dreds of  people.  Engrossers  particularly  find  it  use- 
ful since  it  increases  the  value  of  their  work  on 
headings,   diplomas,   etc. 

Every  one  can  profitably  spend  some  time  flourish- 
ing  for   it    increases  their   skill. 

The  book  represents  the  highest  skill  of  the  follow- 
ing penmen  of  national  fame:  Zaner,  Brown,  Canan, 
Lehman,  Dennis,  Blanchard,  Flickingcr,  Kelchner, 
Lupfer,  Madarasz,  Isaacs,  Behrensmeyer,  Click, 
Darner,  Collins,  M.  B.  Moore,  Faretra,  Lyman 
Spencer,  Courtney,  Schofield,  Gaskell,  Wesco,  Dakin, 
Skillman. 

Price  of  the  book,  postpaid $1.00 

Price  of  The  Educator,  one  year $1.50 

(Canada    25c.    Foreign    30c    extra)  ■ 


Size    8'/2  X  11    in.,    80    pages,    beautifully    bound    in 
flexible   cardboard.     New    1942    edition. 

THE   ZANER-BLOSER 

612  North  Park  Street 


$2.50 


BOTH  FOR  ONLY  $2.00 


COMPANY 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Penman."  Enclose  10c  for 
a4  Professional  Pen  Point  and 
Four  name  beautifully  writ- 
ten. Write  today. 
THE  TAMBLYN  SCHOOL 
438  Ridge  Building 
Kansas    City.    Mo. 


Booklet  or  Sheet  Form — Artistic  Designs — 
Attractive  Covers — Leather  and  Imitation. 
Diploma  Filling  a  Specialty.  Send  for 
Samples   and  Quotations. 

Best   Quality  —  Lowest   Cost 

HOWARD   &    BROWN 

ROCKLAND  MAINE 


IIIIPF  TEACHERS  AGENCY 
nllrr  MISSOULA,  Mont. 
■■^'    ■     Member     N.A.T.A. 

Certification     booklet    free    to    members 


ALASKA  AND  THE  WEST 

<^ood     teachers    needed.  Shortage    in    many    departmenta, 

inchiding     music.        For  best     opportunities     register    witb 

Huff's      NOW — Superior  placement     service     for     over     a 
iiuarter   of    a    century. 


COMMERCIAL   TEACHERS    IN    DEMAND 

1 

. 

Our  Field  Middle  West  and  West 

< 

0\  Z 

ROCKY  MT.  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

e  M 

3 

410  us    N»TL    BANK  BLDG         wiLLinx  RUFFER.  Pm  D  ,  Mo»         DENVER.  COLO 

J3  E 

Largest,   Most   Successful   Agency   in   the   West 

Specia 

Service — This  Will  Be  a   Big  Placement  Year — Write  for   Infor 

motion. 
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AMERICA     GOES     CONTESTING 


lar 


HOTEL 


LIHCOLN 


44"T0  45"STS.AT8"'AVE. 
OUR  CHOICEST  ROOMS  From 

1400  ROOMS  each  with 
Bath,  Servidor,  and  Radio. 
Four  fine  restaurants 
owarded  Grand  Prix  1940 
^i^  Culinary  Art  Exhibition. 


\_ 


«• 


MARIA  KRAMER 

PKCSIDINJ 

John  L.  Morgan 

Gen.  Mgr. 

HOTEL  EDISON 

tUMt  ow/ttmmp 


IN  THE  CENTER  OF  MID-TOWN  NEW  YORK 


(Photo    fn.i..    -I'll') 
America's    First    Lady    and    Mayor    LaCuardia    honor    letterwriting 
contest    winners    at    Pepsi-Cola    party. 

Fortunes  in  cash  and  War  Bonds  are  being  offered  to  you,  by 
commercial  sponsors  for  letters,  slogans,  jingles,  quiz  material, 
ideas   etc.,    used   in   national    advertising, 

WIN    YOUR    SHARE; 
READ     America's     Most      Fascinating      and      Informative      News- 
magazine   for    Contest    Beginners    and    Big    Winners: 
25c   at  newsstands  or  from — 

CONTEST   WORLD  -  NEWS 

Broad    and    Market    BIdg..    Newark,    New    Jersey 
(FIVE    FULL    MONTHS   to  you,   for   ONLY   $1    it   you 


Stop  at  the 


we'll  take  care  of 
the  REST 

You  iicednl  worry  about  a 
thing... check  in  at  tlie  Seelbach 
and  you'ie  sure  of  a  good  bed. 
attentive  service,  fine  food  and 
a  friendly  atmosphere.  You'll  a- 
waken  in  the  morning  refreshed 
and  ready  for  a  successful  day. 
500  ROOMS  WITH  BATH 
from  $  O  50 


•   •  •• 


THE 


AMERICAN 


Upholding  ihe  troditton  of  its 
great  name  the  American  offers 
genuine  hospitality,  modern  room^ 
ideal  location  and  good  food  at 
rates  that  will  delight  your  budget. 


ROOM   WITH   BATH 


HOTEL 


^sll 


GARAGE  &  AMPLE   PARKING 

HARRY  H.  O'NEILL,    Manoger 


WALNUT  AT 
FOURTH  ST 


LOUISVIIiLE,  KY. 


SEVENTH      STREET      AND 
MARKET    BOULEVARD 


ST.LDUIS 

MISSOURI 
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HIGGinS 

ETERNAL  BLACK 

is    proof    against    age,   sun- 
shine,   fire     and     flood  — 
PERFECT  for  penmanship 


«-^ 


Higgins  Eternal  Black  ^'riling  Ink  is  a  pure 
carbon  ink.  It  will  last  as  long  as  the  paper 
on  which  you  write  with  it.  Its  clarity  and 
jet-black  writing  make  it  ideal  for  instruc- 
tions and  use  in  penmanship.  No  line  too 
fine,  no  stroke  too  broad  for  its  free  flow 
and  opacity.  It  helps  develop  dignity  and 
character  in  writing. 

In  2-oz.  cubes,  half  pints,  pints,  quarts 
and  gallons.  Ask  your  dealer,  today. 


HIGGinS  w 


HIGGINS  INK  CO..  INC. 


271  NINTH  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  V. 


5I)titlanr<t^ 


BOOK  DIPLOMAS 

Furnished  in  silk  lined  Leather  or 
Near  Leather  Covers.  Gold  Stamped. 
Large  or  small   quantities. 

Send  for  samples  and  prices. 

MARTIN   DIPLOMA  CO. 

87    Summer    Street         Boston,    Mass. 


Summer  School 

Business  Penmanship 

Ornamental  Penmanship 

Roundhand  or  Copper  Plate  Script 

Broad  Pen,  Plain  and  Fancy  Lettering 

Illuminating 

Engrossing,  Flourishing 

Initial  Letters  and  Designing 

Blackboard  Writing 

Methods  of  Teaching 

Supervision  of  Handwriting 

Manuscript  for  Primary  Grades 


Time 

Beginning  July  6  and  continuing  for  six  weeks  special 
work  is  given  in  the  above  subjects. 


Correspondence  Course  in: 

Business  Handwriting 
Ornamental  Penmanship 
Roundhand 
Text  Lettering 
Advanced  Engrossing 

Established  in  1888 

Residence  Instrucfion  throughouf 
the  year  is  given  in  above  subjects. 

Catalog  and  further  information  sent  upon  request. 

Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship 


612  K.  Park  St. 


Columbus,   Ohio 
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Supplement-ary    Copies    For    Penmanship     Practice 


-ti^i'i>c^e^y\i^^^^^^<f^€^£^'-^!^ 


One  of  the  beautiful  cuts  in   Supplementary  Copies 

A  book  of  32  pages  containing 
many  penmanship  copies  varying 
from  three  to  eight  lines  each.  The 


copies  convey  good  penmanship 
lessons  in  their  subject  matter,  as 
well  as  serve  as  fine  models  for 
imitation  and  practice  for  all  who 
wish  to  write  a  practical,  attractive 
hand.  Under  each  copy  is  just  the 
right  kind  of  comment,  embodying 


Postpaid,    15c;   per    dozen,   $1.60. 


such  instructions  and  information 
as  all  penmanship  students  should 
have. 

These  copies  can  be  used  profit- 
ably in  connection  with  any  course 
of  lessons.  Home  students  will 
find  them  very  helpful  and  valu- 
able. 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO. 

Columbus,  Ohio 


/i  ihe  A 


HOTEL    PHILADELPH/AN 

Entirely  redecorated  and  refurnished,  including  a  radio  In  every  room. 
Highly  recommended  by  experienced  travelers  the  world  over  for  its 
warm  hospitality;  its  excellent  cuisine  served  in  comfortably  air-condi- 
tioned restaurants;  its  convenient  location  to  the  business  section;  and 
its  unlimited  parking  facilities.  &OOroomi  loith  both  anA  radio  from  $3.00  up. 


DANIEL  CRAWFORD,  JR. 
President  and  General  Manager 


39th  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 
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Engrossing  Supplies 


ZANERIAN   MANUAL  OF  ALPHABETS 
AND  ENGROSSING 


The 

T^NERiAN  Manual 


11  mmmm 


^n3nstrurforin 
tmnq.Cn5ro5$inq, 


Price,  postpaid,  $2.50. 

PLAIN    USEFUL    LETTERING,    48    pages 


The  greatest  collection 
of  practical  engrossing 
ever  published.  Revised 
edition,  about  one-half 
of  the  book  being  new 
material  —  the  finest 
work  of  the  kind  ever 
prepared  by  the  profes- 

a'  book  SV2  X  11 M;. 
136  pages,  containing 
complete  courses  of  in- 
structions in  Round- 
hand.  Broadpen.  Pen- 
ciled and  Freehand  Let- 
tering. Wash  Drawing 
and  Pen  Drawing.  In- 
structs how  to  make 
Diplomas,  Certificates, 
Title  Pages.  Engross 
Resolutions,  and  pre- 
sents numerous  full- 
page  examples  of  pen 
and  brush  work  from 
the  leading  engrossing 
masters   of  the  country. 

The  one  indispensable 
book  for  all  engrossing 
artists  and  all  who  wish 
to  learn  practical  and 
profitable  engrossing  or 
lettering.  It  contains  a 
wealth  of  materials  and 


LETTERING   PENS 


the  pens  that  j 
rossers  for  exe< 
style 


Single    pointed    pen,    9    numbers — 
1.   1%.  2.  21/2,  3.   31/2.   4.   5.   and   6 


nted    pen.    3    numbers — 
10.   20  and   30 


These 
used  by  < 

ting  the  various  styles  of  let- 
tering. Engrosser's  Text.  Old 
English,  etc.,  etc.  For  mak- 
ing or  filling  names  in  diplo- 
mas, engrossing  resolutions. 
for  ledger  headings,  or  in 
fact  for  executing  any  kind 
of  practical,  rapid  lettering, 
these  pens  are  the  best  made. 
There  are  a  few  other  num- 
bers of  these  pens  than  are 
mentioned  here,  but  these 
twelve  are  ail  any  engross- 
ing artist  ever  has  occasion 
to  use.  Double  Lettering 
Holder     20c 

1  complete  set  of  these  twelve  Pens,  Nos.  1,  IV2,  2,  21/2.  3.  3M;,  4. 

5.  and  6  single  pointed,  and  Nos.   10,  20  and  30  double  pointed. 

postpaid     _ $  .35 

1   dozen  of  any  numbere   (assorted  as  desired  I   single    pointed    25 

1  dozen  of  any  numbers   (assorted  as  desired)   double     pointed     60 

Less  than  a  dozen   single  pointed  pens,   2   for   5c.  and  less   than  a 

dozen   double   pointed.   5c   each. 

^4   gross  of  any  one   number     single     ppinted  pens,  postpaid .50 

1      gross  of  any  one  number     single     pointed  pens,  postpaid 1.75 

Vi   gross  of  any   one   number    double    pointed  pens,   postpaid 1.50 

"INKHOLDER" 

for  broad  pointed  Lettering  Pens.  But 
little  ink  dipping  is  necessary  when 
this  inl<-holder  is  used.  Saves  time  and 
patience  when  one  has  considerable 
to    do. 

Each.  10  cents. 


INKS 

Zaneiian  India,  Postpaid  40c 

Zaneiian  Gold,   Postpaid   25c 

PAPERS 

Zanerian  5  lb.,  Express   Coll $1.50 

Zaneiian  No.  9,  Express  Coll 85 

Artificial  Parchment   (16x21)  6  sheets  post- 
paid      1.50 

Genuine   Sheepskin   (16x21)    1   sheet 

postpaid    3.00 

White  Cardboard  (221/2x281/2)  6  sheets 

postpaid    90 

TEXT  LETTERING  AND  ENGROSSING 
COURSE  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing  Course  will 
train  you  to  handle  a  broad  pen  successfully, 
to  letter  diplomas,  and  do  broad  pen  lettering 
for  all  occasions.  It  covers  in  twelve  lessons 
alphabets  like  the  American,  Unretouched  and 
Retouched  Old  English,  Engrosser's  Text,  Shad- 
ing, etc.  Teachers  can  profitably  take  this 
course,  as  well  as  those  who  are  going  into  the 
engrossing  business.  Lettering  as  a  business  or 
as  a  sideline  is  very  profitable.  You  can  become 
quite  skillful  by  faithfully  following  this  course. 

Price  of  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course    (including    manual) $12.00 

Supplies  for  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course   2.85 

ADVANCED  ENGROSSING  COURSE 
BY    CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  advanced  Engrossing  Course  supplements 
our  Roundhand  and  Text  Lettering  and  Engros- 
sing courses.  It  covers  standard  alphabets,  as 
the  Egyptian,  Roman,  Medial,  Old  English,  etc. 
It  covers  the  work  from  fundamentals  of  letter- 
ing to  the  making  of  elaborate  resolutions,  etc.  It 
will  train  you  to  make  initial  letters,  borders, 
scrolls,  alphabets,  resolutions,  memorials,  testi- 
monials, diplomas  and  most  of  the  things  done 
by  engrossers.  This  course  lays  a  good  founda- 
tion, and  if  after  completing  it  you  desire  to  go 
higher  you  can  attend  the  Zanerian  and  complete 
your  training  in  a  short  time.  The  Text  Letter- 
ing and  Engrossing  course  should  be  taken  before 
the  Advanced  Engrossing  course. 

Price  of  Advanced  Engrossing  Course 

(including  text)    $12.00 

Supplies  for  Advanced  Engrossing  Course..     2.25 
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Grace  Ary  Tells  Why  Girls  Lose  Jobs 


By  Ann  Dixon 

School   Editor,  N.   Y.   Post 

(Business  Education  Association  of 

New  York   State) 

Young  men  and  women  ready  to 
enter  a  business  career  should  be  as 
well  informed  on  how  to  obtain  and 
hold  a  job  as  they  are  on  their  voca- 
tions, Miss  Grace  Ary,  principal  of 
Heffley  School,  1  Hanson  Place,  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  advises. 

Miss  Ary  pointed  to  statistics  which 
show  that  the  majority  of  positions 
are  lost  because  of  factors  other  than 
lack  of  skill. 

To  offset  this  problem  in  her  own 
school,  she  personally  conducts  a  "Job 
Requirement  Course." 

"A  requisite  for  every  graduating 
student,"  said  Miss  Ary,  "this  course 
gives  advice  on  speech  consciousness 
over  the  telephone,  proper  costume 
for  business,  relationships  with  co- 
workers and  superiors,  and  budgets 
on  which  they  can  work  for  the  usual 
beginner's    salary  of   $15   a   week. 

Personality,  health,  personal  habits, 
suggestions  on  following  up  inter- 
view with  prospective  employers  are 
other  subjects  given  careful  consid- 
eration. 

A  practical  element  is  introduced 
by  having  a  member  of  the  Telephone 
Company  speak  to  students  on  tele- 
phone   etiquette   and    general    helpful 


suggestions.  This  occurs  every  six  or 
eight  weeks. 

At  the  close  of  the  course,  students 
fill  out  regular  applications  for  em- 
ployment. Three  personnel  managers 
are  on  hand  to  interview  them  and 
give  them  final  ratings  on  their  pros- 
pects of  landing  the  imaginary  job. 

Miss  Ary  is  particularly  well  qual- 
ified to  conduct  this  intensive  course, 
since  her  background  included  five 
years  of  personnel  work  with  the  Bur- 
roughs Adding  Machine  Company  and 
ten  years  at  Heffley  School  in  charge 
of  entering  students  and  their  subse- 
quent employment. 

"Qualifications  found  to  be  most 
suitable  for  successful  careers  in  busi- 
ness are  an  academic  high  school  edu- 
cation, providing  a  better  back- 
ground; natural  finger  dexterity  so 
necessary  for  the  speed  demanded  in 
the  business  world  today;  and  a 
natural  sense  of  rhythm,"  Miss  Ary 
explained. 

While  95  per  cent  of  her  students 
are  high  school  graduates,  she  finds 
in  them  such  common  faults  as  bad 
grammar  and  punctuation,  faulty  vo- 
cabulary and  inadequate  knowledge  of 
geographic  locations,  and  old-fashion- 
ed arithmetic.  Heffley  tries  to  hurdle 
these  obstacles  by  laying  particular 
sti-ess  on  these  subjects  in  its  cur- 
riculum. 


F.  B.  Adams,  who  is  now  connected 
with  the  Platt-Gard  Business  Uni- 
versity, received  his  early  education 
in  Illinois,  having  graduated  from  the 
Greenville  College  in  1905.  He  then 
went  south  and  taught  for  three  years 
in  Mississippi.  Returning  to  Illinois 
he  taught  in  Peoria  for  Mr.  Reed. 
From  there  he  went  to  Heald's  chain 
of  schools  in  California.  Next  we 
find  him  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
with  the  Draughn's  Business  College. 
For  a  time  he  taught  in  the  Parson's 
Business  Colleg-e  in  Kansas. 

In  1910  he  went  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
where  he  remained  until  1919  at 
which  time  he  became  cashier  in  one 
of  the  banks  in  Oklahoma.  After 
nine  years  in  that  bank  he  went  into 
the  contracting  business  and  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year  Mr.  Gard  of  the 
Platt-Gard  Business  University  in- 
duced him  to  return  to  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  where  he  is  now  turning  out 
some  very  fine  work  in  penmanship 
and  in  teaching  commercial  subjects. 

Mr.  Adams  is  a  penmanship  stu- 
dent of  F.  W.  Tamblyn  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  He  also  studied  law  and 
received  his  L.L.B.,  passing  the  bar 
examination  while  in  Kansas. 

Surely  Mr.  Adams  has  had  a  wide 
and  valuable  experience  and  training 
for  the  work  he  is  now  doing. 


Patriotic  feeling-  presented  in  Ornamental  Penmanship  by  Parker  Zaner  Bloser. 
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THE  EDUCATOR  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers 
and  students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
must  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the 
month    for    the    issue    of    the    following    month. 


Lessons  in  Handwriting 


By    E.    A.    LUPFER 
Zanerian  College,  Columbus,  O. 


POSITION 

Position  is  very  impoitant  foi-  good 
writing.  Compai-e  your  position  witli 
the  illustrations  on  position  in  text 
books.  Study  the  hand  position  here- 
with. Notice  the  curve  of  the  fingers 
and  the  position  of  the  wrist? 


C^^J^^^C^  ^^i^-r:^ciJc-<d^..^<d^^^ 


C^-d> 


Practice  the  above  sentence  and  combinations   of  letters.     Pick   out  your  weak   combinations   and   strengthen 
them. 


Large  writing  helps  one  in  getting  good  letter  forms.     Occasionally   practice   on   the   board    or   with   a  lar; 
lead  pencil. 


We  are  selecting,  at  this  time,  easy  sentences  with  the  view  of  developing  free  motion.     The  more  you  write 

sentences  which  are  easy,  the  more  you  are  likely  to  fasten  the   correct  movement.  It   is   necessary  to   form   the 

habit  of  writing  freely  and  easily.     It  is  not  enough  simply  to  know  how  to  viaite.  You  must  practice  until  you 
can   write   well  without   thinking   much   about   your   writing. 
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JOURNAL  PAGE 


/7- 


3 


S 


r 


/^Z^t:^6d.^. 


/f/,-,^^^^  2iA-e.^ 


/i^ 


CT^^ 


rr  cs- 


3/^ 


/a^ 


rs-cs- 


^f^-  — 


CO 


From  now  on,  do  all  of  your  work  with  extreme  care.     You  may  be  compelled  to  write  faster  in  actual  work, 
but  do  it  as  carefully  as  you  possibly  can.     See  what   neat  records  you  can  produce. 


CASH  BOOK 
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//7C 

2-Z 

We  have  reached  the  end  of  the  school  year  and  many  students  have  completed  their  penmanship  training. 
Those  who  have  not  brought  their  work  up  to  the  standard  should  do  some  review  work.  Go  over  the  entire 
alphabet,   picking  out  the   letters   which   need   some   special  drill. 


10 
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V:rX^^<?'^  /^3-tZyl-'7'Z..£-d^-'^^^^^>^^Cr77^, 


2-0.  /f3— 


You  will  finally  develop  into  a  good  writer  if  you  study    and    practice    diligently    enough.     Work  for    light  lines. 


Z7,  /yj- 


LL€^-t^t^^<>Z4,-'i>c^C'7^^ 


^^^S^<^ 


These  letters  are  given  so  that  you  can  have  practice  on  page  woik.     Watch  for  the  three  biggest  S's Size, 

Spacing  and  Slant.     The  appearance  of  your  work  means  moi'e  to  you  now  than  details.     By  this  time  you  should 
have  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  letters. 
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Date  Sold 


r. 


r 

Terms 

2-//0 


HARRISBURG    SUPPLY  COMPANY 


HARRIS  BURG,  PA. 


Mn     .?7^ 


Sold  to    Jf:'cA£^^^^A^A' 


To\/vn  and  State 

Ship  by  y^^^^r^^ 


.JA 


Salesman. 


^^^^^  ^^. 


Binder  Folio 


Date  Billed 


Ledger  Folio 


Quanity 


Grade 


Description 


List  Price 


Salesmen  must  not 
use  these  columns 


/^  C<^^^. 


Jy^^^^.'T^-^A   .-TT-T-'^-^^^^^r^.^o-T^^r:^ 


2.1 


^O 


r}^-i^ 


Fit  your  writing  to  the  space  and  conditions.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  wiite  small,  keep  your  writing  small 
and  neat.  Always  try  to  leave  space  around  the  letters  regardless  of  how  compact  the  writing  must  be.  Neat- 
ness  is  very   essential. 


•^-^^^^^^i-'CJ^^ 


/  2  3    ^^G  /  ^f  i? 


z.  u^/^^/^ 


Draw  slant  lines  and  head  lines.     This  will  help  you   to  discover  your  errors. 

Write   the   above   sentence,   substituting   your   name    and    school    and    send    it    to    the    Educator    for    our    final 
inspection. 
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Writing  Will  Help  You  To  Learn 


Bonnie   Stockebrand 


Jimmy  failed  in  college  last  fall. 
Why  ?  Not  because  he  had  not 
worked,  for  he  had,  long:  hours  and 
diligently.  Perhaps  because  he  tried 
so  hard  is  the  reason  he  was  able  to 
start  to  college.  His  teachers  in  his 
small  town  high  school  knew  how 
hard  he  tried  and  rewarded  him  on 
industry  and  effort  rather  than  learn- 
ing. Anyway  Jimmy  started  to  col- 
lege with  much  enthusiasm,  to  re- 
sults you  teachers  know  well — dashed, 
dark,  utter  despair  of  failure.  Sick 
teachers  and  pupil.  Trying  hard  was 
not  enough. 

Poor  Jimmy  couldn't  go  home  and 
admit  the  fact  that  he  did  not  have 
brains  enough  to  do  college  work. 
So  again  with  industry  and  effort  he 
tenaciously  started  all  over  again. 
Frantically  searching  for  some  way 
to  help  Jimmy  and  myself  both  to  be 
successful,  I  decided  to  help  with  a 
plan  for  study. 

Please  read  this  paragraph  in  your 
History,  Jimmy.  It  contains  only  one 
idea.  Find  it  and  wiite  it  down  in 
your  own  words.  Do  each  one  just 
like  this  until  you  have  finished  the 
assignment.  Now  read  the  lesson 
through  as  a  whole  for  the  general 
idea  and  if  your  written  summary 
agrees,  you  have  your  lesson.  Go 
play  tennis,  have  a  date  or  go  to  bed, 
all  you  do  now  is  read  your  notes 
over  before  class  tomorrow.  Can't 
you  just  hear  Jimmy's  astonished 
answer  "You  know,  that's  the  first 
time  anyone  ever  told  me  when  to 
quit  studying." 

I  saw  Jimmy  a  few  minutes  ago. 
Mid-semesters  were  over  and  a  beam- 
ing Jimmy.  "I  got  by  in  everything, 
I  am  using  your  formula."  "My  for- 
mula?" I  asked  in  astonishment. 
"What  on  earth  is  my  formula?" 
"Don't  you  remember,"  he  replied, 
"one  idea  in  a  paragraph,  read  it, 
write  it  down,  etc."  "Oh  yes,"  I 
answered,  "the  idea  in  that  paragraph 
was  WRITING  WILL  HELP  YOU 
LEARN."  Jimmy  and  I  both  smiled 
at  that  for  we  are  successful  people. 

It  is  said  that  if  a  college  profes- 
sor comes  into  class  and  greets  the 
class    with    "Good    Morning"    and    if 


they  return  the  greeting  they  are 
undergraduates,  but  if  they  all  hur- 
riedly wi-ite  it  down  they  are  Grad- 
uates. I  believe  the  good  student 
has  discovered  how  essential  writing 
is  in  his  school  work,  but  the  slow 
student  perhaps  will  need  it  pointed 
out  to  him.  Help  him  not  only  to 
write,  but  to  use  it  to  his  advantage. 
Teach  him  to  use  it  in  organizing 
his  thinking,  to  supplement  his  mem- 
ory, to  have  facts  and  figures  at  his 
command,  to  gain  confidence  in  his 
own  work  through  the  medium  most 
used  in  school  work  Reading. 

How  can  writing  help  in  Reading? 
We  shall  check  a  Remedial  Reading 
Program  to  see,  for  it  is  teaching  the 
fundamentals  missed  the  first  time 
through.  The  first  step  is  to  estab- 
lish a  Vocabulary.  Since  Visual  and 
Auditory  Methods  have  not  been 
enough,  we  stress  Motor  Impression. 
We  see  it,  we  say  it  and  then  we 
write  it  to  clinch  it.  Writing  carries 
the  load  in  building  Recognition  Words 
but  it  really  pushes  the  whole  plan 
up  the  hill  in  the  Recall  bracket,  and 
it  is  the  main  check  on  a  Reading 
lesson  in  the  Culminating  Activity 
following  the  class.  Do  these  phrases 
sound  familiar  ?  Write  a  paragraph, 
use  these  words  in  sentences,  fill  in 
the  blanks  in  your  work  books,  make 
a  list  of  words,  etc.  Write,  Write, 
Write,  about  three  out  of  every  five 
steps. 

In  Spelling  there  are  about  nine 
common  techniques,  but  five  are  used 
about  four  times  as  much  as  the 
others.  They  are:  Pupil  pronounces 
the  word  correctly,  looking  at  the 
word,  spells  it;  without  looking  at 
the  word,  spells  it.  Looks  at  the 
word  and  writes  it,  without  looking 
at  the  word,  writes  it.  Notice  that 
writing  is  definitely  the  clinching 
process. 

If  writing  then  aids  in  building  a 
Sight  Vocabulary,  through  Motor  Im- 
pressions, in  Recognition  and  Recall 
Words,  it  is  essential  in  acquiring  a 
Spelling  woid  list  and  is  the  means 
of  checking  or  using  the  fundament- 
als taught  in  the  Reading  lesson.  We 
must  concede  the  importance  of  writ- 


ing in   our  Language   Arts   Program. 

I  haven't  much  patience  with  the 
Primary  Program  that  is  so  busy 
establishing  a  Language  background 
that  writing  is  unimportant.  If 
Motor  Impression  is  going  to  help 
after  a  child  becomes  a  Reading 
Problem,  could  it  not  have  been  used 
to  prevent  it ?  A  Primary  Teacher 
must  be  trained  to  be  skillful  in  pi-e- 
senting  both  Reading  and  Writing. 
There  is  little  argument  in  favor  of 
much  training  to  present  Reading 
and  then  teaching  writing  as  it  was 
taught  when  the  Teacher  was  a  Pri- 
mary student  because  that  is  all  the 
training  she  ever  had  in  writing. 
Since  Writing  is  such  an  essential 
learning  tool,  and  all  good  workmen 
enjoy  using  good  tools,  let  us  check 
our  Writing  Methods.  Could  it  be 
that  we  do  have  this  tremendous 
Remedial  Reading  Program  because 
we  have  neglected  the  teaching  of 
writing  ? 

Let  us  not  drill  so  much  for  per- 
fection of  letters  in  the  beginning 
but  for  satisfactory  experiences  in 
the  use  of  writing.  Let  the  little 
fellow  know  the  joy  of  Cruising 
around  forty,  even  with  the  rubber 
shortage  we  are  allowed  this  speed. 
Think  how  boresome  it  is  to  never 
shift  out  of  low  gear.  Just  remem- 
ber that  when  you  have  helped  him 
to  see  good  letter  forms,  then,  and 
then  only,  will  he  be  able  to  make 
them.  Teach  him  how  to  write,  then 
how  to  use  it.  Let  him  learn  to  de- 
pend upon  it  to  aid  him  in  the  many 
ways  it  can.  Place  the  emphasis  on 
what  he  says  and  how  easy  it  is  to 
read  and  do.  Use  it  to  help  a  child 
develop  good  study  habits  rather 
than  concentrating  on  how  it  looks 
when  he  is  giving  all  his  thought 
and  skill  to  writing. 

Let  us  use  the  Modern  Methods  of 
Writing  as  advocated  by  child  psy- 
chologists and  prominent  educators. 
Let  us  put  writing  in  its  proper  place 
in  school  work.  Not  an  Art,  or  an 
afterthought  in  case  we  have  some 
time  left  over,  but  as  an  essential 
tool  that  a  child  must  use  daily  for 
at  least  sixteen  years   in   school. 


Follow  the  advice  of  this  sentence  and  you  should  be  able   to  learn  to  write   easily.     Get   a   light  touch. 
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Check  up  on  your  position.     Reread  the  instructions  in  the  September  number  legarding  position. 
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QUESTIONS  and  ANSWERS 


Question:  A  left-handed  sixth  grade 
boy  shapes  letters  poorly.  What  can 
be  done  ? 

Answer:  We  would  first  try  to  de- 
termine whether  the  trouble  is  in  the 
faulty  execution  or  whether  it  is  a 
lack  of  knowledge  of  letter  forms.  If 
it  is  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  letter 
forms  we  would  suggest  showing  the 
boy  the  proper  letter  forms.  He  will 
appreciate  your  showing  him  details. 
Each  teacher  has  her  own  method  of 
analyzing  letters.  We  believe  that 
in  many  cases  the  analysis  is  not 
clear  and  definite  enough.  In  the 
past  we  were  afraid  of  getting  too 
much  detailed  instruction.  We  find 
teachers  today  are  searching  for  more 
detailed  analysis.  In  analyzing  let- 
ters try  to  make  it  as  interesting  as 
possible. 

If  the  fault  is  lack  of  skill  we  sug- 
gest first  that  you  check  on  the  boy's 
position.  Do  what  you  can  to  get 
him  into  the  right  frame  of  mind. 
Make  him  believe  and  see  that  he  can 
become  a  good  writer  providing  he 
will  do  the  necessary  intelligent  prac- 
tice. Analyze  his  practice  to  try  to 
find  the  things  that  will  help  him  to 
acquire  skill.  He  will  no  doubt  need 
special  help  and  different  work  from 
the  regular  class.  It  is  well  to  select 
easy  exercises  until  he  has  acquired 
enough  skill  to  master  the  more  diffi- 
cult ones. 

Question:  A  child  writes  from  right 
to  left  in  looking  glass  fashion. 

Answer:  These  children  need  spe- 
cial care.  First  of  all,  try  to  dis- 
cover what  is  wrong.  If  possible  con- 
sult physician  or  eye  specialist.  Some- 
times students  get  started  in  the 
wrong  way  and  at  other  times  it  is 
a  physical  defect.  Try  to  find  the 
cause  and  use  extreme  patience. 

Question:  Can  some  third  and 
fourth  grade  writing  periods  be  com- 
bined ? 

Answer:  In  the  first  and  second 
grades  writing  should  be  large  and 
written  with  a  lead  pencil.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  third  grade  two 
big  changes  are  made.  They  are:  (1) 
Reduction  of  size.  (2)  Change  from 
pencil  to  pen  and  ink.  Fourth  grade 
students  already  have  accomplished 
these  changes.  The  fourth  grade  stu- 
dents should  make  an  additional  re- 
duction in  size  over  the  third  grade 
students.  Combining  the  two  classes 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term  is  much 
more  difficult  than  combining  them 
at  the  latter  part  of  the  term. 

Question:  Some  of  my  children  do 
not  hold  their  pencils  correctly.  How 
important  is  this  ?  What  can  I  do  to 
improve  penholding? 

Answer:  Penmanship  teachers  have 
always  placed  considerable  impor- 
tance upon  good  penholding.  We 
should  teach  a  standard  position  and 
allow,  but  not  encourage,  some  indi- 
viduality or  variation  from  the  stand- 


ard. Many  positions  are  cramped 
and  this  does  not  produce  good  work. 
Keep  calling  attention  to  position, 
correcting  the  students'  position  in 
all  subjects  where  writing  is  done 
until  he  forms  a  habit  of  writing  in 
a  good  position.  In  some  cases  a 
Writing  Frame  is  very  desirable  in 
keeping  the  hand  from  turning  over 
on  the  side.  We  suggest  that  you 
read  your  Correlated  Teachers'  Man- 
ual regarding  position.  Teachers 
should  themselves  be  very  familiar 
with  position  and  always  set  a  good 
example. 

Question:  What  method  would  you 
use  in  teaching  slant  ? 

Answer:  It  probably  is  a  good  plan 
to  show  pupils  that  in  writing,  the 
down  strokes  all  slant  in  the  same 
direction  because  of  the  movement  in 
writing.  If  we  use  a  uniform  push- 
pull  motion  the  arm,  when  moved 
along  at  a  rapid  rate,  will  produce  a 
uniform  slant.  Incorrect  slant  is 
caused  by  incorrect  position  or  incor- 
rect movement.  An  important  thing, 
therefore,  is  to  see  that  the  position 
of  the  caper,  hands,  arm,  etc.,  is  cor- 
rect. The  position  should  be  such 
that  when  the  right  hand  is  pulled 
towards  the  center  of  the  body  it  is 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  slant  de- 
sired in  the  writing.  The  writing 
should  be  directly  in  front  of  the 
body,  not  to  the  extreme  side.  Straight 
line  exercises  are  good  to  establish 
the  motion  of  pushing  and  pulling 
from  and  towards  the  body.  Use 
slant  lines  to  assist  in  determining 
letters  which  are  off  slant.  Usually 
when  a  student  sees  his  mistake,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  correct  it. 

Question:  What  is  your  opinion  re- 
garding the  use  of  fountain  pens  in 
the  sixth  grade  ? 

Answer:  The  best  writing  unques- 
tionably can  be  secured  by  using  a 
medium  sized,  medium  pointed  steel 
pen  in  a  finger-fitting  wooden  holder. 
In  the  upper  grades  students  begin 
to  use  fountain  pens  at  home  and  in 
school  in  spite  of  what  we  may  de- 
sire. We  should,  therefore,  assist  the 
pupil  by  helping  him  to  make  a  good 
selection  of  a  fountain  pen.  There 
are  so  many  poorly  made,  coarse 
pointed,  overbalanced  fountain  pens 
on  the  market.  Johnny  receives  a 
fountain   pen   for   Christmas   or  buys 


If  you  have  any  questions 
you  would  like  to  have 
answered  on  this  page, 
send  them  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Educator. 


one  from  the  ten-cent  store  and  when 
he  gets  a  poor  pen,  your  troubles  be- 
gin. If  students  have  good  fountain 
pens  some  lessons  can  profitably  be 
devoted  to  writing  with  fountain  pens. 
Some  instructions  should  be  given  in 
the  care  of  a  fountain  pen.  The  cap 
should  be  kept  on  the  pen  whenever 
it  is  not  in  use.  One  should  not  press 
too  hard  on  the  point. 

Question:  How  can  the  writing  pro- 
gram be  varied  to  hold  interest? 

Answer:  The  teacher  who  is  en- 
thusiastic about  the  teaching  of 
handwriting  and  is  bubbling  over  with 
the  subject  can  keep  passing  out 
enough  information  to  keep  the  class 
interested.  There  are  many  ways 
whereby  interest  can  be  created  such 
as  special  writing  programs.  Letters 
to  parents  and  people  outside  of  the 
school  for  various  reasons  become 
very  interesting  to  students.  On 
pages  10-11-16  of  the  Correlated 
Teachers'  Manual  No.  4  are  sugges- 
tions for  many  projects. 


C.  E.  Whytsell 

C.  E.  Whytsell,  the  supervisor  of 
writing  in  Burnsville,  Flatwoods  and 
Sutton,  W.  Va.,  has  taught  school 
for  thirty-two  years.  He  taught  in 
both  the  one-room  school  and  the 
graded  schools.  He  has  served  as 
principal  in  the  Burnsville  school  for 
two  years.  At  the  present  time  he 
has  eight  hundred  students.  He  re- 
ceived his  A.B.  degree  from  the 
Glenville  State  Teachers'  College  in 
the  class  of  1939  with  highest  hon- 
ors. He  has  served  five  times  as 
mayor  of  Burnsville  and  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Salt  Lick  Teachers' 
Association   for  thirteen  years. 

Mr.  Whytsell  is  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  school  teachers  who  labor 
along  year  in  and  year  out  and  who 
receive  little  praise  for  their  work, 
but  who  are  the  backbone  of  our 
American  educational  system.  They 
are  the  people  who  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  this  great  democracy. 

Mr.  Whytsell  is  a  skillful  business 
writer — a  real  professional. 
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Methods  In  Penmanship 


General  Observations: 

1.  We,  as  penmanship  teachers, 
must  feel  that  we  are  instructing  our 
students  in  a  type  of  work  which  will 
give  them  a  life-time  of  service, 
pleasure  and  satisfaction.  This  sub- 
ject is  definitely  cultural  as  well  as 
highly  utilitarian. 

2.  The  more  we  impress  our 
classes  with  its  importance  in  every- 
day life,  and  the  greater  the  skill  we 
show  at  our  work  in  the  class  room, 
the  more  thoroughly  shall  we  dem- 
onstrate to  parents  and  also  to  em- 
ployers that  we  have  something  posi- 
tive to  offer. 

3.  The  teacher  of  Penmanship 
must  practice  on  the  blackboard  and 
on  paper  until  he  can  write  well  for 
students  who  require  personal  assist- 
ance. We  must  have  some  confidence 
in  our  own  powers.  The  pupils  will 
surely  follow  our  lead  to  a  marked 
degree.  This  point  can  not  be  over 
emphasized. 

4.  To  my  mind,  Penmanship  should 
be  a  subject  taught  separately,  not 
combined  with  some  other  on  the 
course  of  study.  The  danger  is  that 
the  writing  will  be  given  a  minor 
place  and  thus  may  not  receive  suffi- 
cient time  to  be  of  lasting  value.     It 


A  paper  given  before  a  group  of  the 

Commercial    Section   at   the    1942 

Convention  of  the  0.  E.  A. 

By    C.    R.    Jarvis, 

Central  High  School  of  Commerce, 

Toronto,   Ont. 


A  good  text  book,  a  con- 
scientious teacher  and  reg- 
ular handwriting  lessons  is 
a  good  remedy  for  poor 
handwriting. 


is  only  when  it  is  given  adequate 
time  that  its  value  to  the  student,  in 
his  other  subjects,  becomes  evident. 
The  teacher  of  Penmanship  might  do 
well  to  watch  the  time-table  closely 
and  urge  its  importance  upon  the 
school  principal.  I  feel  that  there  is 
too  much  variation,  at  present,  in  the 
amount  of  time  allotted  to  the  teach- 
ing of  writing  in  our  Secondary 
Schools. 

Teaching  Methods: 

1.  Teach  each  lesson  in  definite 
steps.  That  is  to  say  that  a  capital 
or  small  letter  must  be  practiced  in 
such  a  way  that  its  parts  are  clear 
to  the  class.     An  example  is  the  cap- 


ital "A"  which  must  be  done  so  that 
the  oval  part  is  made  in  one  rapid 
movement,  then  the  ending  stroke  is 
written  with  its  exact  motion.  The 
class  must  see  "how''  it  is  done  as 
well  as  the  finished  product.  Black- 
board copies  which  are  wi-itten  while 
the  pupils  watch  you,  are  infinitely 
more  valuable  than  those  which  are 
written  once  and  then  shown  to  suc- 
ceeding classes.  Moreover,  the  class 
will  enjoy  seeing  you  "do"  the  work. 

2.  Mark  the  work  of  a  class  quite 
often.  Be  sure  that  nearly  all  work 
is  examined.  The  teacher  must  set 
up  a  standard  of  marking  for  him- 
self and  make  an  honest  effort  to 
grade  all  the  pages  of  the  class  ac- 
cording to  that  standard.  When  a 
student  writes  a  really  fine  page, 
give  him  a  high  mark  and  he  will 
strive  to  maintain  that  grade.  On 
the  other  hand  you  should  mark  con- 
sistently poor  work  well  down  in  the 
scale.  Encourage  students  all  you 
can,  and,  if  they  will  not  measure 
up  to  the  standard,  you  must  score 
their  work  with  a  firm  hand. 

3.  Refuse  to  accept  poor  work  in 
a  case  where  the  pupil  can  do  better. 
Simply  insist  that  he  must  do  it 
again.     This   is    often   necessary   and 
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Dr.  C.  J.  Jarvis,  a  teacher  of  Commercial  subjects  and  penmanship  in  the  Central  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada,  and  also  a  dentist,  takes  a  lot  of  pride  in  his  penmanship  and  in  the  teaching  of 
handwriting.  Very  few  high  school  teachers  write  as  easily  and  freely  as  this  writing  shows.  This  is  part 
of  a  letter  Dr.  Jarvis  wrote  to  Fred  Richardson  of  Ottawa,    Ont.,    complimenting    him    on   his    penmanship. 

A  large  number  of  penmen  and  teachers  of  penmanship  are  being  developed  in  Canada,  especially  among 
the  high  school  teachers. 


The  Educator 
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it  works  well.     Give  him   zero   for   it 
until  it  is  handed  in  in  better  style. 

4.  Sit  down  at  the  student's  desk 
and  write  for  him  when  necessary. 
You  may  also  bring  him  up  to  the 
board  and  show  him  how  you  do  the 
work  and  then  ask  him  to  try  it  with 
the  chalk. 

5.  Keep  a  display  of  the  best  work 
of  all  your  classes  on  your  bulletin 
board.  Make  it  as  extensive  as  space 
will  permit.  Allow  the  students  a 
little  time  to  see  the  work  that  is  on 
display  because  they  are  anxious  to 
see  their  own  work  reach  that  stand- 
ard and  will  be  justly  proud  when 
that  occurs. 

6.  For  practically  every  letter 
there  are  appropriate  exercises  which 
should  be  used.  Have  the  pupils 
wi'ite  enough  movement  work  to  de- 
velop a  proper  control  of  the  strokes 
required.  Use  quite  a  variety  of 
such  exercises.  Combine  them  into 
moie  complex  forms  for  senior 
grades.  Senior  students  should  write 
a  pag-e  of  some  connected  capital 
quite  frequently.  Capitals  A,  B,  C, 
D,  E.  G.  H,  O,  P  and  S  are  the 
letters  which  suit  best  for  this  work. 

7.  While  you  are  teaching  the 
minimum  small  letters,  such  as  c,  a, 
e.  n.  etc.,  do  not  interrupt  the  move- 
ment of  these  by  introducing  the 
higher  letters  such  as  1,  h,  b,  k,  f, 
etc. 

8.  Use  a  slant-line  page  under  the 
writing  sheet  for  all  junior  students, 
especially  up  to  the  end  of  grade  ten. 

9.  Work  patiently  for  regular 
spacing  within  words  and  between 
words.  Have  the  students  observe 
the  text  and  the  blackboard  for  this 
purpose. 

10.  Require  all  students  to  bring 
the  text-book  to  the  writing  class  as 
this  is  just  as  necessary  here  as  in 
the  case  of  another  subject. 

The  above  methods  are  only  a  few 
of  the  many  that  may  be  used.  You 
must  learn  to  vary  your  plan  of  at- 
tack when  you  see  that  it  is  neces- 
sary. Above  all,  show  a  genuine  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  so  that  the  stu- 
dents may  catch  some  of  your  en- 
thusiasm. 


The  Amateur  Artist 
His  Tools 


And 


A  short  time  ago  I  wrote  an  article 
for  the  EDUCATOR  setting  forth  the 
value  of  art  to  the  penmanship  teach- 
er. It  may  be  possible  that  some  sug- 
gestions with  reference  to  materials 
or  tools  to  use  ma.v  be  helpful  to  the 
amateur.  I  am  an  amateur  and  do  not 
claim  any  expert  advice  in  the  use 
of  tools.  I  can,  however,  tell  of  the 
equipment  that  I  have  used  and  found 
to  be  desirable. 

In  the  schoolroom,  the  blackboaid 
is  a  ready  place  to  draw  and  white 
or  colored  crayons  may  be  employed. 
Charcoal  sticks  are  excellent  for  put- 
ting in  shadows  or  producing  contrast. 
Since  the  blackboard  is  handiest  and 
since  we  all  too  frequently  follow 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  blackboard 
and  chalk  is  the  common  mediums 
through  which  we  wish  to  express  our 
message. 

Better  effects  can  be  secured  by  the 
use  of  paper  for  a  background.  Paper 
may  be  fastened  on  the  blackboard 
easily  in  many  ways.  But  this  does 
not  give  a  very  good  appearance.  It 
is  much  better  to  use  an  easel.  There 
are  many  different  kinds  of  easels  and 
a  home-made  one  is  easy  to  construct. 
On  the  easel  should  be  a  drawing 
board  approximately  24x36  inches. 
Good  results  may  be  secured  with  even 
a  smaller  board.  Arrangement  has 
much  to  do  with  the  effect.  The  draw- 
ing board  may  be  made  from  building- 
board  or  pine  may  be  used.  It  is  easy 
to  insert  thumb  tacks  into  either  for 
holding  the  paper  in  place  and  the 
paper  is  easily  removed.  Clamps  may 
be  used  instead  of  the  tacks  if  pre- 
ferred although  the  tacks  are  a  little 
more  sure  to  hold  the  paper  in  place. 
It  is  not  vei-y  satisfactory,  as  I  know 
from  experience,  to  have  the  paper 
slip  away  during  the  time  the  draw- 
ing is  being  made. 

For  black  and  white  work,  a  waxed 
crayon  is  very  satisfactory.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  being  clean.  It  will 
not  blend  and  that  is  sometimes  a 
disadvantage. 

For  colored  work,  I  have  used  a  lit- 
tle box  of  crayons  that  is  sold  by  the 


American  Crayon  Company  for  ten 
cents.  They  are  free  from  wax  and 
blend  nicely.  They  are  very  good  for 
the  beginner.  After  some  practice, 
larger  crayons  seem  more  desirable 
as  you  can  work  much  faster  with  the 
large  sized  crayons. 

The  American  Crayon  Company  has 
one  size  of  crayons  that  ai-e  %xV2x3 
inches  and,  also,  some  that  are  1x1x3 
inches.  At  first  it  is  best  to  work  with 
small  crayons  and  then  after  you  have 
acquired  a  little  experience  turn  to 
the  larger  ones. 

Several  kinds  of  paper  are  satisfac- 
tory. I  use  ordinary  print  paper  con- 
siderably. It  has  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing light  and  it  is  also  available  al- 
most everywhere.  I  always  use  this 
for  black  and  white  work.  More  strik- 
ing effects  may  be  obtained,  when 
using  colors,  if  bogus  paper  or  ordi- 
nary oatmeal  wallpaper  is  used.  A  roll 
of  wallpaper  will  make  a  good  many 
drawings.  Bogus  paper  may  be  se- 
cured from  any  of  the  paper  supply 
houses.  You  doubtlessly  have  a  cata- 
log listing  bogus  paper.  You  may 
not  find  the  size  you  wish  listed  in 
the  catalog,  but  you  can  get  it  by 
making  a  request. 

Don't  expect  too  much  with  the  first 
trial.  A  little  persistent  practice  will 
work  wonders.  What  seems  a  trifle 
difficult  and  discouraging  at  first  will 
soon  become  easy  and  encouraging. 
Never  strive  for  much  detail.  Your 
drawings  are  seen  from  a  distance 
and  the  less  detail  the  better  they 
will  appear  to  the  audience.  Take 
some  simple  landscape  picture  as  may 
be  found  on  a  calendar.  Commit  a 
poem  that  the  picture  seems  to  illus- 
trate well.  Try  chalking  and  talking 
until  you  can  do  both  fairly  well  then 
go  before  an  audience  and  see  what 
you  can  do  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
well  paid  for  the  efforts  you  may  have 
made.  There  is  a  great  demand  both 
in  school  and  out  for  a  crayon  artist 
and  he  does  not  have  to  be  very  ex- 
pert to  gain  considerable  applause. 
—Charles  Gilbert. 
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By  F.  B.  Courtney,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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This  is  the  cry  from  our  hoys  all  over  the  country — hoys  in  camps  from  Florida 
and  California,  to  Maine  and  Vermont.  Wherever  there  are  army  camps,  the  hoys  are 
saying,  ''Keep  'em  Writing." 

School  superintendents  and  teachers  throughout  the  country  are  realizing  this 
ever-growing  demand  and  are  once  more  giving  attention  to  handwriting. 

Only  yesterday  we  received  this  letter: — "Due  to  the  need  for  more  and  hetter 
writing,  we  are  now  giving  30  minutes  a  day  to  teaching  our  boys  and  girls  how  to 
write  letters  to  their  friends  and  relatives  in  our  armed  forces.  Education  is  import- 
ant in  winning  this  war  and  our  slogan  is  "Every  Child  a  Good  Writer  and  Every 
Teacher  a  Good  Writing  Enthusiast." 

In  addition,  we  have  heard  from  others  along  this  same  line.  One  very  interest- 
ing letter  was  from  a  business  college  president,  parts  of  which  are  as  follows: — "Due 
to  defense  industries  we  are  receiving  so  many  requests  for  help  that  we  cannot  turn 
students  out  fast  enough.  Of  course,  you  know,  there  are  not  enough  machines  to  go 
around  these  days  with  priorities  on  typewriters,  etc.,  and  even  if  there  were  enough, 
there  are  still  thousands  of  things  which  have  to  be  written  with  pen  or  pencil. 

Today  we  are  again  teaching  our  students  how  to  write  plainly  and  legibly.  Since 
we  have  included  this  in  our  curriculum  once  more,  we  have  had  many  compliments 
from  employers  and  students  themselves,  wanting  to  know  how  to  write  better,  for 
this  has  increased  their  skill  with  their  hands  as  well  as  improved  their  writing.  Par- 
ents are  better  satisfied  with  the  education  we  are  giving  their  sons  and  their  daughters. 

The  most  popular  man  to  our  armed  forces  is  the  postman.  He  adds  stimulus 
to  every  day's  work  whether  it  be  routine  training  or  combat  fighting,  and  it  is  each 
boy's  hope  to  receive  a  letter  from  someone  at  home  every  day.  American  families, 
brothers  and  sisters  won't  let  them  down.  They'll  write  and  keep  on  writing,  and  in 
addition  to  this,  they'll  write  so  their  letters  will  be  read. 

Let's  all  do  our  share  and  "Keep  'em  Writing". 
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OUR  MANUSCRIPT  LESSON 
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Refer  to  your  Correlated  Print  to  Script  Text  for  direction  of  strokes.  The  S  is  a  letter  that  needs  special 
attention.  It  is  one  of  the  letters  you  should  practice  over  and  over  until  you  acquire  skill  to  get  the  form 
correct.  Teachers  can  practice  these  words  and  lessons  on  the  board  as  profitably  as  students.  Difficulties 
which  you  cannot  overcome  on  paper  can  often  be  overcome  at  the  board.  Lines  on  the  blackboard  are  di-awn 
five  inches  apart  for  the  first  grade  and  four  inches  apart  for  the  second  grade. 

Of  course,  the  printing  on  the  board  should  be  vertical.  In  paper  work,  keep  the  paper  directly  in  front  of 
you.  The  paper  should  be  straight  with  the  edges  of  the  paper  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  desk.  Refer  to 
your   Teachers'    Manual   for   additional   teaching    suggestions. 
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This  strong,  free  business  writing  was  done  by  that  skillful  penman  and  teacher  of  Beverly,  Mass. — Fannie 
C.  Kendall.  We  receive  page  after  page  of  her  work  which  is  all  of  this  quality.  Few  women  write  as  freely 
and  accurately  as  shown  in  this  specimen. 
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PRIMARY  WRITING 


We  have  found  manusciipt  writing 
very  satisfactory.  It  is  so  much 
easier  for  beginners  and  as  it  is  so 
nearly  identical  to  print  it  is  a  very 
definite  help  in  teaching  both  reading 
and  spelling.  When  manuscript  writ- 
ing is  used  written  language  may  be 
begun  much  earlier  than  when  cur- 
sive  writing   is   used   with   beginners. 

It  meets  a  felt  need  with  the  child 
as  he  learns  to  write  words,  many  of 


Lily  Jones,  Durham,  N.  C. 

them,  as  he  learns  to  read  them. 
Very  early  his  writing  is  motivated 
when  he  writes  to  an  absent  class- 
mate. "We  miss  you  today."  He  is 
radiant  at  Christmas  when  he  is  able 
to  write  his  own  letter  to  Santa  Claus 
— and  also  to  write  his  invitation  to 
his  mother  to  attend  P.T.A.  meeting. 
We  develop  our  writing  with  our 
reading,  I  suppose  everyone  does,  as 
it   seems    the    only    sensible   thing    to 


do.  Ball,  doll,  dog,  all  such  words 
are  so  easy  in  manuscript,  very  few 
children  unless  handicapped  in  some 
way  find  any  difficulty. 

It  is  most  important  from  the  first 
for  the  class  to  get  a  clear  idea  of 
circles  and  straight  lines.  We  usually 
say  "rings",  or  "balls" — we  make 
circles  in  the  air,  and  with  our  mid- 
dle fingers  and  thumbs.     We  hold  our 
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Specimens  by  the  students  of  Lily  Jones,  Durham,  N.  C. 
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index  finger  straight  and  talk  about 
the  lines. 

Large  free  writing  on  the  black- 
board is  best  at  first.  I  usually  leave 
it  to  the  teacher  when  to  take  paper. 
Our  first  paper  is  newspaper — and  we 
fold  for  the  lines. 

In  board  and  writing  on  paper  it  is 
a  good  plan  at  first  to  learn  to  write 
a  few  words  very  well  rather  than  a 
great  many.  Spacing  should  be  defi- 
nitely taught,  perhaps  first  by  repeat- 
ing one  word  on  a  line  with  proper 
space.  The  spacing  in  a  sentence 
comes  easily  after  they  get  the  idea. 

When  this  comes  easy,  we  take 
Zaner-Bloser  first  grade  paper.  Chil- 
dren do  not  find  it  hard  to  distinguish 
light  and  dark  lines  and  they  soon 
know  the  tall  and  small  letters. 

When  the  children  have  learned 
the  iiames  of  the  letters,  with  us,  this 
is  about  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester.  We  teach  the  letter  singly 
as  a  review — rather  I  should  say  we 
teach  them  in  groups  of  similar  for- 
mation. For  instance  we'd  review 
a,  d,  b,  g,  and  q  together,  talk 
about  how  they  were  alike  and  how 
different.  After  making  (at  board) 
we  name  them.  This  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent preparation  for  spelling.  At 
this  period  the  children  show  decided 
improvement.  When  all  the  letters 
have  been  reviewed  in  similar  groups 
we    take    our    compendiums. 

The  first  lessons  in  the  compen- 
diums should  be  talked  over  and  dis- 
cussed. What  a  grand  time  they 
have  now!  And  how  fast  they  im- 
prove! By  the  end  of  the  year  very 
few  normal  children  fall  below  satis- 
factory on  the  speed  and  form  chart. 


and  a  large  percent  are  decidedly 
above. 

When  school  opens  in  the  fall,  the 
beginning  of  the  second  grade  we 
again  review  the  small  letters  in 
groups  of  similar  formation,  and 
teach  the  capitals  as  needed  in  lan- 
guage lessons.  We  use  the  com- 
pendiums all  the  while.  Early  in  the 
fall  they  are  writing  with  satisfac- 
tory form  and  speed. 

I  recall  so  vividly  the  troubled, 
anxious  face  of  a  second  grade 
teacher  when  I  walked  into  her  room 
early  in  January  of  last  year.  "Why, 
I  just  can't  make  the  change  to 
script'',  she  said,  "I  do  not  even  know 
how  to  begin." 

"Well,  I  think  I  do",  I  replied, 
"They  must  have  rhythm,  and  free- 
dom drills  for  a  while,  then  the  tran- 
sition will  be  easy". 

After  school  we  discussed  the  mat- 
ter again,  and  we  did  a  dozen  or  more 
drills  on  the  board  together.  Before 
I  left  her  she  could  hardly  wait  to 
begin. 

We  have  worked  out  lessons  for 
rhythm  and  freedom  both  at  board 
and  on  paper.  It  is  most  important 
that  the  children  get  the  rhythm 
from  the  beginning.  Songs,  games, 
jingles,  counts,  anything  that  has  a 
rhythm.  Children  just  love  to  do  it. 
No  teacher  should  have  trouble,  there 
is  such  a  wealth  of  material.  The 
big  thing  right  at  this  point  is  to 
see  that  the  children  feel  the  rhythm. 
The  children  that  are  not  musical 
may  find  it  a  bit  hard  at  first.  En- 
courage and  help  these  children.  The 
same  kind  of  work,  varied  of  course 
is   a    great   help    in    grammar   grades. 


as  it  stimulates  slow  writers  and 
holds  back  careless  ones. 

After  two  weeks  of  this  prepara- 
tion, we  begin  easy  words  on  Zaner- 
Bloser  double  spaced  paper.  In  a 
very  short  time  children  and  teacher 
(she  at  board)  write  spelling  lessons 
together.  This  with  a  short  writing 
lesson  each  day  on  letters  (similar 
ones)  advances  the  children  rapidly. 
They  have  great  fun  when  they  begin 
the  cursive  writing  in  their  compen- 
diums. 

At  first  we  do  not  insist  on  a  test 
spelling  lesson  being  done  in  script. 
The  children  feel  freer  when  that  atti- 
tude is  assumed,  and  each  lesson  a 
larger  and  larger  number  use  script 
in  all  work  and  are  happy  in  doing  it. 
Usually  by  the  time  all  are  writing 
the  spelling  in  script  the  form  and 
speed    is    satisfactory. 

The  best  manuscript  writers  be- 
come, usually,  the  best  cursive  writ- 
ers. It  pays  to  train  your  first 
graders  carefully. 

If  a  teacher  gets  the  fundamentals 
of  writing,  and  goes  about  the  lessons 
with  enthusiasm,  she  is  pretty  sure 
of  satisfactory  results.  In  that  case 
the  writing  lesson  is  a  rest  and  re- 
laxation. Children  love  to  write 
when  taught  properly. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the 
teacher's  own  writing.  So  much  has 
been  said — as  in  other  things  her 
writing  should  inspire. 

Note:  At  the  request  of  the  pub- 
lishers I  have  written  this  short  ar- 
ticle. I  have  tried  to  write  very 
simply  and  clearly,  hoping  to  make 
the  path  to  primary  writing  happier 
as  well  as  better. 


^.. 


U  tke   naistcrturtes  of 
men  spring  from  tkeir 
not  ktvovo^ing  hovv  to  live 
quiatty  at  home. 


This  piece  of  work  was  handmade  and  illuminated  by  R.  M.  Maugans  of  Statesville,  N.  C.  The  initial  letter 
was  in  purple,  green,  yellow  and  pink,  with  a  gold  background.  The  face  of  the  letter  was  in  two  shades  of 
purple  and  white.  The  decorations  in  the  background  mainly  green,  yellow  and  pink  with  a  solid  background. 
The  outside  framework  of  the  letter  was  in  gold  with  a  design  burnished  thereon.  The  filigree  outside  of  the 
letter  was   in  a   delicate   green.     Mr.   Maugans   is   to   be   complimented  on  his  exceptionally  fine  work. 
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Lessons  in  Card  Carving  and  Designs 


By    J.    D.    Carter,    Deerfield,    111. 


We  aie  to  consider  our  lesson  this 
time  a  continuation  of  the  lesson  of 
last  month  that  we  may  fix  more 
firmly  in  mind  the  principles  involved 
in  the  spray  pattern  and  design  work. 

I  suggest  you  use  the  material  and 
equipment  as  suggested  in  the  previ- 
ous lesson. 

To  illustrate  this  lesson  I  secured 
some  green  leaves  of  clover,  straw- 
berry plant,  a  spray  of  green  leaves 
from  the  wild  rose  and  a  few  leaves 
from  the  flowering  currant. 

I  placed  these  leaves  between  the 
leaves  of  a  magazine  and  left  them 
under  pressure  for  the  night.  They 
were  then  ready  to  easily  arrange 
on  the  card  for  spraying  as  they 
were  pressed  flat  during  the  night  by 
the  piessure  that  had  been  applied 
by  the   weight. 

As  the  leaves  are  now  pressed  flat 
they  can  be  used  in  many  pleasing 
compositions  for  the  spray. 

It  always  pays  to  take  a  little  extra 
time  to  get  a  pleasing  harmonious 
design  before  attempting  to  apply 
the  spray. 

On  one  card  you  will  see  I  used 
the  spray  of  rose  leaves  and  the 
clover  leaf,  while  on  the  other  I  used 
the  flowering  currant,  the  strawberry 
and   the  clover  leaf. 

After  the  design  was  sprayed  I  did 
the  carving  but  the  sprayed  design 
looked  well  without  the  carving. 

As  suggested  in  the  previous  lesson 
one  can  easily  spray  on  any  flat  ma- 
terial and  if  indelible  ink  is  used 
for  the  spray,  cloth  and  other  ma- 
terial can  be  washed  without  injury 
to  the  design. 

I  trust  many  more  of  you  will  get 
acquainted  with  this  method  for  its 
educational  and  memory  value. 

The  leaders  of  the  girl  and  boy 
Scouts  are  finding  this  method  of 
making  designs  quite  interesting. 

We  gladly  welcome  your  designs  for 
helpful   criticism   and   suggestions. 


A   FEW   SIDE  LIGHTS 

Mr.  Carter  attended  the  Zanerian 
College  of  Penmanship  in  1901. 
Among  some  of  the  penmen  attend- 
ing the  Zanerian  at  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Carter  mentions,  were  the  fol- 
lowing: E.  W.  Stein,  Norman  H. 
Wright,  G.  E.  Gustafson,  W.  H. 
Strickland,   Oscar  T.  Johnson,   James 

D.  Todd,   S.   M.   Blue,   C.    S.  Jackson, 

E.  H.  Fearon,  E.  P.  Kuhl,  A.  A.  Kuhl, 
P.  W.  Clark,  Fanny  Sargent  (Mrs.  C. 
V.  Howe),  Walter  Goodrich,  Allen 
Marsh. 

He  still  remembers  the  many  pleas- 
ant sketching  trips  made  by  Mr. 
Zaner  and  the  students.  It  was  about 
that   time    that    Mr.    Zaner    prepared 


much  of  the  work  which  appears  in 
the  book,  "Sketching  from  Nature." 
Many  students  will  lemember  packing 
their  lunch  and  sketch  pad  and  travel- 
ing out  to  the  country  with  Mr.  Zaner 
who  helped  them  to  sketch  scenes 
direct  from  nature.  Most  of  those 
people  received  moie  fiom  those  trips 
than  sketching,  for  it  was  a  great 
privilege  to  associate  with  Mr.  Zaner 
and  those  fine  students  who  came 
from  various  parts  of  the  country — 
most  of  them  as  green  in  the  ways  of 
life  as  they  come,  and  others  of  us 
the  same  way  except  that  we  did  not 
know  it. 

Most  of  the  men  and  women  who 
enjoyed  those  excursions  had  valu- 
able experiences  and  veiy  successful 
careers.  You  will  find  them  as  high 
school  teachers,  business  college  pro- 


prietors, proprietors  of  engrossing 
studios  and  leaders  in  many  other 
types  of  businesses. 

Mr.  Carter  spent  three  years  as  an 
engrossing  artist  in  the  C.  L.  Rickets 
Engrossing  Studio,  Chicago,  with  C. 
W.  Norder  and  other  fine  engrossers. 
For  years  he  has  been  connected  with 
business  college  work  where  he  has 
helped  thousands  of  young  boys  and 
girls. 


A  very  beautiful  piece  of  work  has 
been  received  from  C.  J.  Costaras,  95 
W.  Pearl  St.,  Nashua,  N.  H.  He 
states  that  he  spent  about  20  hours' 
work  on  it.  The  initial  letters  are 
all  decorated  and  illuminated.  Mr. 
Costaras'  business  writing  is  excep- 
tibnally  strong  and  the  ornamental 
writing  is  also  very  skillfully  done. 
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A  Course  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 

Follow  This  Course  and  Improve  Your  Skill  in  Business  Penmanship 


Study  the  location  of  the  shades.  In  letters  like  the  W,  X,  H,  K.  M.  N,  etc.,  the  shade  is  made  low  on  the 
base  line.  Use  a  snappy  motion.  The  shorter  you  can  make  your  shades,  the  more  life  they  will  contain.  Do 
your  shades  end  with  a  hair  line?  Study  the  similarity  between  the  shades  on  the  W  and  X  compared  with  the 
shades  on  the  S,  L,  and  G.  Shades  on  letters  should  always  point  in  the  same  general  direction.  To  test  this 
statement,  draw  slant  lines  through  the  shades  and  you  will  see  how  true  the  statement  is.  Of  course,  there 
are  some  shades  like  the  final  flourish  of  "Spooner",  where  the  hand  or  paper  may  be  turned,  thus  producing 
a  shade  in  a  slightly  different  direction. 

Do  all  of  your  small  letters  slant  in  the  same  direction?  Draw  slant  lines  through  the  down  strokes.  If 
your  movement  is  rhythmical  and  uniform,  your  slant  should  be  uniform. 


Notice  the  dash  in  this  sentence.     It  is  typical  of  Mr.  Zaner's  work. 
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Designing  and  Engrossing 


Diploma  Filling 

No  matter  how  attractive  a  diploma 
may  be  in  design  and  finish  it  can 
be  "easily  spoiled  by  an  incompetent 
engrosser.  We  have  often  seen  the 
graduate's  name  filled  with  lettering 
as  large  as  that  of  the  school  name 
in  the  heading.  The  script  in  body 
large  and  coarse  of  line  and  about 
the  only  good  thing  one  can  say  about 
such  lettering,  it  is  legible. 

Inks  ana  pens  must  be  selected  with 
greatest  of  care,  avoiding  the  usual 
common  writing  inks  and  coarse  stiff 
pens  for  script.  It  pays  to  be  "fussy" 
when  it  comes  to  materials.  Penmen 
as  a  rule  find  by  experimenting  with 
inks  one  best  adapted  to  the  work  in 
hand;  any  ink  needs  care  and  often 
"doctoring"    for    best    results.      India 


By    E.    L.    Brown, 
Rockland,  Maine 

ink  often  thickens  and  when  this 
happens  it  is  too  heavy  for  script 
and  flourishing.  Arnold's  black  writ- 
ing ink  is  well  suited  for  diplomas 
when  carefully  diluted  from  time  to 
time. 
Flourishing 

As  a  rule  names  of  graduates  are 
flourished  and  when  this  part  of  the 
work  is  well  done  it  enhances  the 
effect,  otherwise  the  plain  lettering 
is  more  desirable.  During  our  many 
years  devoted  to  diploma  engrossing 
we  have  found  that  the  majority  of 
our  customers  prefer  the  graduate's 
name  flourished.  However,  it  is  our 
constant    aim    to    please   and   we    are 


always  glad  to  furnish  that  type  of 
pen  work  that  best  suits  the  taste 
and  purpose  of  principals  and  super- 
intendents. 

In  order  to  flourish  well  one  must 
have  a  good  command  of  the  pen, 
and  in  order  to  acquire  such  com- 
mand an  exercise  similar  to  bird  and 
quill  design  will  serve  its  purpose 
well.  The  bird  and  quill  design  was 
flourished  in  ten  minutes.  Old  Eng- 
lish lettering  is  the  most  popular 
style  for  diploma  filling.  Much  is 
heard  now-a-days  about  "machine" 
engrossing,  which  Is  ordinary  print- 
ing, and  rather  a  cheap  imitation  of 
hand  work. 

If  we  have  not  cleared  up  all  the 
points  on  which  you  would  like  in- 
formation write  us  about  it. 


m  MmmMMxmi 


i^row^-    '-1 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

Script    Specialists    for    Engraving    Purposes 
P.   O.   Drawer   982  Rochester.    N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model 
illustrations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  busi- 
ness forms  :  works  on  correspondence, 
arithmetic,  and  for  readers,  spellers,  etc. 
By   appointment  only. 


DIPLOMAS 


AMES  AND  ROLLINSON 

50  CHURCH  ST. -NEW YORK. 

1—  ONE  OR  A  THOUSAND -lOOO 


Diplomas    and   Certificates    filled 

at    reasonable    prices. 

CARVED   GREETING    CARDS 

$1.00  per  doz. 

J.   D.    CARTER,   Deerfield,    111. 
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IMPROVE  YOUR  CONTROL 


^::z...^€:z^--ci.-'€Z^^€:z^ 


^^^=/l.-C^L^-€:^t.^r:^^ 


/-T-^Z.-^^Z^-^-T-Z/^'^'Z/^'^^    y^7-Z^rZy7'7^^7^7^<n^ 


^^^d^-<±^<±^<±.dy 


Test  your  skill  on  the  following  joined  letters  and  then  complete  the  page  by  making  as  nice  a  small  letter 
alphabet  as  you  can. 

Regarding  these  combined  letters,  it  has  been  my  attempt  to  make  each  of  the  letters  as  nearly  alike  as 
possible.  This  requires  quite  a  steady  nerve,  considerable  skill  and  a  love  for  good  penmanship.  As  you 
write  this  page,  see  if  you  can  make  five  letters  exactly  alike.  I  am  sure  that  you  can  do  a  better  job  at 
it  than   I   have. 

This  is  excellent  practice  as  it  helps  develop  the  control  necessary  for  fine  penmanship.  Try  your  best  and 
see  if  you  can't  excel  my  attempt.  The  alphabet  shown  below  was  made  after  this  practice  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  we  believe  it  shows  the  result  of  this  practice.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  you  who 
care  to  send  in  a  copy  of  this  page. 
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Eastern  School,  Chillicothe,  Ohio 


The  boys  and  girls  in  the  Eastern  School  in 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  their  good  handwriting.  Here  are 
good  writers  from  Miss  Martha  Morgan's 
third  grade   class : 

Roy   Conley 
Frederic   Ott 
Jack   Vandegriff 
Robert  Drummond 
Fredrick  Biechler 
Robert    Anderson 
Ronald   Benson 
John    Chandler 
Venita    Lewis 
Faith    Renner 
Charles    Smith 
Ronald   Brown 
Homer   Cook 
Geneva  Richards 
Marjorie  Thornton 
Helen    Copp 
Delbert   Cruit 


Jane    Morris 
Carl    Phillips 
Donald    Klein 
Janet    Park 
Martha   Rodgers 
Betty   Samson 
Maxine  Bryant 
Audrey    Leonard 
Tommy   Downs 
James   Umphries 
Ronald   Leach 
Rosemary  Moreland 
Marilyn   Miller 
Charles   Gallaugher 


Vernon  Camelin 
Gary  Martin 
Verna    Lou   Smith 
Joanne   Remy 
Darry    Peugh 
Esther    Walters 
Richard   Parker 
Glen   Mead 
Jan    Gallagher 
Mary   Louise    Barni 
Johnie  Brown 
Emily 


Wisehart's   second  grade 

Marilyn   Mettler 
Clyde    Kohn 
Paul    Roberts 
Marrlene   Miller 
David  Scott 
Margaret    Arnett 
Louise    Fayard 
Betty    Walker 
Clarabelle 

Cunningham 
Joann   Fletcher 


Mr 


Mae  Dickin 


Jimmie  Dale 
Miles  Conner 
Doris  Ogier 
Nancy  Lee  Downs 
Ruby    Garrett 
Ronald  Sammons 
Ronald    Eugene    M. 


Jimmy    Parker 
Patricia   Garey 
Ruth    Park 
Mabellou    Hopkins 
Phillis   Ward 

The  teacher  of  this 
M.    Oyer. 


Fourth  grade  class: 

Nancy    Hyson 
Bonnie    Arledge 
Nelva  Lee  Atwood 
Evelyn    Wood 
Joanne   Loiry 
Ann   Elliot 
Eugene    Copp 


Richard  Dailey 
Peggy    Ann    Clark 
Bernice    and   many 
others 


fine  group  is  Miss  Bertha 


Under    Elizabeth     Cr 

tion  we  have : 

Warren    Ledwith 
Joan   Martin 
Juanita   Richards 
Carl   Magill 


apable    instruc- 


Mariane  Everhart 
Patty  Lee  Shaulis 
Nancy  Jane  Kuntz 
Lois    Lynch 


nd    grade   started    Cor 


girls 


aking 


David  McQellan 
Barbara    Lallier 
Paul    Park 
John    Liebe 
Barbara    Scott 
Charlene  Thompsi 


March   and    her    boys   a 
iome  nice  progress. 

Juanita    Robbins 
Rosemary   Brown 
orothy   Steinbrook 
Jimmy  Bowers 
Juanita   Seymour 


Miss    Virgie    Cook's     fifth    grade    boys    and 


girls   are  doing 

Marilyn   Carter 
Norma  Jean   S. 
Patty    Skinner 
Sharon    Krick 
Jack    Straub 


Mary  Lou  DePew 
Patricia  Fletcher 
Bonnie  Jo   Adams 


Sixth  grade  boys  and   girls  doing  good  writ- 


mg: 

Marjorie  Brown 
Jacqueline  Smith 
Betty    Martin 
Thelma    Allbaugh 
Betty    Lou    Gartner 
Kathryn    Maughmer 


Foster   Easterday 
Julia  Jinks 
Elizabeth    Fisher 
Norma   Jean    Pro 
Willa   Clipner 
Betty   Lee   Cartmel 


hi 


The  Superintendent,  principal,  teachers  and 
boys  and  girls  are  all  to  be  complimented 
for  the  part  they  have  played  in  this  de- 
velopment of  good  writing.  The  ability  to 
write    well    is    an    important    accomplishment 


the 


yf-y 


jyy^"^: 


rth 


Some  third  grade  specimens  from  Miss   Martha  Morgan's  class. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  bus- 
iness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being 
to  give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our  readers  to  determine  its  value. 


Business    Mathematics    for    Colleges. 

by  Louis  A.  Rice,  A.M.,  Alfred  C. 
Boyd>  and  F.  Blair  Mayne,  Ph.D. 
Published  by  South-Western  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Cincinanti,  Ohio. 
Leather  binding.  240  pages. 

BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS  FOR  COL- 
LEGES is  a  new  textb(K>k  -workbook  designed 
for  the  special  and  exclusive  use  of  private 
business  schools  and  colleges.  Of  the  240 
pages.  GS  pages  are  textbook  assignments  and 
1 72  pages  are  workbook  assignments.  The 
sheets  are  wir-o-bound  and  are  perforated  in 
order  that  the  workbook  assignments  may  be 
removed  from  the  binder  either  before  or  af- 
ter   they    have   been    completed. 

This  textbook-workbook  is  divided  into  fif- 
teen distinct  parts,  and  each  part  is  broken 
up   into   sections. 

Careful  attention  has  been  given  to  the  or- 
ganization of  definite  steps  in  the  teaching 
procedure. 

Too  much  time  is  not  spent  on  the  four 
fundamentals  of  arithmetic  ;  namely,  addition, 
si'btraction.  multiplication,  and  division.  How- 
ever, enough  assignments  of  a  practical  and 
interesting  character  are  provided  to  enable 
the  student  to  master  these  fundamentals 
quickly    and    surely. 

The  authors  have  provided  in  each  section 
of  every  part  practical  arithmetical  applica- 
tions   based   on    actual   business   situations. 

Numerous  illustrations  of  business  forms  and 
business  papers  accompany  the  discussions  of 
the   principles    and    the   workbook    assignments. 

BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS  FOR  COL- 
LEGES will  correlate  ideally  with  the  ac- 
counting work  of  those  students  who  start 
accounting  and  arithmetic  at  the  same  time. 
The  course  also  ties  in  carefully  with  courses 
in  business  methods,  business  organization, 
and   office  practice. 

Plays  of  America's  Explorers  and 
Founders,  by  Samuel  S.  Ullman. 
Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Com- 
pany, 449  Fourth  Avenue,  New- 
York,  N.  Y.     Cloth  cover,  243  pages. 

The  eighteen  plays  in  this  volume,  of  about 
fifteen  minutes'  duration  each,  are  simple 
enough  in  properties,  costumes,  dialogue  and 
general  background  for  performance  by  ama- 
teurs from  about  twelve  years  up.  Chronologi- 
cally arranged,  they  present  a  pageant  of  dis- 
cover>'  and  exploration  from  Leif  Ericsson 
and  Christopher  Columbus  to  Peter  Stuyvesant 
and  William  Penn.  Ponce  de  Leon,  Balboa. 
Magellan.  Coronado,  LaSalle.  the  Pilgrims 
and  the  Puritans.  Lord  Baltimore  and  Wil- 
liam Penn  are  among  the  great  figures  r'^p- 
resented    in    the    various    plays. 

The  book  is  uniform  with  PLAYS  OF 
AMERICA'S  ACHIEVEMENTS  and  PLAYS 
OF  AMERICA'S  GROWTH  by  the  same  au- 
thor. 

United     States    Government    Manual, 

March,  1942.  Published  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Government  Reports,  United 
States  Information  Service,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Paper  cover,  694 
pages. 

The  United  States  Government  Manual  is 
issued  three  times  a  year  to  insure  current 
information,  and  covers  the  creation  and 
organization,  functions,  and  activities  of  all 
branches  of  the  Government.  The  material 
in  the  Manual  has  been  approved  by  the 
departments  and  agencies  themselves  and  is 
accompanied  by  organization  charts  and  the 
names  and  titles  of  the  administrative  offi- 
cials. 

THE  CONSTITUTION.  In  response  to 
requests  from  many  readers,  the  Manual  con- 
tains a  literal  print  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  its  signers  and  amend- 
ments. 

THE  CONGRESS.  This  section  includes  a 
discussion  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  the 
enactment  of  laws,  and  an  alphabetical  list 
of    Senators    and    Representatives. 


THE  COURTS.  In  addition  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  section  on 
courts  covers  lower  constitutional  courts.  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts,  the  legislative  courts,  and  a  list  of 
the  judicial  circuits  and  judges  of  the  Cir- 
cuit   Court    of    Appeals    of    the    UniU^d    States. 

GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENTS  AND 
AGENCIES.  Comprehensive  statement-;  on 
the  10  executive  departments,  the  recently  or- 
ganized Security,  Works,  and  Loan  Agen- 
cies, and  the  independent  establishments  are 
included.  Field  offices  and  addresses  are 
listed  for  many  of  the  departments  and 
agencies. 

PUBLICATIONS.  A  list  of  several  hun- 
dr'ed  representative  publications  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
shows  the  types  of  published  material  avail- 
able from  Government  establishments.  Prices 
and    the    issjing    agencv    are    also    listed. 

ABOLISHED  AND  TRANSFERRED  AGEN- 
CIES. Executive  agencies  and  functions  of 
the  Federal  Government  abolished,  trans- 
ferred, grouped,  or  terminated  subsequent  to 
March  4,  1933.  appear  in  an  Appendix.  Re- 
searchers consider  this  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable  sections    of    the    book. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE.  To  allow  oppor- 
tunity for  an  over-all  view  of  the  offices 
and  functions  relating  to  the  national  de- 
fense, information  on  the  development  of 
this  phase  of  Federal  activity  is  concentrated 
under  the  heading  National  Defense  Program. 
In  addition  to  the  operations  of  the  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  as  they  relate  to 
this  program,  the  section  describes  the  or- 
ganization and  activities  of  such  units  as  the 
Office  for  Emergency  Management.  Office  of 
Production  Management.  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration. Supply  Priorities  and  Alloca- 
tions Board.  Office  of  Civilian  Defense.  Eco- 
nomic Defense  Board.  Office  of  the  Coordina- 
tor of  Inter-American  Affairs.  Coordinator  of 
Information,    and    Selective    Service    System. 


ORNAMENTAL  PENMANSHIP 

Better  undertake  the  "Ornate"  and 
fail  than  fail  to  undertake  the  *'0r- 
nate". 

Fannie    C.     Kendall, 
Beverly,  Mass. 


Seven  Keys  to  Getting  and  Holding 
a  Job,  by  George  J.  Lyons,  Sales 
Manager,  New  York  Telephone 
Company,  and  Harmon  C.  Martin, 
Personnel  Assistant,  The  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York.  Published 
by  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
New  York,  New  York.  Cloth  cover, 
249  pages. 

The     sales    manager     of    a    great     telephone 
company     and     the     personnel     assistant 


great 


sel  American  youth  on  get- 
holding  a  job. 
They  give  a  penetrating  discussion  of  the 
specific  factors  that  will  assist  Job  seekers, 
especially  those  of  high  school  age.  to  find 
and  retain  jobs.  A  pattern  is  given  for  at- 
taining this  dual  objective — a  pattern  con- 
sisting of  seven  points  of  departure  and  the 
procedures  to  be  followed.  Each  of  the  seven 
keys  is  presented  realistically  and  in  detail, 
with  case-history  illustrations.  Each  key  is 
turned  to  reveal  guidance  counsel  that  can 
be  of  untold  value  to  an  individual  during  the 
economic  peaks  and  valleys  that  always  will 
affect    employment. 


RICHARD    GARVEY    SCHOOL, 
ALHAMBRA,  CALIFORNIA 

When  it  comes  to  fluent,  easy,  busi- 
ness wilting  it  is  difficult  to  find  bet- 
ter specimens  than  submitted  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Richard  Garvey  School, 
Alhambra,  California.  The  specimens 
were  submitted  to  us  by  Miss  Roxana 
M.  Byfield. 


USE  THE  BLACKBOARD. 
IT  SAVES  PAPER! 


j^i€Ji€ivm]± 


Esterhrook  is  the  old  name  with  the  neto  idea 
in  fountain  pens  ...  31  different  and  distinct 
Renew-Points,  to  suit  evety  wtiting  need,  every 
writing  style.  The  student  finds  the  point  that 
fits  his  handwriting,  and  he's  set  for  years. 
Concentration  is  easy  with  this  trouble-free 
fountain  pen. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  CO.,  62  Cooper  SI.,  Comden,  N.  J. 
00  AND  UP,  COMPLETE 

EXTRA  RENEW-POINTS,  2  5c  and  up 

WE'VE  GOT  YOUR  NUMBER! 
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he  EorD  ie  mjj  shqjherD, 
)>  eluJl  iiot  iwint.  ^e 
maheth  me  to  lie  Down 
-J:  m  green  postures;  he 
kodeth  me  besiDe  the  still  luoters. 
^e  restjjreth  m^i^  saul:  he  leoDeth 
me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness 
tor  his  name's  sake.^^,thouflh 
!f  u»alk  tlirough  the  ualleii  c£  the 
shaDoiu  of  Death,  )^  will  tear  r\o 
euil:  for  tliou  art  with  me;  tfi^J  roD 
anD  th^  staff  tlu^^j  comfort  nic,*v.v 
@^liou  preparest  a  table  before  me 
in  the  presence  of  mine  enemies  : 
thou  anointcst  m^  lieoD  with  oil;mij 
cup  runneth  over,  ^urelii  gooDncse 
m^  mercii  shall  tbllow  me  all  tlie 
Da^D  of  my  lite ;  anD  }f  will  Dwell  in 
the  house  oftlie  BorD  for  euen,. 


Angelo  Rassou  engrossed  the  above.  The  original  is  in  color  and  is  very  beauti- 
ful. Each  piece  of  work  that  one  sees  has  some  things  of  special  interest.  One  of 
the  specially  interesting  features  of  this  specimen  is  the  solid  block  of  lettering.  It 
takes  skill  and  knack  and  planning  to  produce  such  a  handsomely  lettered  page. 
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//yy//y     j//y//yyy/y    y/   f^/yy/y  yyy  //yy   yyy  yyyyy// /yj /yyy/. 

^//yj  /y//yy//-  /yy  / y/ j y y//y  yyy  ////  yy/yy/yy//.j  y/yyyy/y 
/yy/y,  yyy/y/  /y  yyy/yy  //y//  yy// .j  yyyyy//yy// y  yy  yyy/  yryy/ y  y/  /y 
//  y  y  //  y  yyy  /  y y/  //yy yy  yy  /j  . 


ffC-f^a  rS-0^tKfy/>O^SA . 


A  very  fine  piece  of  script  and  lettering-  by  H.  C.  Reyelts,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
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jrri'riah'itu  to 


1.\K'.  \]C'UY  tt55ociatc?,  ww\\  to  cx))rc55  tiu 
^visU'le  aiul  ^icriiutucut  tln-m  our  sentiments, 
-c^oxir  zcn[  in  our  belialf  lui5  manifotciL 
it::elt  in  manii  waiir;,  eindeuced  l'i|  ycuv  utmo:^t  courlrcrii,  initience;  your  niouii  lundli)  lu'lp- 
fiil  m[~^  all  of  wluck  liauc  leeii  oi  vccii  uiovtii  to  u^. 
•    '-i^our  untirlnij  efforts  in  our  behalf  nuike  U5  dee,)ili)  i]rittetul  fo  be  in  i|our  enniloi(. 
"IFe  u'ii^h  to  rc-aftirni  our  lovaltu  audjiledqe  our  utmost  endeauori:  b  uou  in  earrijiuij  oi^ 
Hie-^Uvian      THH   OrCp-VHOU  N[i)  \X  \N'   KS  TIIK  8  VFKST  \V\\'." 

llii  tc^liinoui)  of  ll\c  sincere  reoovd  and  luiili  cafeemin  u'lucK  u'c  Kolduou.ii'e  hereunto 
afilv  our /uinatures  at  l?05toni^Ui.tri^ailnL5etb,  this  tirst  daij  ot'(i\tober.^.l\  l*')5o. 


If  you  have  ability  to  draw  or  paint  you  can  use  it  in  engrossing  along  with  ability  to  letter.    The 
above  is  from  The  Martin   Studio,  Boston,   Mass. 


JUST     ROUND    THE    CORNER 
By   Guy   H.   Lockwood 

Life  has  trials   and  temptations 
There   are  tribulations,  too. 
And  so   often  we  are  troubled 
And  we  don't  know  what  to  do, 
'Seems    as    though    that    everything 

goes   crooked 
And  that  sorrows  ne'er  will  end. 
But,  I'm  sure,  just  'round  the  corner 
Lies  your  happiness,  my  friend. 

I  wanted   something — O   so  bad! 

I  could  not  reach  it,  quite. 

It  seemed  I  ne'er  would  have  my  wish, 

I  was  mad  enough  to  fight; 

One  day,  when   I'd  forgotten 

'Bout   this   thing   I'd    have    you   know 

I  found  it — 'round  the  corner — 

Just  the  thing  I  wanted  so. 

And  so  I  find  thoroughout  my  life 

When  great  is  my   desire 

For  something  I  can't  seem  to  reach, 


'Though  for  it  I  aspire; 
That  ever  and  again  I  find 
That  all  the  time  it's  where  ? 
Why  just  around  the  corner 
And  it  answers  to  my  prayer. 

So  what's  the  use  of  crying  ? 

For  all  the  good  we  ask 

Or  earnestly  conceive  them 

In  our  minds — this  is  some  task — 

But,     if    we    build     thoughts     strong 

enough 
The  things  we  choo.se  to  own 
Are  just  around  the  corner 
Fruit  of  seed  that  we   have   sown. 

And  the  cornel- — where's  the  corner  ? 

This,  my  friend,  I  cannot  say. 

For   you'd   go   straight   to  the   corner 

And  you'd  find  out  that  way 

That   the   corner's    'round   the    corner. 

And   that's    'round  a   corner,   too. 

It's  the  thoughts  you  think  that  bring 

things. 
It  is  really  up  to  you. 


POSTERS 

Another  poster  drawn  by  Milton 
H.  Ross,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  The 
original  of  this  poster  was  large. 
The  W  was  a  bright  red  color  with 
a  gold  outline  around  the  letter.  The 
smoke  rings  or  bubbles  weie  in  color. 
Have  you  ever  tried  lettering  signs 
on  the  blackboard  in  Old  English  or 
Text  Lettering  using  the  flat  side  of 
the  chalk  held  at  the  Same  angle  at 
which   you   hold   the   broad    pen  ? 

In  preparing  a  poster,  first  lay  it 
out  with  a  lead  pencil  on  a  piece  of 
newspaper  or  wrapping  paper.  Locate 
the  position  of  the  different  letters 
and  objects.  You  will  find  this  work 
interesting  and  possibly  a  help  with 
your  regular  engrossing  work. 
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ini>  IS  a  imirki>i 


^^ 


Alcoh 
wliistv 
.^.an  appetite  that  intcusitlcs 


lb(2cr.\viue  or 
laves  man  with 


wiifefimc.  It  cakscs  disease  and 
insjmit^).  weakens  will  power  and 
5at'a^utrol. blights  spiritual  nature 
*t*    pollutes  morals  and  leads 
m£!  ^o  sin .  shame ,  sorrow  and 
de^radatiou. 
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-^-^£^L<^C^cy  ^  C__>«'^^^.-9'^^ 


One  of  the  finest  ornamental  letters  ever  wiitten.     It   is  worth   careful   study  and   a  prominent   place  in   your 
scrap  book. 
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Blackboard  Writing 


A  manual  which  shows  you  how  to  use  the  black- 
board most  effectively.  Reveals  many  secrets, 
a  few  of  which  are  rolling  the  chalk  to  secure 
uniform  quality  of  line,  how  to  swing  the  body 
and  write  straight,  how  to  rule  the  board,  how  to 
put  gi-ace  and  beauty  into  your  work,  how  to 
start   children. 

Makes    learning   to    write    interesting    and    easy. 
Good    blackboaid  writing    inspires    confidence    in 
your    ability.     All     teachers     can     master    good 
blackboard  writing.   The  most  successful  teachers 
are   good   blackboard   writers. 
You   can   by  being   able   to   write   well   upon   the 
blackboard  inspire,  enthuse  and   show   many   pu- 
pils how  to  practice  and  write  well. 
It  is  much  easier  to  learn  to  write  skillfully  on 
the  blackboard  than  on  paper. 
This    manual    fills    a    much    needed    demand    for 
suggestions  and  instructions  in  presenting  prac- 
tical writing  to  classes  from  the  blackboard. 
Get  a  copy  and  start  improving  your  blackboard 
writing.    You'll  enjoy  it,  get  better  results  from 
your  classes  and  find  it  profitable. 
Contains     32    pages,    5%  x  6%     inches,     flexible 
cardboard   cover.     Many   illustrations. 
Price  of  Blackboard  Writing                  $  .30 
Price  of  The  Educator,  one  year 1.50 

(Canada    25c.    Foreign    30c    extra)  

$1.80 

BOTH  FOR  ONLY  $1.65 

The  Zaner-Bloser  Co. 


612  North  Park  Street 


Columbus,  Ohio 


POSITION    WANTED 

Kxpt'rienced    cniimi' rii.il     i.tch.r     and 

first- 

class  p*/nnian  desires   poMtmn   Willi   a  good 

busi- 

ness   college   or  high    school   or  supervision 

fine    physical    condition. 

O.    IW.   Stiffney                        GDI    W.    Grand 

Ave. 

Carbondale,  III. 

Learn  To  Sketch  From 
Nature 

You  can  learn  to  sketch  and  to  appreciate  the 
marvelous  beaduty  of  nature  which  is  all  around 
you.  Nature  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  espe- 
cially attractive.  Get  a  sketching  outfit  and  en- 
joy yourself. 


The  Road  to  Sketching  From  Nature  will 
teach  you  how  to  draw.  It  is  easy  and  interest- 
ing. New  instructions — plain,  interesting,  pro- 
gressive,   enthusiastic    and    enjoyable. 

Contains  62  pages  and  over  50  beautiful 
sketches  made  directly  from  nature.  Nicely 
printed,   6^2x9   inches,  and   bound   in   art  linen. 

Start^i''  with  easiest  outline  sketch  and  tells 
how  to  make  the  most  artistic  pen  and  pencil 
pictures.  One  water  color  painting  reproduced 
in  colors.  You  will  learn  to  sketch  and  appreciate 
nature  from   this  book. 


Price  of  the  book,  post  paid 

Price   of   The    Educator    (one   year) 

(Canada    23c.    Foreism     30c    extra) 


BOTH  FOR  ONLY  ^2.00 


^1.00 
^1.50 

^2.50 


The  Zaner-Bloser  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio 


A  beautifully  written  letter  was  re- 
ceived recently  from  George  Brady, 
Jr.,  Vanderbilt  School,  Vanderbilt,  Pa. 
His  business  writing  is  very  uniform 
and  skillfully  executed.  Congi-atula- 
tions. 


The  McGhee 

Studio 

Makers  and  designers  of 

FINE     DIPLOMAS 

Estimates  turn 

shed 

143    East  State 
Trenton,  N. 

Street 
J. 

PROFESSIONAL 


Engrossers  of  An 


BLACK  INK 


black.      Order 
tion   ^aranteed. 
A    special    bottle, 
an  obliqi 


with    wide  opening   for    use   o 
penholder,   costs   60c. 
ALBERT  P.   MEUB,    Expert   Penman 
1944    Loma   Vista   St.  Pasadena.  Californi£ 


BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 

FOR  BUSINESS  &  GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 


ACCOUNTING  '  GENERAL  BUSINESS  -  SECRETARIAL-  STENOGRAPHY 
Rated  among  America's  leading  business  schools.  Co-ed.  Start 
any  time.  Individual  progress.  Short  Intensive  Courses  prior  to 
employment  can  be  completed  by  Home  Study.  Write  for  Free  34th 
year  Success  Booh,  outlining  plans  and  employment  opportunities. 

HILL'S  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY,  Dept  D,  Oklahoma  City 


STOP — Penmanship  collectors  and  lovers 
of  pen  and  ink  art:  For  a  dollar  bill  I'll 
make  12  different  combinations  of  your 
name  and  enclose  a  set  of  fancy  capitals 
together  with  an  identification  card  for 
your  bill  fold  executed  to  order  by  "Minne- 
sota's   Master    Penman". 


Write  for  my  free 
book  *'How  to  Be- 
come an  Expert 
Penman",  which 
shows  what  others 
have  accomplished 
by  taking  my  course 
Enclose  10c  for  one 
of  my  favorite  pens  and  your  name  with  a 
-       -     card.       Write 


T.  M.  TEVIS 

Chilllcothe 


..i;         talk  about. 

fttnyjiifiirrtfiiiiPii 


Our  ears  are  red  .  .  .  and  we  like 
it.  In  fact,  it's  this  tremendous 
amount  of  talking  about  us,  from 
one  travel-wise  person  to  another, 
which  has  kept  us  right  on  top  of 
the  heap  here  in  Baltimore.  It's  the 
personal  way  we  look  after  folks, 
the  exceptional  comfort  of  every 
one  of  our  700  rooms  and  the 
palate-tickling  quality  of  our  food 
that  stimulate  this  pleasant  gossip. 
Next  time  you're  in  Baltimore,  stop 
in  and  let  us  show  you  what  they 


LORD  BALTIMORE  HOTEL 


BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


